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IVIANY selectioDs of excellent matter have been made for the 

^«^nefit of young persons. Performances of this kind are of so 

^i*eat utility, that fresh productions of them, and new attempts to 

^'f^iprove the young mind, will scarcely bo deemed superfluous, if 

^Vie writer make ms compilation instructive and interesting, and 

sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present woark, as the title expresses, aims at the attainment 
of three objects; to improve youth in the art of reading; to melio- 
rate their la£ngaage and sentmients; and to inculcate some of the 
most imjj^tant principles of piety and virtue. 

""' IMeces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety of 
% and the correspondent tones and variations of voice^ but 
sentences and members of sentences, which are diversified, 
loned, and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this nature 
is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to read with pro- 
and effipct. A selection of sentences, in which variety and 
proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully observed, 
m tdl their parts as well as with respect to one another, will proba- 
bly have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the art of read- 
ing, than is commonly imagined. In such constructions, every 
thing is accommodateil to the understanding and the voice; and the 
common difficulties in learning to read well are obviated. When 
Uie learner has acquired a haioit of reading such sentences, with 
justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and the im'- 
provements he has made, to sentences more complicated and irregu- 
lar, and of a construction entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chosen for this collection has been 
carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many- 
iaslances, ele;;anoe of diction, distmguish them. They are extracted^ 
from the works of the most correct and elegant writers. From the 
sources whence the sentiments are drawn, the reader may expect 
to find tliem connected and regular, sufficiently important and im- 
pressive, and divested of every thing that is either tnte or eccentrio. 
Tiie frequent perusal of such composition naturally tends to ii^^iae 
a taste tor this species of excellence; and to produce a habit of 
Uiinking, and of composing, with judgment and accuracy.* 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promoting 
piety and virtue, the Compiler has introducea many extracts, which 
{>lace religion in the most amiable light; and which recommend a 

* The learner, ip hui progress through this volume and the Sequel to it^ 
will meet with numerous instances of composition, in strict conformity to tire 
rules for promoting perspicuous and elegant writing contained in the Appeon 
dix to die Author's English Grammar. By occasionally examining this con- 
formity, he will be confirmed in the utility of those rules ; and be enabled tb 
apply them with ease and dexterity. 

it is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, betides 
tpaching to read accurately, and inculcating many important sentiments, may 
iffi considered as auxiliaries to the Author's English Grammar ; as praci^tisl 
Hl.U9triitioui of the principles and rules canXaiaed in t^hal^Ot^L. 
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h PREFACE. 

great variety of moral duties, by the excellence of fheh* nature, and 
tbe happy effects they produce. These subjects ar^ exhibited in a 
at>'le and manner which are calculated to arrest the attention of 
youth; and to make strong and durable impressions on their minds."^ 

The Oompiler has been careful to avoid every expression and 
•sentiment, tliat might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the least degree, 
offend the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to be pecu- 
liarly incumoent on every person who writes for the benefit of j^outh. 
It would, indeed, be a great and happy improvement in education, if 
no writings were allowed to come under their notice, but such a» 
are perfectly innocent; and if, on all proper occasions, they were 
cncoura^^ to peruse those which tena to inspire a due reverence 
for virtue, and an abhorrctnce of vice, as well as to animate thcin 
witli si^ntiments of piety and goodness, isuch itnprcssions deeply 
engraven on their minds, and connected with all their attainments^ 
could scarcely fail of attending them through life, and of.prodr.cinf^, 
a solidity of principle and character, that would be able to i^i&t the 
dans;-er arising from future intercourse with the world. 

The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and sei 
of his collection, by the occasional admission of piecrs whicl 
as well as instruct. If, however, any of his readers shoulc 
it contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be 
apology, to observe that, in the existing publications designed J 
the perusal of young persons, the preponaerance is greatly on tlict^ 
side of gay and amusinff productions.. Too much attention may be 
paid to tliis medium of improvement. When the miagmation, of 
youth especially, is much'entertaincd, the sober dictates of the un- 
derstandmg are regarded with indffiference; and the influence of 
good affections is either feeble, or transient. A temperate use of 
such entertainment seems tlierefore requisite, to afford proper scope 
for the operations of the understanding and the heart. 

The reader will perceive, tFiat the (Jorapiler has been solicitous to 
recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures^ 
by interspersing through Lis work some of tlie most boautiiui and 
interesting passages of those invaluable writing. To excite an 
early taste and veneration for tliis great rule uf hfc, is a point of s<t 
high importance, as to warrant the attempt to promote it on every 
proper occasion. 

To improye the young mind, and to afford some assistance tn 
tutors, in the arduous and important work of education, were the 
motlTCS which led to this production. If the Author should be so 
Bucoessful as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, he 
will think that his time and pains have been well employed, and 
will deem himself amply rewarded. 

• In some of the pieces, the Compiler has made a few alterations, chiefly 
verbal, to adapt them the better to the deaigo of his work. 
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OBSERVATIOJ^ OJST THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD 

READIJ^TG. 

TO read with proprietj is a pleasing and important attainment ; prodoo 
rive of improvement Doth to the understanding and the heart It is etsential 
to a com}Mete reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into th^ 
feelings of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat : for how is it 
possible to represent clearly to others, what we have but mint or inaccorata 
conceptions of ourselves ? If there were no other benefits resulting (torn the ' 
art of reading well, than the necessity it l&ys us under, of precisely ascertaining 
the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doing this wiu 
facility, both when reading silently and aloud, they would constitute a sufficient 
compensation for all the labour we can bestow upon the subject. But the 
pleasure derived to ourselves and others, from a clear communication of ideas 
and feelings; and the strong and durable impreftsioiis made thereby on the 
minds of me reader and the audience, are considerations, which give addtl^ 
tional importance to the study of (liis necessary and useful art The perfect 
attainment of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined to ex* 
fraot^ary natural powers: but as there are many degrees of excellence in 
th0-iP^%he student whose aims fall short of perfection will find, himself amply 
rewarded ibr every exertion he may think proper to make. 

Tolgive rules for the manai^ement of the voice in reading, by which the no* 
ccssary pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and put in practice, is 
not possible. After all the directions that can be offered on these points, much, 
will remain to be taught by the living instructer • much will be attainable by 
no other nieans^ than the force of example influencing the imitative powers 
ef the learner. Some rales and principles on these heads will, however, be 
found useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; to give 
the } 3ang reader some taste of the subject; and to assist him in acquiring a 
lust and accurate mode oi delivery. The observations which we have tb 
luake, for these purpoiies, may be comprised under tlie following heads: 
f ROPEB i-OUDrress 'OF voice; msriNCT.^.ss ; slownfj»s; propriety of paoNVNOLiv 
TipN \ EnFHASi£ ; tones; pauses ; and mode of reading verse. 

SECTION I. 

Proficr Loudness of Voice. 
Ttffi first attention of every person who reads to others, doubtless, m(!9l 
Be, to make him.s<'if be heard by all those to whom he reads. He must endea^ 
vour to fil> with his voice the space occupied bv the company. This uowec 
ef voice, - it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is, in a gooa meav 
9nre, the gift of nature ; but it may receive coasiderablp assistance from srt 
Sluch depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and management of the 
voice. Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the wmoj^ 
and the ix>w one. The high, is that which he uses in calling aloud to somne 
person at a distanre. The low is, when he approaches to a whisper. The 
middle is, that which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in reading to othei'S. For it is a great mistake, to ima* 
gine that one must take the highest pitch of his voice, in order to be well 
Reard in a large company. This is confounding two things which are diiierentf 
loudness or strength of sound, with the key or note on which we speak. There 
h a variety of sound within the compa&s of each key. A speaker may there* 
f&re render his voice louder, w thout altering the key : and we shall always be 
able to give most body, most persevering force of sound, to that pitch of 
teice, to which in coaversation we are accustomed. Whereas by setting utA 

JfOTE, 
For many of tfte otMervatiuDs contained is tlits preliminarv tract, the AtCBir Ifc 
IkidlsMM Co'tUt writiofs of Dr. Klair, and to the Encyolopedia. Biiunnica 

AS 



tm our higbett ^Hcli or kej, we certainly allow onraelves less coufpaa^ And 
BKB likelj to strain our roice before we have done. We shall fatigae oarselres, 
aim) read with pain; and whenever a person speaks with pain to himself, he 
i% alwars heard with pain hj his audience. Let us therefore give the voice full 
strength and swell of sound ; but always pitdi it on our ordinary speaking 
"key. It should be a constant rule nev^r to utter a greater quantity of voice 
than we can afford without pain to ourselves, and without any extraordinary 
eRort. As long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs of sp4>ecb 
will be at lib<>rty to discharge their several officcti with ease ; and we shall aP 
ways have cur voice under command. But whenever we transgress thc»« 
bounds, we g^re up the reins, and have no longer any management cf it. It 
ft a useful rule too, in order ta be well heard, to ca£t our eye on some of the 
.owst distant persons in the crvmpany, and to consider ourselves as reading to 
them. We naturally and mcchrjiically utter our words with such a degree of 
strength, as to make ourselves ha berird oy the person whom we address, pro* 
vwded he is within the readi of our voice. As tnis is the case in convcrsntioo, 
A will hold also in reading to olh&rs. But let us remember, that in reading, 
as .well as in conversation, it is possible to oflend by speaking too loud. This 
o^reme hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rumbling, indis* 
linct masses. 

By ttie habit of reading, when young, in a loud and vehement manner, the 
voice becomes fixed in a strained and unnatural key ; and is rendered incapa- 
Me of that variety of elevation and depression which constitutes tlie tnrfnar- 
niony of utterance, acd affoi'ds ease to the reader, and pleasure to tlie audi- 
rmce. This unnatural pitch of the voice, and disagreeable monotony, are 
most observable in persons who were taught to read iti large rooms; who 
were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when reading to their 
teachers; whose instructers were very imperfect in their hearing; or who 
were taught by persons, that considered loud expression as the chief requi- 
site in forming a 'good reader. These are circumstances which demand the 
seriou? attention of every one to whom the education of youth is committed. 

SECTION II. 

Distinctness, 

fN the next place, to being well heard and clearly understood, distinctness 
of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. The quantity of 
sound necessary to fill even a lar^ space, is smaller than is commonly ima- 
gined; and, with dLotinct articulation, a pei-son with a weak voice will-make it 
reach farther, than the strongest voice can reach without it. To this, there* 
fore, eve»y reader ought to pay great attention. He must give every sound 
which he utters, its due proportion ; and make every syllable, and even every 
l^ter in the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without slui*» 
4ing, whispering, or suppressing any of the proper sounds. > 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary sounds of the language, 
Mid a fecility in expiessing them, are so nece.ssary'to distinctness of expres- 
SKHi, that if the learner's attainments are, m this respect, imperfect, (and many 
there are in this situation) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to carry him 
back to these primary articulations; and to sui>pend his progress, till ho be- 
come perfectly master of them. It will be in vain to jjress him forward, wii!h 
the hope of forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate every 
elemeotary sound of the language. 

SECTIOT^ III. 
Due Degree of Slownew, 
I.V order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite wjfh re^^. 
t^ the speed of pronouncuig. Precipitancy of speech confounds all articukatifiOi, 
and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may be alsd 
an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless, drawling manner 
of reading, which allows the mmds of the hearers to be always outrunning the 
Weaker, must render every such performance insipid and fatiguinr. But ^^ 
^llreifke of reeding too fast is much tattt common, "nnd reqiur«l tr» luat^ 



tfVRl&UVCTtOS, f^* 

'he gimrded ■giUut, beeanm, whan it has g^owD into t habit, few ermiB ttr^ 
more difficvk to be corrected. To |)roiiounce with a proper derrce of f low- 
liIbB, and with fall and clear articnlation, is neceoary to be studied by aJ), wht 
wiih to become good readers ; and it cannot be too much recommended to 
them. Sudi a pronnnciation gives weight and digm'tr to the subject It is a 
great aaslsfiince to the voice, bj the pauses and rests which it allows the reader 
more easily to ma&e ; and it enablai the reader to swell all his somib, both 
whh more Ibrce and more harmony. 

SECTION IV. 

Profiriety of Pronunciation. 

Afteb the fundamental attentions to the pitch and management of the 
voice, to distinct articulation, and to a prpptr degree of slowness of speech 
what the young reader most, in the next place, study, is propriety of pro- 
'nnnciation; or, giving to every word which 'he'ntteni, that sound which thfi" 
best usage of the lang^a^e appropriates to.it; in opposition to broad, vulgar^ 
or provincial pronunciation. This is requisite botn for reading intelligiblj,^ 
and for reading with correctness and ease. Instrurtions concerning this so*-, 
tide may be best given by the Irving teacher. But there is one observiition, 
wnich it may not be improper here to make. In the English language, every 
word which consists of more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. 
The accents rest sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The 
genial of the language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, afler we have learn-* 
ed the proper seats of these accents, it is an important rule, to give every word 
just the same accent in reading, as in common discourse. Many persons ere 
in this respect. When they read to others, and with solemnity, they pro-' 
nounce the syllables in a different manner from what they do at other times. 
They dwell upon them, and protract them ; they multiply accents on the same 
wora; from a mistaken notion, that it gives graviU and importance to their 
subject, and adds to the energy of their delivery. Whereas this is one of the 
greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation : it makes what is called, 
a pompous or mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial, affected air to re&fil- 
ing, wnich detracts gpreatly both from its agreeablcness and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have publi^ed Dictionaries, for ascertaining the tru^ 
and best pronunciation of the words of our language, hy attentively coji'- 
sulting them, particularly *♦ Walker's Pronouncing Dictionarj-," the youo^ rea-, 
der will be much assisted, in his end<'avour8 to attain a correct pronanaation. 
of tbe words belonging to the £nghi:h language. 

SECTION V. 

Jtumfihasia. 

Bt Emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of voice, by which we dli": 
tinguish some word or words, on which we design to lay particular streat. and 
Iq show how they affect the rest of the sentence. Soraetimesi the M&Bubiatic^ 
words must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as w(;ll as by a par'- 
Ucular stress. On the right management of the emphasis depends the lile of 
pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any wordsi, not only is discourse 
^ndered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left often anibi^ous. If the em- 
phasia be i>laced wrong, we pervert and co.'ifound the meanmg wholly. 

Emphasis may be divided into the ^tSiuptrior and the Inferior emphasis The. 
superior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reference to 
something mid before, presupposed by the author as general knowledge, oc 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than aire. 
The inferior emphasis enforcetj graces^ and enlivtns, but docs noijixt ih»\. 
meaning of any passage. The words to which tliis latter emphasis is given, ar^ 
lit general, such as seem the mwt important in the sentence, or, on other ac- 
counts, to merit this distinction. The following passage will seive t& eSiBiii- 
^i^ the swperior emphasis. 

' ** Df man's first dkobedUaae, and the frail 
** or ftaufiirllHUientrie, whoM OMTtia taice 
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" Broa^ death into the worU, and all our we/' ftc« 

" Sing beaveuly Mute !" 

Soppoflhig that ori^allj other beings, besides men, had dlitobeyed t). 
coromaods of the Almighty, and that the eircumstance virere well known ! 
iM, there would fall an emphasis upon the word man'^s in the irs^ line ; al> 
hence it would read thus : 

" Of man's first disobedienpe, and tlie fruit,V &c. " • 

But if it were a notorious troth, that mankind had transgressed in- a peculil 
manner more than once, the emj^asis would fall on Jirst,' aod the line b 
read, 

" Of man*8 first disobedience," Ate. 
Ag^in, admitting death (as was really the case) to have been an unheard of 
and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in consequence of his transgres- 
sion ; on that supposition the tmrd line would be read, 

" Brouglzt death into the world,** &e. 
But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an evil as 
4eath in other regions, though the place they inhabited had been (ree from 
it till their transgression, the hne would run thus: 

" Brought death into the world y'* &c. 
The supenor emphasis finds place in the following short sentence which 
•admits of lour distinct meanings, each of whicH is ascertained by the emphases 
only. 

• ** Do you ride to town to-day V* 

The &>lIowing examples illustrate the nature and use of the inferior em* 
phasis: 

** Many persons mistake the love (or ihe practice of virtue." 

** Shall I reward his services with^/^i^seAood.' Shall I forgot Aim who camiol 
fbrgetme.1?" 

** If his {>rinciples are false, no apology from hitfiae^CBn make them right • 
tf fiKmded in truthf no censure from oihers cad make tnem vnrong," 

" Thougb (2e«p, yet clear; tliough geiUlet 7^ »)Ot dmll; 
**^ Strong witliout rage : without ^gffiowfng^ full.", 

^*Kfmnd exaggerates a man's virhusf an enemy, his crtmev.*' 

** The mat man is happy, wh«i he gains his own approba^ea ; ihe f^oti 
whfin he gains that of others^ 

The superior emphani, in reading as in speaking, must be detcnnined en^ 
tjlwly by tne sense of the passage, and always made alike: but as to the in- 
ferior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing its'situatioa and 
<}aauti^. 

Among the nmnber of persons, who have had proper opportunities of learn* 
irrg to readf in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
.who, ia a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as to 
§}mfi» or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any deeree of it: and 
oih«?t cb not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be found in com- 
mon discourse;* and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in 
themselves, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give greater 
vadety to ^e modulation.* rQotwithstandinff this diversi^ of practice, thiere 
are certainly proper boundaries, within whicn this emphasis must be re8traiji<- 
ed^ in order to make it meet the approbcUion of sound judgment and correct 
(^ste. It will doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to the 
grrateJ or les^ degrees of importance of the words upon which it operates j 
and Ihtre may be very property some variety in the use of it: but its appRva' 
^5n ts not arbitrary, aependKng on the caprice of readers^ 

* By modulfition ia meant that pleasing variety of voice. wMeh is perceived in uttkgr* 
tflf a aentcafte, and which, ia its nature, is perfectly distinct from empliaais, and tint 
tona of etaiotion and passion. The young reader should be careftd to render hiS 
nod^Mation correct andeasy; and, for this parpans, fihocd4 ftnailtipiBt&eAB»l?. 
eC Uft loekt Ju^beioaa oad BOGUrate spestess. 
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INTRODrCTION. il 

As empbastt often falls on words m different parts of the tame sentesoe, lo 
it is frequently required to be continued with a little variation, on two, and 
sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify both 
die parts of this position : " If jou seek to make one rtcA, study not to tn> 
trease his siwesy but to diminish his desires.^* ** The Mexican figures, or pic- 
ture writing, represent things, not words: they exhibit images to the eye, not 
ideas to fh^ understanding." 

Some sentences arc so fiili and comprehentive, that almobt cveiy word is 
emphatical: as, "Ye hills EOid dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains!** or, ss 
(hat pathetic expostulation in the prophecy of £zekiel, " Why will ye die !*' 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator of quantity. Thougli 
the quantity of our syllables is fixed^ in words separately pronounced, yet it is 
mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences ; the long being changed 
into' short, the short into long, according to the importance of the word with re- 
gard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the seat of the ao 
cent This is demonstrable from tiie following examples. " He shall in- 
crease, but I shall decrease." " There is a difference between giving and 
^rgiving," " In this species of composition, /'^tfjibility is much more es- 
sential than />ro/>ability.*' In these examples, the emphasis requires the ac- 
cent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not commoniy belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, tlie great rule 
to be given, is, tliat the reader study to attain a just conception of the force and 
spirit of the sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis 
with exact pi*opriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and attention. It 
is fiir from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is one of the most decisive 
triab of a true and just taste ; and must arise fi*om feeling delicately ourselves, 
and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper %o caution the 
leamerrf namely, that of multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinction 
in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they recur loo 
often ; if a reader attempts to render every thing he expresses of high impor- 
tance, hy a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay little regard 
to thein. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding 
all die pages of a book with Italic -characters ; which, as to the effect, is just 
the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

, SECTION VI. 

Tones, 

TowES ere different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in the noto» 
or vairiations of sound which we employ, in the expression of our sentiments. 
Eowhasis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree of tone or in- 
flexion of voice ; out tones, peculiarly so called, afiect sentences, paracrBphs, 
and sometimes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, wt need only obsen-e, that the 
DMnd, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activity, emotion, cnr 
agitation, from the different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
m)w the end of such communication being, not merely to lay open the ideas, 
but also the different feelings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
must be other si^ns than words, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered 
I in a monotonou • manner can represent only a similar state of mind, pe.rfec^ly 
I free from all activity and emotion. As the communication c^ these intemat 
' feelings was of much more consequence in our social intercoarse, than the 
i mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as- in that convey- 
ance, leave tlie invention of the language of emotion to man ; but impressed 
it himself upon our nature^ in the same nnnner as he has done with regard 
k (D the rest of the animal world; all of which express their various feelings, by 
1 various tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior rank Uiat we hold, are in a high 
• degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion 
I of tiie ^xu^i or an emotion of the heart, which has not its \»ecuUsx \ici\vft ^ v^t n^V^ 
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tf f tke voice, by which it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to the 
degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly ia the proper use of these tones, that 
Ihe life, spirit, beau^, and harmony of delivery consist. 

The limits of this Introduction do not admit of examples, to illustrate the 
variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We shall, 
however, select one, which is extracted from the beautiful lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan, and which #ill, in some degree, elucidate 
what has been said on this subject ' " The beauty of Israel is slain upon 
thy high places ; how are the mighty fallen I Tell it not in Gath ; publish it 
not in the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of'the Philistines rejoice ; lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields of offerings ; for there the shield 
of the mighty was vilely cast away; the shield of Saul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil." The first of these divisions expresses sorrow and la- 
mentation: therefore the note is low. The next contains a spirited commandf 
<Uid should be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in which he 
makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his friends had been slain, 
must be expressed in a note quite different from the two former ; not so low 
as the first, nor so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions is not so difficult to be 
attained, as -most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the 
author's sentiments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall not 
foil to deliver the words»in properly varied tones. For there are few people, 
who speak English without a provincial note, that have not an accurate use 
of tonesf when they utter their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the rea* 
son that they have not the same use of them, in resading aloud the sentiments 
of others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous method- in 
which thejart of reading is taught; whereby all the various, natural, expres- 
sive tones of speech, are suppressed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning reading 
notes, are sub.stituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and language 
of emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. Modera- 
tion is necessary in this point, as it is in other tilings. For when reading be* 
comes strictly imit?tive, it assumes a theatrical manner, and\must be higbty 
improper, as well as give offence to the hearers; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. 
The speaker who delivers his own emotions must be supposed to be more 
vivid and animated, than would be proj^er in the person who relates them 
at second handi 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule, for the tones that in- 
flate the passions and emotions. " In reading, let all your tones of express- 
ston be borrowed from those of common speech, but, in some degree, more 
fhintly characterised. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable passion 
of ifie mind, be still more faint than those which indicate agreeable emotions ; 
and, on all occasions, preserve yourselves from being so far affected with .the ' 
subject, as to be able to proceed through it, with that easy and masterly roan* 
ner, which has its good effects in this, as well as in every other art." 

SECTION VII. 

Pauses. 

*'ausi^ or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the voice, 
during a perceptible, and in many cases, a measurable space of time. Pauses 
are equally necessary to the speaker, and the hearer. To the speaker, that he 
may take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that 
he' may, bv these temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, which other- 
wise would bo soon tired by continued action : to the hearer, that the ear 
also may be relieved from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from 
n continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have sufficient time to 
mark the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 
TAetie are two kindi of paf«^ : ^at, ^rophatical pauses ; and next, such aa 
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ttaik die fetjnctiont of tewte. An emphatical pause b renenllj mmk a/Ur 
tomethini^ has been said of peculiar momeal, and on wkicb we desire to fii 
the hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher it in 
with a pause of this nature. Such pauses hare the same effect as a strong em- 
^ phasis ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution, of not re- 
^ peatiog' them too frecjuenthr. For as they excite uncommon attention, and of 
eonrse nise expectation, if the importance of the matter be not fully answer- 
able to such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disrust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses is to mane the divisions 
of the sense, and at the same time to allow the reader to draw his breath ; and 
Ae proper and delicate adjustment of »uch pauses is one of the most nice aiii 
dfficult articles of delivery. In all reading, the management of the brealb 
requires a food deal of care, so as not to oblige us to dinde words from one 
another,' which have so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced 
with the same breath, and without the least separation. Many a sentence is 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost, by divisions being 
made in the wrong place. To avoid this, evciy one, while he is reading, 
thculd be very careful to provide a full supply of breath for what he is to utter. 
It is a gpreat mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only at the 
end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered 
at the intervals of the period, when the voice is suspended only for a moment; 
and, oy this management, one may always have a sufficient stock for carryii^ 
00 the longest sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner in which we 
litter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversaticm ; and not ujMn the stiff arti« 
ttcial manner, which is acquired from reading books according to the common 
pnnctaation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used 
in printing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses, which ought la 
be made m reading. A mechanical attention to these resting places, has per* 
haps been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a smiilar tone 
at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every pteriod. The primary use of 
points^ is to assist the reader in discerning the grammaticsi construction ■- 
and it it only ails a secondary object, that they rebate his pronunciation. 
On thk head, the foUcywrag direction may be of use : "Though in reading great 
attentkm should be paid to the stops, yvt a greater should be given to tlie 
sense ; and their correspondent times occasionally lengthened beyond what id 
usual in common speech." 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not only be made 
in the rig^t place, but also accompanied with a proper tone of voice, by 
which the nature of these pauses is intimatbd ; much more than by the length 
of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is ouly a 
slirht and simple sus])eiisiou of voice that is proper ; sometimes a degree of 
cadence in the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and ca* 
deooe which denote the sentence to be finished. In all tliese cases, we ore to 
rc^gidate ourselves by attending to the manner m which nature teaches us U^ 
ifpeak, when engaged in real and earnest discovse with others. The follow- 
iug sentence exemplifies the m^pendu^ and the tlosinr pauses : " Hope, the 
bum of life, sooths us under every nustbrtune.** The first and second pausrs 
are accompanied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expectatico) 
of^ 8omethinj|p further to complete the sense : the inflection attending f}\^ 
third pause sirnifies that the sense b completed. 

The preoMing example is an iliestratien of the suspending pause, hi fd 
iimple state: dw following instance exhibits that pause with a degree of 
cadence ju the voke : **• If content cannot remove the disquietudes of uani$Dl)| 
il will at least alleviate them.** 

l^e suspending pause is oflea, in the saane sentence, attended with boUi 
(he rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this ezam^ 
|Ue: ^ Moderate exercise\ and habitual temperance', strengthen the comri^' 
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Ai dke ffospending panie maj be thus attended with both'ihd risiog and (be 
ikiling inflection, it is the same with regard to the closing pause : it admitii 
•f hwi. The falling inflection generally accoqoipanies it ; but it is jiot unft«« 
qaently connected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for 
instance, are ofien terminated in tms manner : as, ** Am I ungrateful' ?** '* U 
he in earnest' ?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrog^tire pronqun or adverb, it 
is commonly terminated by the falling inflection : as, "What has he gained 
b^ his folly V" " Who will assist hira\?" " Where is the mes8enger\?»' "When 
did he arrive^?'* , 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by die con-« 
junction otj the first takes the rising, the second the falling inflection: as, 
♦* Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy itV 

The riaing and falling inflections must not be confounded with emphasis. 
"Hiough they'may often coincide, they are, in their nature, perfectly distinct. 
Emphasis sometimes controls those ipflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, confers so much 
beau^ on expression, and is so necessary to be studied by the young reader, 
that we shall msert a few more examples to induce him to pay greater atten- 
tion to the subject. In these instances, all the inflections are not marked. 
Such only are distinguished, as are most striking, and will best serve to show the 
reader their utility and importance. 

** Manu&ctures\ trade\ and agriculture', certainly employ more than nine 
feen parts in twenty of the human species.'* 

*' He who resigns the world has no temptation to envV, hatred\ malice\ 
Angei< ; but is in constant possession of a serene mind : he who follows the pl^- 
sures of it, which are in their very nature disappointing, is in .constant search of 
care\ solicitude', remorse', and confusion\** 

" To fedvise the ignorant\ relieve the needy\" comfort the a£9icted', ar« 
fluties that fall in our way almost every day of our lives.** 

** Those evil snirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the body 
habits of lust' ana sensuality^; malice', and revenge^; an aversion to every 
tbing that is good% just\ and laudable', are naturttly aeasoned and prepared 
for pain and misery." 

'* I am persuaded, that neither death', n*r life^; nor angels', nor princi- 
palities', nor poWers^; nor thing! praeent', nor things to come^; norhei^hf, 
nor depth^; nor any othar creatmw', shall be able to separate us froni the lova 
ofGod.^** 

'Vhe reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious investigation of 
the nature of these inflections, and the rules by which they are governed, may 
•x>nsult Walker's Elements of ISocution. 

SECTION VIII. 

Manner of reading Feree, 
Wbd* we are reading verse, there is a peculiar difficulty in making Hit 
pauses justly. The difficulty arises from the melody of verse, which die* 
(atet to the ear pauses or rests' of its own : and to adjust and compound these 
properly wiUi the pauses of the sense, so as neidier to hurt the ear, nor offend 
me unclerstanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we so seldom 
meet with good readers of j^etry. Tl&ere are two kind& of pauses diat belong 
1o the melody of verse : one is, the pause at ^ end of the Ime ; and the other, 
the csesural pause in or near the middle of it With regard to the pause at 
the end of the line, which marks that strain or verse to be finished, rhyme ren- 
ders this always sensible ; and in some measure coihuels as to observe it in our 
pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ougnt also to read it so as to 
make every line sensible to the ear: for, what '» the use of melody, or for 
whftt end has the poet composed in verse, it^ in reading his lines, we suppress 
llii numbers, by omitthig the final pause; and degrade them, by oiff pronun- 
ciation, into mere prose.? At the same time that we attend to tfau pause, 
mrerf appearance of eing-soi^ and tone mut be csrefully guarded against 
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13ke cldfe of tke line where it makes no pevse in ihe meaning, ought not to 
be mariced by rach a tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; but, without 
either iall or. elevation of the voice, it should be denoted only by so slight a 
■ospension of sound, as may distinguish the passage from one line to an- 
other, without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of melodious pause, is that which falls somewhere aboul 
the middle of the verse, and divides irinto two hemistichs ; a pause, not m> 
great as that which belongs to the close of the line, but still sensible to aH 
ordinary ear. This, which is called the casnral pause, mar fall, in Englob 
heroic verse, after the 4th, 5th, Gfh, or Vth syllable in the kne. Where the 
verse is so constructed, Uiat this csesural pause coincides with the slightest 
pwise or division in the sense, die line can be read easily ; as in the two itn 
verses of Pope^s Messiah : 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma^^ ! begin the sona ; 

" To heav'nly themes^\ sublimor strains Delong.** 

Bat if it should happen that words which have s^ strict and intimate a con* 
aexidn, as not to oear even a momentary separation, are. divided from onA 
another Jbt this caesural pause, we then feel a sort of struggle between the 
sense ana the sound, which renders it difficult So read such lines harmoniously 
The rule of proper pronunciation in such cases, is to regard only the pause 
which the sense forms ; and to read the line according^. The neglect of 
the caesural p^use may make the line sound somewhat unharmoniously ,- but 
file efiect wouM be much' worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the soaiMl. 
For instancoy^^ the following lines of Milton, 



-" What in.me is dark, 



« " niumine ; what ia low, raise and support.** 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after. Ulumine, at die end of the diird- 
syllable, which, m reading, ought to be made accordingly ; though, if the 
melody onlv were to be regarded, illumine should be connected with what 
fbUows, ana the pause not made till the fourth.or sixth syllable. So in ^ 
f^lowing line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Aibuthnot, 

" I sit, with sad civility I read. 

The esJ* plainljr points out the caesural pause as falling after soJ, the fourth 
syllable. But it would be very bad reading to make any pause there, so as te 
separate sad and civility. The sense admits of no O&er pause than after the 
second syllable stf, which therefore must be the only pause made in readings 
this part (jf the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some verses, by introdocing what may be 
called demi-C8BScras, which require very sli^t pauses ; and which the reader 
should manage with judgment, or he will be apt to fall into an affected sing-- 
song mode of pronouncing verses of this kind. The following lines exempu^ 
the demi-csesura: 

" Warms' in the sun", refieshes' in the breeze. 
" Glows' in the stars", and blossoms' in the trees ; 
" Litres' through all life" ; extends' through aU extant, 
'iSnreads'undivided", operates' unspent.'* 

Befiire the cdnclusion of this introduction, the Compiler takes the liber^ t& 
tecomiAend to teachers, to exercise dieir pupils in discovering and explaimftg 
ihe emphatic words, and the proper toe -a and pauses, pf every portion at*- 
i^ned ttiem to read, previously to thair being called out to the perfbrmanoei 
Kese preparatory lessons, in which they should be regularly examined, wdl 
Improve their judgment and taste ; prevent the practice of reading without 
attention to the subject; and establish a habit of readily discoveting ttM matD* 
|Kf , fbr«e, aad beauty, of evaiy sentence' tfiej peraee. 

B 
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PART I. 

PIECES IJSr PROSE. 

CHAPTER I, 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGBAPHS. 



^ SEfiTlON L 

1. "MlfKmWtMky industiy, and proper improvement of time« 
ar^material duties of the young, 

2. The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honourable 
occupations ot youth. 

3. Whatever useful or enga^g endowments we possess, virtue 
is requisite, in order to their shining with proper lustre. 

4. Virtuous youth |((adually brings forward accomplished and 
fiourishing manhood. 

j^ Sinceritjr and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

6. Disappointments and distress are ofcen blessings in disguise, 

7. Chanee and alteration form the very e»sence of the workL 

8. True nappiness is of a retired nature* and an enemy to pomp 
jmd noise. « 

9. In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be oup 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 

]0« Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart 

11. From Vmr eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy plea^ 
sure. 

12. A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excd^ 
lent safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing state. 

13. There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, Imd purity 
of principle, that can stand the test of near approach and strict 
examination. 

14. The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, by the 
relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest need. 

15. No person who has once yielded up tne government of his 
mind, and ^ven loose rein to liis desires and passions, can tell how 
fer they may carijy him. 

16. Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful and 
serious retreat. 

ir. He who would act like a wise man, and build his house an 
the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate human life, not 
nly in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

M'OTE. 
la tht fint chapter, the compiler has exhibited nntencea In a^ great variety of C9lt 
sarofdoB, and in all the diversity of punctuation. If well practised upon, he pre* 
flOBea they will fi^ly prepare the young reader for the various pauses^ inflec:i;>U[^ 
and iDOdalationa of voice, which the succeeding pieces roquiie. Tne AnthofHi 
« Bagliati Exercises^*' under the head ef Punetuatioo, will aflbrd the teamor addttioQil 
■Bfpi ftr iiapro ving himself in reading sentences aad paragrafht TaiiwaJy conainwat^ 
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^ 18. Let nselulnesfr and beneficence, not ostentation and vanit^i^ 
direct the trap of your pursuits. 

19. To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a gpeat and noble s{)irit 

20. Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the im- 
pression which trouble makes from without. 

21. Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears from, 
our eyes for human misery,, convey satisfaction to the heart. 

22. They who have nothing to nve, can often afford relief t«h 
otliers, by imparting what they feel. 

23. Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really good: 
or evil, should correct anxiety about.worldly success. 

24. The veil which covers from our »ght the events of succeed- 
ing years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercvj^^^ 

25. The best preparatton for all the unceMMMbA)flfiAuit^, 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a cheerful 
sibmission to the will of Heaven. 

SECTION n. 

1. The chief misfortunes that befall'us in life, can be traced to^ 
same vices or follies which we have committed.. 

2. Were we to survey the chambers of siciLness and distress, we 
should often find them peopled with the victims of intemperai\ce 
and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indolence and sldm.. 

3. To be wise in our own ejes, to be wise in the opinion of the 
world, and to be v;ise in the sight of our Creator, are three things 
«o vcFV diflfereif , as rarely to coincide. 

4. Man, in lilc highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on the 
«^tream of tunc, and forced to follow every new directicai of the cur- 
rent. 

5. The corrupted temper, and the ^uiltvpai^ons of the bad, frus- 
ti'SLte the effect of every advantage which the world confers on them, 

6. The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, 
and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward distresses of 
mind, occasioned by fbllyj by passion, and by guilt 

r. No station Is so high, no power so great, no character so un- 
blemished, as to exethpt men from the attacks of rashness, ma- 
lice, or envy. 

8. Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much ftxnn what men are taught to know, as from what they are 
brought to feel. 

9. He who pretends to ^at sensibility towards men, and yet has 
no feding for the high objects of religion, no heart to admire and 
adore the great Father of the universe, has reasrai to ctistrust the 
troth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

10. When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have establish- 
ed our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by the scoSs 
cCihe hcentioiis, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

U^.Whenwe observe any tendency to treat reli^on or moral&v 
"wiU) disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indication of a 
perverted understanding, ora depraved heart 

J^. Every- degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptatiai^ 
Qa^ to debase nie mind, and to weaken the geueitm s and mry** 
■ot huioao^ Qs^ture. 
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13. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much infln- 
ence in corrupting the sentiments of the gresi^ as ignorance, bigot- 
ry, and prejuaiGe,-have in misleading the- (pinions ot the miiltitude. 

14. Mixed as the present state is, reascm andreligion pronounce, 
that generally, if not always, there is more happiness tmin miseryi 
more pleasure than pain, m the condition of man. 

15. society, when formed, recjuires distinctions of property, di- 
versity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multiplicity of 
occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

16. That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in gene* 
pal, the whole conduct and character of. men, are influence by 
the example and^ dispoatiou of tlje persons with whom they asso- 
ciate, b a reflection which has long since passed into a proverb, 
and been i^inked among the standing maxims of human wisdom.,, 
in all ages to l!he world. 

SECTION in. » 

. 1. The desire of improvemenfdiscovers a liberal mind, and is- 
eonnected with many accomplishments,, and many virtues. 

3. Innocence confers ease and,£reedom on the mind ; and leaves 
, ft apen to every pleasing sensation. 

3.. Moderate and ample pleasures relish high with the tempe- 
late : in the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary lao^ 
gttishes. 

4. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners j. 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the burden of common misery.. 

5. That gentleness which is ^ the characteristic of a good man^. 
has, likeevery other virikie, its seat in the heart : and, let me add^ 
nothii^, except what fldks from the heart, can render even exter 
nal maimers truly pleasing. 

6. Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be habit 
ually active: not breaking forth occasionally with a transient lustre^. 
Bke the blaze of a comet; but regular in its returns, like the light 
of day: not like the aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the 
sense; but like the. ordinary breeze, which purifies the air, and 
lenders it healthful. 

7. The happiness of every man depends more upon the state of 
his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance: nay, more : 
flian upon all external things put together. 

8. In no station, in no penod, let us thmk ourselves secure from 
!" file dangers which spring from our passions. Every age, and every 

atation ttiey beset ; from, youth, to gray hairs, and from the peasant, 
to theprince- 

9 ifiches aad pleasures are the chief temptations to ciimindt 
ieeds. Vet those riches, when obtained, may very possibly over* 
vhelm us with unforeseen miseries.. Those pleasures may cutif. 
ihort our health and life. 

10. He who lis accustomed to turn a^de from the world, and. 
CDmmime* with: himself in' retirement^ will^ sometimes at leasti. 
h^r die tmth&'which.the multitude do not teU him^. A more soudQ i 
iiMtrocter-wiElifiL his voice,, and awaken: within the heart thoRe. 
^KiaAr tnjsspstaotmi^ "mlikh 1^ world, had o7C3i|iowered aon4. SQ^ * 
* ..* 
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11. Amusement often becomes the business, instead of the relax^ 
atioD, of young persons: it is then highly pernicious. 

12. He that waits for an ouportunityi to do much at once, mar 
breathe out his life m idle wishes ; and regret, in the last hour, \a& 
useless intentions and barren zteal. 

13. The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is social, 
kind, and cheerful: far removed from that gloomy and illiberal 
superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects 
the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for another world, 
by neglecting the concerns of this. 

14. Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to his 
interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought of ac- 
quinne: any advantage by his prejudice. 

15. Miui, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; al- 
ways afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes and fears, 
joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, as both to 
«ve room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, from time to time^ 
the admonitions of conscience. 
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SECTION IV. 

1. Time once past never returns.* the moment which is lost, is 
lost for ever. 

2. There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of undis- 
turbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to aifoid us" constant protection. 

3. The house of feasting too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval be- 
tween them. 

4. It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate (rf 
human life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, or ex- 
pecting from it greater advantages than it is able to yield. 

5. Among all our corrupt passions, th^re is a strong and intimate^ 
C(»inection. When any oue of them is adopted into our family, it 
seldom quits imtil it has fethered upon us all its kindred. 

6. Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
■ shines; a censorious disposition casts eveiy character into the 

darkest shade it will bear. 

7. Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; and 
are liot ao much good men as the friends of goodness. 

8. Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart , 
(^iroughout the world. It is a language which is understood by all. 
In every region, every climate, the homage paid to it is the same. 
iti no one sentiment were ever mankind more generally a^ed. 

9. The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

10. When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some unob- 
Btrved quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the tempest 

' foments, and prepares to discharge itself on our head. 

11. The man oi true fortitude may be compared to the castle 
built oii a rock, which defies the attacks of surrounding waters: the 
man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut placed on the shore, 
which every wind shakes, and every wave overflows. 

12. Nothmg i^ so inconsistent with self-possession as violent an- 
"fBr. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts the ap- 

imniBCA and blackoo tin colour of every object. By the stoisis 
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which it raises within, and by the mischiefs which it occasiaQt 
without, it generally brings on the passionate and revengeful mai^ 
greater misery than he can bring on the object of his resentment, 

13. The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hill; in the ascent of which, labour is 
requi^te, and difficulties are to be surmounted; and where a con- 
ductor is needed, to direct our way, ^id to aid our steps. 

14. In judging of others, let us always think the best, and employ 
the spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of ourselves, we 
ought to be exact and severe. 

15. Let him, who desires to see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that every moment 
of delay takes away something from the value of his benefaction. 
And let him who proposes his own happiness reflect, that while he 
forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and " the night cometh, when 
no man can work." 

16. To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be: and what flatters most, is always farthest from reality. There 
are voices which sing around them ; but whose strains allure to 
niin. There is a bantjuet spread, where poison is in every dish. 
There is a couch which invites them to repose ; but to slumber 
upon it, Is death. 

17. If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is not 
solely to his houses and lances, to his equipage and his retinue we 
are to look. Unless we could see farther, and discern what joy, 
or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can pronounce little concern- 
ing him. 

18. The book is well written ; and I have perused it ^vith plea- 
tttre and profit It shpws, firsts that tnic devotion is rational and 
well founded; next, that it is of tlie highest importiince to every 
other part of religion and virtue; andf lastly, that it is most condu- 
cive to our happiness. 

19. There is certainly no ^ater felidty, than to be able to look 
back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to trace our own 
progress in existence, by such tokens as excite neither shame nor 
wrrow. It ought therefore to be the care of those who wish to 
pass the last hours with comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pldas- 
ing ideas, as shall support the expenses of that time, which is to 
4epend wholly upon the fimd already acquired, 

SECTION V. 

1, What avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself ? 

2. He that cannot live well to-day, (says Martial,) will be less 
qoahfied to live well to-morrow, 

3» Can we esteem that man prosper^s, who is raised to a situ- 
ation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his princi- 
ples, disorders his temper, and finally ovei-sets his virtue ? 
^ 4, What misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! — ^Adver- 
sity! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver in comparison 
with those of guilt! 

5. When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasvscre vb ^ ^<Km^ 
frvopt an opposite 9i»rter. 
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6. How strangely arc the opinions of men altered, by a change 
m their condition ! 

7: How many have had reason to be thankful, £Dr being diss^ 
pointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but wmch, if 
successfully accomplished, they have arterwards seen would have 
occasioned their rum! 

8. What are the actions which afford in the remembriance a ra- 
tional satisfaction? Are they the pursuits of sensual pleasure, tiie 
riots of iollit>', or the displays of snow and vanity ? No: I appeal 
to your hearts, my fnends, if what you recollect with 'most plea- 
sure, are not the innocent, the \Trtuous, the honourable parts of 
vour past life. 



9. The present employment of time should frequentiy be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied ? What is the 
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10. Is it not strange (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
sons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable picture fa 
the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force every face they see ft 
about them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness and discontent? 

11. If we are now in health, peace and safety; without any par- 
ticular or uncommon evils to amict our condition ; what more can 
we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain world? How 
littie can the greatest prosperity add to such a state? Will any 
future situation ever make us nappy, if now, with so few causes 
of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable? The evil lies in the 
state of our miiid, not m *xii condition of fortune ; and by nO alter- 
ation of circumstances is likely to be remedied. 

12. When the love of unwanpntable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross their 
time, and to stir up their pasdons ; the day of ruin, — ^let them take 
Iieedj and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin begins to drarr 
\\V*]\. Fortune is squandered ; health is broken ; fiiends are ofi^bid- ■ 
ecf, affronted, estranged ; aged parents, perhaps, sent afflicted an4 
mourning to the dust. 

13. On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful and 
zy? To whom are the hours so lingering? Who are so often 



rise to cravings which ai*e never satisfied ;' nourishes a sickly,, ef- 
fbmmate delicacy, which sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. - 

1. We have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon 
the fiuTOwed ground ! It springs up, is gatheix?d into his bams, 
and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. — ^Thus the man who 
distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence, is amply re- 
paid bv the gratitude of those whom he obliges, by the approba- 
tion of' his own mind, and by the favour of Heaven. 

2. Temperance, by fortifymg the mind and body, leads to hq>- , 
pbiess: intemperance^ by enervating them, ends generally m misery. 

^. Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; but an 
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L one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, though in a pnnee ; 
ad virtue honourable, though in a peasant 

4. An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to use 
le simile of Longinus) like the sun in his evening decltnation : 
e remits his splemlour, but retains his magnitude ; and pleases 
lore, though he dazzles less. 

5. If envious people were to ask themselves, whether thev 
rould exchange then* entire situations with the persons envied, (\ 
lean their minds, pass!bns, notions, as well as their persons, for- 
anes, and dignities,) — ^I presume the self-love, cx)mmon to human 
ature, would generally make them prefer their own condition. 

6. We have obliged some persons : — -"very well ' — ^what would 
v^ have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing good, a suffi- 
nent re^rd ? 

r. Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of pleasure. 
Consult j'Dur whole nature. Consider yourselves not only as scnsi- 
ive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, but social ; not 
3nly as social, but immortal. 

8. Art thou poor ?— Show thyself active and industrious, peace- 
able and contented. Art thou "»7ealthy ? — Show thyself beneficent 
and charitable, condescending and humane. ^ ^ '^ 

9. Though religion removes not all the evils of life,^ though it 
promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which indeed 
It were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yeft, if it mitigates 
the evils which necessarily belong to our state, it may justly be said 
to give " rest to them who labour and are heavy laden." 

10. What a smiling aspect does *he love ot parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to ever>' 
surrounding object, and every returning day ! With what a lustre 
does it ^Q even the small habitation, wnere this placid inter- 
course dwells ! where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed 
uninterruptedly to one another! 

11. How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear even- 
yirhere around us ! What a profusion of beauty and ornament u» 
poured forth on the face of nature ! What a magnificent spectacle 
presented to the view of man! What supply contrived for his 
(rants ! What a variety of objects set before "him, to gratify his 
KDses, to employ his understanding, to entertain his imagination, 
to cheer and gladden his heart ! 

12. The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of conso- 
btion to good men. Under trouble, it sooths their minds ; amidst 
temptation, it supports theirTirtue ; and, in their dying moments^ 
aiables them to say, " O death ! where is thy sting? O gi*avc I 
fhere is thy victory'?" 

SECTION vn. 

!• Agssilaus, king of Sparta, being asked, " WTiat things he 
[loaght most proper tor boys to learn, ''^answered, " Those which, 
bey ought to practise when they come to be men." A wiser than. 
LgesOaus has inculcated the same sentiment : *' Train up a child 
I the vay he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 

% An Italian philosopher expressed in his icvcitXo, \)cv^ ^^\ssi^ 
«8 hheitfttc;'' An estate indeed ^hich iff^ ^Tob9j&<& iss^^'ss!^ 
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"WitKxit cultiva^n ; but which will always abundantly repay the 
labours of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no 
part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun with 
noxious plants, or Icud out for show, mther than use. 

3. When Aristotle was asked, ** What a man could g^- by tell- 
ing a falsehood," he replied, " Not to be credited when he sp^iks 
the truth.". 

4w L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frdic- 
isome bo3rs were one day watching frogs, at the side of a pond ; and 
that, as any of them put their heads above the water, they pelted 
them down again with stones. One of the frogs, appealing to the 
humanity of the boys, made this striking observation ; •* Children, 
you do not consider, that though this may be sport to you, it is 
i^eath to us." 

5. Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at his 
table, in ms most prosperous days, the same frugality to which he 
had been accustomed in early life. He was frequently reproach- 
ed, by the courtiers, for this amplicity; but he used to reply to 
them, in the words of an ancient philosopher : "If the guests are 
men of sense, there is sufficient for them : if they are not, I qan 
very well dispense with their ccanpany." 

6. Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His cleanli- 
ness resulted from those ideas of order and decency which govern- 
ed all his actions; and the care which he took of his healtn, hxm 
his de^re to preserve his mind fr«e and tranquiL 

r. Eminentiy pleasing and honourable was the friendship be^ 
tween David and Jonathan. ** I am distressed for thee, my bro- 
ker Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving David; "very 
pleasant hast tiiou been 10 me : thy love for 'me was wonderful; 
pasfflng the love of women. " 

8, Sir Philip ^dney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wounded 
by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. He was 
.carried about a mile and a half, to the camp ; and being faint 
with the loss of bloo<^ and. probably parched with thirst through 
the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It was immediatdy 
brought to him : but, as he was putting the vessel to his mouth, i^ 
poor wounded soldier, who happened at that instant to be carmd 
©y him, looked up to it with wisnfiil eyes. The gallant and gene> 
roas Sidney took the bottle from his mouth, and delivered it to tht 
soldier, saying, "Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

9. Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whoin he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas ? " By tie same right,** 
I'eplied he, "that Alexander enslaves the woridl But I am called 
a robber, because I have only one small vessel ; and he is styled 
ft conqueror, because he commands great fleets and armies." we 
too often judge of men by the splendour^ and not by the merit of 
their actions. 

.10. Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, waa an amiable' and 

^good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame him 

"with a pas«on for military glory, he used to answer : ''That he 

more desii^ed the preservation of one subject, than die destructiflli 

t)f a thousand enemies." 

Ih M^ Are too often ingeni«as in mftkiog AffiUttlTes nutmift- 
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ble, by ^gravating to their own £aiicy, beyond bounds, atf . the 
evils whidi they endure. They compare tnemsdves with none 
but those whom thef imaeine to be more happy ; and ccxnplain^ 
that upon them alone has lallen the whole load of human soirows. 
Would they look with a more impartial eye on the world, they 
Would see themselves surroundea with sufferers; and find that 
•they jare only drinking out of that mixed cup, which Providence 
has- prepared for all. — **I will restore thy daughter again to life," 
said the eastern sage, to a prince who grieved immoderately for 
the loss of a beloved child, ''provided thou art able to engrave an 
her tomb, the names of three persons who have ntrver mourned.' 
The prince made inquiry after such persons ; but found the inquiry 
rain, and was silent. 

SECTION VHL 

1. He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city that is 
broken down, and without walls. 

2. A soft answer tumetli away wrath ; but grievous words stir up 
anger. 

3. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is^ than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith. 

4. Pride goeth before destruction; and a haughty spirit before 
a£EdL 

5. Hear counsel, and receive mstruction, that thoH maycst be 
truly wise. 

6. Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an en^ 
my are deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

'7. Seest tliou a man wise in his^own conceit ? There is moi'c 
I . hope of a fool than of him. 

8. He that is slow to aneer, ib better than the mighty ; and he 

that nileth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 
f 9. He that hath pit^r on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
; which he hath given, will he pay him again. 
r 10. If thine enemy be hungry, ^ve nim bread to eat ; and if 
t he be thirsty, give hirn water to drink. 
y. 11. He that planted the car, shaU he not hear? He that foimed 

thecye, shall he not see ? 
I 12. I have been voung, and now I am old ; yet have I never seen 
:' Qie righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg^g bread. 

13. It is better to be a door-keeper m the house of the Lord^ 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

14. I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spieading him- 
self like a ereen bay-tree. Yet he passed away : I sou^t lum, 
•out he coula not befound. - 

15. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of days is 
Aiier riglit hand; and in her left hand, riches and honour. •' Her 
wavB are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

16. How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell toge- 
ther in unity ! It is like precious ointment : Like the dew of H^- 
nxQn, and the dew that descended upon the mount^s of Zion. 

|7. '^^ sluegard will not plough by reason of the cold; hcf 
mQ therefore bee in harvest, and have nothing. 
18. I went by tne field of the slothful, and by the iravc^^x^^ 
e mn' TdJ of oodersitanding : and lol 'fL "waa «Si. ^ccr^ ts^Ms: 
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wifhthornd; nettles had covered its fiace ; and the stone wall was 
Inoken 4p?m. Then I saw, and considered it well. I looked upci 
i^ abd-recdved instruction. 

19k Honoqral^le age is not that which standeth in length of time 
ncf^ that which is measured by number of years : — ^But wisdom & 
the gra^ hair to man ; and an unspotted life is old age. 

30. &lamon, my son, luiow thou tiie God of thy fathers ; anc 
aurve him with a perfisct heart, and with a willing mind. K thai 
seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, h< 
will cast diee off for ever. 

SECTION IX. 

1. That every day has its pains and sorrows is umvcrsally exp& 
lienced, and almost universsmy confessed. But let us not attenc 
only to moumfhl truths : if we look impartially about us, we sh2^! 
find, that every day has likewise its pleasures and its joys. 

2. We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men. 
The Author of all good nourishes much piety and virtue in heart 
that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentance ready to spring 
up among many, i^hom we consider as reprobates. 

3. No one ought to conader himself as insignificant in the agh 
of his Creator. In our several stations, we are all sent forth to Ix 
labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father. Every man ha 
his work allotted, his talent committed to him ; by the due im 
provement of which he may, in one way or other, serve God 
promote virtue, and be useful in the world. 

4. The We of pr^se should be preserved under prcper.subor 
dinataon to the principle of dutj% In itself, it is a useful motive t 
actioot ; but when allowed to extend its influence too far, it cor 
4^s tiie whole character, and produces guilt, disgrace, and mise 
ly. To be entirely destitute of it, is a defect To be governed bj 
iL is depravity. The proper adjustment of the several principle 
fli action in human nature is a matter that deserves our highest at 
tention. For ji^^en any one of them becomes either too weak or toi 
8trone% it endahgers Ixih our virtue and our happiness. 

5. The dndres and pas»ons of a vicious man, having once cib 
tained an indhnited sway, trample him under their feet Thq 
make, him feel that he is subject to various, contradictory, anc 
imperious masters, who often pull him different ways. His soul t 
temlered the receptacle of many repugnant and jarring dispositions 
and resembles «ome barbarous country, cantoned out into differen 
{principalities, which are continually waging war on one another. 

6. Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far fron 
xhig, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. They* an 
xmSi more mquently the odf^ring of his own mi^uided choice 
Intemperance engenders dj3ease. sloth produces poverty, pridi 
creates disappointments, and diffionesty exposes to shame. • Tin 
mgover^ed pasinons pf men betray them into a thousand follies 
!heir fcHies into crimes ; and their crimes into misfortunes. 

7. When we it^ect on the many (JUstresses which abound in hu 

nan life i on the scanty proportion of happiness which any man I 

lere idlowed to enjoy ; on the small difi^ence which the divert 

|r of fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is surpriang, tha 

SavyakoM ever liave been a prei^Uent passiou amtiag men^ mud 
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more that it shculd have prevailed among Christians. Where 
so much is suffered in common, little room is left for envy. There 
is more occasion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to assist 
each other. 

8. At our first setting out in lifie, when yet unacquainted with 
the world and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with its 
smile, and eve^, object shines with the gloss of novelty, let us be- 
ware of the seducing appearances whicn surround us ; and recol- 
lect what others have suffered from the power of headstrong de- 
sire. If we allow any pas^on, even though it be esteemed mno- 
cent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, our inward peace will be 
impaired. But if anv, which has the tsunt of guilt, take early 
possesion of our mind, we may date, froni that moment, the ruin 
of our tranquillity. 

9. Every man nas some darling pas»on, which generally affords 
the first intix)duction to vice. Tne irregular gi^ficaticxis, into 
whidi it occasionally seduces him^ appear imder the form of venial 
weaknesses ; and are indidged, in the be^nning, with scrupulous- 
ness and reserve. But, by longer practice, these restraints weak- 
en, and the power of habit grows. One vice brings in another to 
its aid. By a sort of natural affinity they connect and entwine 
themselves together; tiU their roots come to be spread wide and 
deep over all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

1. Whence arises tlie misery of this present world ? It is not 
owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons, and mcle- 
ment skies. It is not owing to the debility of our bodies, or to the 
unequal distribution of the goods of fortune. Amidst all disadvan- 
ts^pes of this ]dnd, a pure, a stea/l^st, and enlightened mind, pos- 
se»»ed of strong virtue could esi ^tsc^lf in peace, and smile at the 
impotent assaults of fortune si 4:( tbr elements. It is within our- 
selves that misery has fixed its sesix. Our disordered hearts, our 
giulty passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are 
uie instruments of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the darts which adversity would otherwise point io vain against us. 

2.. While the vain ana the licentious are reyelliiw in flie midst 
of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of those scenes 
of sore distress which are passing at that moment throughout the 
world ; multitudes struggling for a poor subsistence, to support the 
wife and children whom they love, and who look up to them 
wjtlj eager eyes for that bread which they can hardly procure ; 
multitudes groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, untended 
and unmourneii ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weeping over 
the beloved friends whom they have lost, or in all tiie bitterness of 
anguish, bidding those who are just expiring th^a^ adieu. 

3. Never adventure on too near an approag;i to what iej evil. 
Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instances, with- 
out fear. Listen with reverence to every reprehension of con- 
science; and preserve the most quick and accurate sensibility to 
right and wrong. If ever your moral impressions bepn to decay, 
and your natural abhorrence of guilt to lessen, you have ground 
to dread that the ruin of virtue is £Eist approaching^ 
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4. By disappointments and trials the violence of our passions is 
taxned, and our minds are formed to sobriety and reflection. In 
the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of worldlv for- 
tune, we are iniu'ed to habits both of the active and the suffei^jrig 
virtues. How much soever we complain of the vanity of the workv 
facts plainly show, that if its vanity were less, it coiud not answer 
the purpose of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its plea^ 
sures are st91 too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then must 
the consequences have be«i, nad it yielded us more complete en- 
joyment ? If^ with all its troubles, we are in danger of being too 
much attached to it, how entirely would it liave secluced our anec- 
ti(His, if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures ? 

5. In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves to de- 
jection, carries no mark of a great or a worth)^ mind. Instead of 

■ smkin^ under trouble,, and declaring ** that his soul is weary of 
!ife," It becomes a >vise and a good man, in the evil day, with firmr- 
ness to maintain his post; to bear up a^^ainst the storm ; to have 
recourse to those aavantaees which, ui the worst of times, are 
always left to integrity ana virtue ; and never to give up the hope 
that better days may yet arise. 

6.^ How many youn^ persons have at first set out in the world' 
with excellent (fespositions of neart ; generous, charitable, and hu- 
mane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all with whom 
they had intercourse^ ! And yet, how often have . we seen all those 
lair appearances unhappily blasted in the progress of life, merely 
thi"ougii the influence ot loose and corrupting pleasures : and those 
very persons, who promised onqe to be blesBmgs to the world,, 
sunk down, in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of society! 

7. The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store futurity 
with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those periods 
of life, when im^natioi> is lively, and liope is ardent^ Lookmg for^ 
ward to the year now beginning, they are ready to promise them- 
selves4uuch, from the foundations ot prosperity which they have 
laid ; from the friendships and connexions which they Jiave se- 
cured; and ivoxu. the plans of conduct wliich they have formed. 
Alas ! how. deceHfili} do all th^se dreams -of happiness often prove! 
While many a^ saying in secret to their hearts, "To-morrow, 
j^all be as this day, anamoi^e abundantly,." we are obliged in re- 
• turn to say to them ; "^ Boast not yourselves of to-molTo^v ; for yon 
know not- what a day may bring lorth !" 



CHAPTER n. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

JVb rank or fiosae^ions can make the guilty mindha/ifiyi 
1. DioNYSitJS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being happy,, 
though he possessed great riches, and all the pleasui-es which 
wealth and power could procure, Damocles, one of his flatterers, 
deceived by those specious appearances of happiness, took occa- 
sjon to compliment him. on^thft csKjent of his power, his treasures^ 
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and royal magnificence: and declared that no monarch had ever 
been greater or happier than Dionysius. 

' S.'^Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, "to taste 
this hs^piness j^ and to know, by experience, what the enjoyments 
are, of which thou hast so hign an idea ?" Damocles, with joy, 
accepted the offer. The king ordered that a royal banquet should 
be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered with rich embroWery, 
l)laced for his favourite. Sideboards, loaded with gold aij^d silver 
])late of immense value, were an^anged in the apartment, "v 

3. Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend nis ta- 
ble, and to obey his commands with the utmost readiness, and the 
most profound submission. Fragrant ointments, chaplets of flow- 
el's, and rich perfumes, were aaded to the entertainment. 1-je 
table was loaded with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind, 
Damocles, intoxicated with pleasui-e, fancied himself among supe- 
rior beings. 

4. But in the midst of idl this happiness, as he lay indulging him- 
self in state, he sees let down from the ceiling, exactly over hi» 
liead, a glittering^ sword hung by a single hair. The sight of im- 
pending destruction put a speedy end to his joy and revelling. The 
r)omp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved ])late, and the de- 
licacy of the viands; cease to afford him any pleasure. 

5. He dreads to stretch forth his hand to tlic tJible. He throws 
off the garland of roses. He hastens to remove fix)m his dangjerous 
situation ; and earnestly entrcats the king to restore him to his fbr- 
niei" humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any longer a hap- 
piness so terrible. ... 

6. By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how mise- 
rable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in possession 
of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty could bestow, 

*^ ' CICERO, 

SECTION II. 

Change of external condition i» often adverse to xnrtue, 

1. In the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his fame so widely 
spread, that^enhadad, the kin^ of Syria, though an idolater, sent 
to consult him, concerning the issue of a (temper which threat- 
ened his life. The messenger employed on this occanon was Ha- 
zael, who appears to have been one of the princes, or chief men 
of the Syrian court. 

2. Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents himseli 
before the prophet; and accosts him in terms of the highest respect 
During the conference which they held together, Ehsha fixed his 
eyes steadfastly on the countenance of Hazael ; and discemine, by 
a prophetic sphit, his future tyranny and cruelty^, he could nol 
contain himself from burstings into a flood of tears, 

3. When Hazael, in surpnse, inquired into the cause of this sud- 
den emotion, the prophet plainly mformed him of the crimes and 
barbarities, which lie foresaw that he would afterwards commit. 
The soul of Hazael abhorred,, at this timcy the thoughts of cruel^; 
Uncomipted, as yet,-by ambition or greatness, his indignation rose 
at bdng thourfit capable of the savage actions which the pn^het 
hiad mentioned ; andr with much warmth he i-eplies ; •• But wW^ 
^ ^y servant a dog;, that he should do tl»a ^;t«dX ^3UlStf^V* 
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4. Elisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable change* 
which was to take place m his condition ; ** The Lord hath shown- 
me, that thou shalt be king over Syria." In course of time, all 
diat had been predicted came to pass. Hazael ascended the throne,, 
and ambition took possession of his heart. " He smote the chil- 
dren of Israel in all their coasts. He oppressed them during all 
the days of lung Jehoahaz :" and, from what is left on record of lus 
actions, he plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet fore- 
saw him to he, a man of violence, cruelty, a^d blood. 

5. In this passage of history, an object is presented, which de- 
sen'es our serious attention. We benold a man who, in one state 
of life, could not look uj^on certaun crimes without suiprise and 
horror ; who knew so little of himself, as to believe it imposable 
tor him ever to be concerned in committing them ; that same man, 
by a change of condition, and an unguarded state of mind, trans- 
formed in all his sentiments; and as he rose in greatness rising 
also in guilt ; till at last he completed that whole character of ini- 
quity, which he once detested. blair. 

SECTION IIL 

Haman; or, the nmery of pride, 

1. Ahasuerus, who. is supposed to be the prince known among 
the Greek historians bv the name of Artaxerxes, had advanc^ 
to the chief dignity in nis kingdom, Haman, an Amalekite, who 
inherited all the ancient enmity of his race, to the Jewish natiwi. 
He appears, from what is recorded of him, to have been a very 
wicked minister. Raised to greatness without merit, he employed 
his power solely for the gratification of his passions. 

2. As the honom's wluch he possessed were next to royal, lus 
pride was ever>' day fed with that servile homage, wluch is peculiar 
to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the kmg prostrated them- 
selves before him. In the midst of this general adulation, one 
person only stooped not to Haman. 

3. This was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to 
be an enemy to the people of God, and, with virtuous indignation, 
despising that insolence of prosperity with which he saw him lift^ 
up, "bowed not, nor did hrni reverence." On this appearance of 
disrespect from Mordecai^ Haman "was full of wrath: but he 
thougnt seotn to lay hand^ on Mordecai alone, " Personal revenge 
was not sufficient to satisfy him. 

4. So violent and black were his pasaons, that he resolved to 
exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged.. 
Abuang, for his cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous sove- 
reign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that, against a cer- 
tain day, all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions should be 
put to the swonL 

5. Meajiwhile, confident of success, and blind to approachii^ 
nun, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invitea by Ahar 
suems to a royal banquet, which Esther the oueen had prepared) 
**he went f6rth that day joyful, and with a glad heart*^ Fut be» 
hold how slight an- incident was sufficient to pdson his joy! As he 
went forth, he saw Mordecsu in the king's gate; and obaerved*. 
fiiBk be stfii refilsed to do him homaee : ''He stood not up, nor 

nmstAiai lumji* alth0ugb he wdl knew the fenvidabk de^ 
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sigRS, which Haman was preparing to execute. One private man, 
who d^ised his greatness* and disdained submission^ while a 
whole kingdom trembled before him ; one spirit, which the utmost 
stretch <rf his power could neither subdue nor humble, blasted his 
triumphs. His whole soul was shaken with a -storm of passim. 
Wrath, pride, and desire of revenge, rose into fury. With (Hfficiil- 
^ he restrained himself in public ; but as soon as he came tz> his 
own house, he was forced to disclose the agony of his raind^ 

r. He gathered together his friends ana family, with Zeresh 
his wife. "He told them of the glory of his riches, and the mul- 
titude of his. clMldren, and of all the things wherem the kin^ had 
proihoted him j and how he had advanced him above the pnnces 
and servants of the king. He said, moreover. Yea, Esther the 
queen suffered no man to come in with the king, to the banquet 
tJiat she had prepared, but myself ; and to-morrow also am 1 in- 
vited to her with the kin^^" After all this preamble, what is 
the conclusioa?" ** Yet aU this availeth me nothing) so long as I see 
Mbrdecai the Jew sitting at the king's gate." 

8. The sequel of Haman's history I shall not now. pursue. It 
might afford matter for much instruction, by the con^icuous jus- 
tice of God in his fall and punishment. But contemplating only the 
angular situation, in which the expressions Just quoted present 
him, and the violent a^tation of his mind which they disp^y, the 
following reflections naturaUy arise:: How miserable is vice, when 
one guilty passion creates so much torment ! liow unavaUing Ls 
prosperity, when in the height of it, a single disappointment can 
destroy the relish of all its pleasures ! how weak is human nature^ 
which, in the absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself ima- 
ginary woes! ^ BLAir», 

SECTION IV. 
Lady Jane Gray, 

1. This excellent personage was desce9d^^from the royal line 
of England by both ner parents* She was cliKefiiHy educated "it 
the pnhciples of the reformation ; and her wisdom and virtue ren- 
dered her a shining example to her sex. But it was her lot to- ' 
continue only a short period On this s^e of being; for, in earij 
life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild ambitron of tiie duke of North- 
umberland; who promoted a marriage between her and his son,, 
lord Guilford Dudley; and raised her to tiie throne of England> 
m oppo^tion to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth* 

2. At the time of their marriage, she was only about eighteen 
vears of s^e, and her husband was also very young : a «;eason of 
teie very unequal to oppose the interested views of artful and 
aspiring < men; who, instead of exposing them to danger, should 
have been the protectors of their innocence and youth. 

3. This extraordinary young person,^ besides tiie solid endow- 
ments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging di^pCNSition^ 
the most accomplished parts; and being of an eqiml age witiv 
kmg Edward VI. s^ had received all her education wiui him» 
and seemed ev^ to possess a greater facility in acquiring eyery 
pert of mai^ and classical literature. 

4. She had attained a knovrliedge of the Roman and Greek len-^ 
OS well as of several modem tongues ; had passed most a<t 

in ao appUcaticp fi»leaming; u)d«3q^s«a»^«w^;;fiiS;»'«^ 
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difference for other occupations and amusements usual with her 
sex and station. 

5. Ro^r Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, havmg at Tme 
time paid her a viat, found her employed in reading Plato, while 
the rest of the femily were cngagccl in a party of bunting in the 

>ark; and upon his admiring the singularity of her choice, she told 
iim, that she "received more pleasure from that author, than 
others could reap fiX)m all their sport and gaiety. " 

6. Her hccirt, replete with this love of literature and serious 
studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, who was de- 
scp'ing of her affection, had never opened itself to tlie flatteinng 
allurements of ambition ; and the infonnation of her advancement 
to the throne was by no means agreeable to her. She even re- 
fused to accept the crown ; pleiidL-cl the preferable right of the 
two princesses ; cxpresse:! her dread of tne consequences attend- 
ing an enterprise so dangerous, not to say so criminal ; and de- 
sired to remain in that private station in which she was bom. 

7. Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than reasons, of 
I\cr father luid father-in-law, and, above all, of her husband, she 
submitted to their wiU, and v;^as pre\'ailed on to relinquish her own 
judgment. But her elevation was of very shoit continuance, 
rhe nation declared for queen Mary; and the lady Ja^ie, after 
wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned 
to a private life, with .much more satisfaction than she felt when 
royalty was tendered to her. 

8. Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of gene- 
rosity or clemency, determined to remove every person, from whom 
the least danger could be apprehended. Warning was, there- 
tore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; a doom which die 
had expected, and which the innocence of her life, as well as the 
misfortunes to which she had been exposed, rendered no unwel- 
eome news to her. 

9. The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy to 
the prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, who molested ner 
with perpetual disputation ; and even -a reprieve of three days 
was .^*anted her, in hopes that she would be persuaded, during 
Chat tune, to pay, by a tunely conversion to poperj', some regard 
tt) her eternal welfare. 

10. Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy circum- 
atances, not only to defend her religion by solid arguments, but 
;dso to write a letter to her sister, in the Greek language ; in which, 
besides sending her a copy of the Scriptures in that tongue, she 
(;xhoited her to maintain, in every fortune, a like steady perscve-? 

'Va;ice. 

11. On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guilford, 
<3t-sired permission to see her; but she refused her consent, and 
sent him word, that the tenderness of their parting would over- 
tsome the fortitude of both ; and would too much unbend tlieir 
minds irom that constancy, which their appreaching end required 
eS them. Their separation, she said, would be only for a moment j 
aOQd they would soon rejoin each other in a scene, where their af* 
i^tions lYOuld be for ever united ; and whei* death, disappoint-' 
laent, and misfortune, could no longer have access to theni» or db- 
mrb thdr etsrmd felicity.. 
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12. It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and loixt 
, Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill ; but the 

council, dreading the compas»on of the people for their youth, 
beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their orders, and gave 
direc^ons that she should be beheaded within the verge of the 
Tower. 

13. Slie saw her husband led to execution ; and having given 
lum' from the window some- token of her remembrance, she 
waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hour should bring 
her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body carried back in 
a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the rejjorts, which 
she heard of the constancy of his end, than shaken by so tender and 
melancholv a spectacle. 

14. Sir John Gage,, constable of the Tower, when he led her to 
- execution, desire** ner tp bestow on him some small present, which 

he might keep a a perpetual memoriid of her. She gave him 
her table-book, iA which she had just written three sentences, on 
seeing[her husband's dead body; one in Greek, another in Latin, a 
third m English. 

15. The purport of them' was, "that human justice was against 
lus body, but the Divine Mercy would be favourable to his soul; 
and thSt if her fault deserved*punishment> her yoiitli, at least, 
and her imprudence,, were worthy of excuse ; and that God and 
posterity, she trusted, would show her favour. '* On the scaffold, 
she m^ade a speech to the by-standers, in. which the mildness of , 
her disposition led her to take the blame entirely on herself, with- 
out uttering one complaint against the severity with which she 
Ited been treated. 

16. She said, that her offence was, not that she had laid her 
hand i^>on the crown, but that she had not rejected it with suffi- 
cient constancy ;. that she had less erred through ambition than- 
through reverence to her parents, whom she had been taught to 
I'e^jectand obey: that she willingly received death, as the only 
satisfaction which she could upw make to the injured state ; and- 
though her infringement of the laws had been constrained, she 
would show, by her voluntary submissdon to their sentence, that 
she was desirous to atone for that disobedience, into which too 
nuich filial" piety had betrayed her: that she had justly deserved 
this punishment for being made the instrument, though the unwill- 
ing instrument, of the ambition^ of others:, and that the stor)* of 
her life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that in- 
oocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend any way to the 
(i.estractionrof the commonwealth. 

17. After uttering these words, she caused herself to be dis^ 
' robed by her women, and with a steady, serene countenance, s»U>- 

mitted herself to the executioner hume. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrul; or, the vanity of riches, 

»■ 1. As Ortogriil of Basra was one^ day wandermg along the- 
i ■ streets of Bagaat, musing on the varieties of merchandise which 
(. the fhops openwl to his view ; and observing the diffcient occupa- 
\ tianf wnich busied the multitude on every side, he was awaJcened 
Y ^jcomjftie tranquillity of meditation,, by a cixwd that obstructed V^^ 
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passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who, having 
returned from the divan, was entering his palace. 

2. Ortog^l mingled with the attendants ; and being supposed to 
have some petition for the ^^zie^, was permitted to enter. He 
surveyed the spaciousness of the apartments, admired the walls 
hung with eolden tkpestry, and the floors covered with silken car- 
pets ; and aespised the siniple neatness of his own little habitaticai. 

5. ** Surely,^' said he to himself^ "this palace is the seat of hap- 
piness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and discontent and 
901TOW can have no admission. Whatever nature has proWded 
for the delight of ^iense, is here spread forth to be enjoyed Wnhat 
can mortals hope or imagine, which the master of this palace 
has not obtained ? The mshes of luxury cover his table ! the 
voice of harmony lulls him in his bowers: he breathes tlie fhi- 
grance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upc^i the down of ^e 
cygnets of Ganges. ^**' 

4. He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; be wishes, and his 
wish is gratified; all, whom he sees, obey him, and all,, whom he 
hears, natter him. How different. Oh Ortogrul, is thy condidfrn,. 
who art doomed to the perpetual torments of unsatimed deare , 
and who hast no amusement in thy power, that can withhold thee 
from thy own reflections ! 

5. Tney tell thee that thou art wise; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wise have 
very little power of flattering themselves. That man is surely 
the most wretched of the sons of wretchedness, who lives with his 
own faults and follies always before lum ; and who has none to re- 
concile him to himself by praise and veneration* I havf^Jang 
sought ccmtent, and have not found it ; I will from this ^if^i^t 
endeavour to be rich." ^^' 

6. Fun of his new resolution, he shut himself in his cham^er^for 
six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. He sometimes 
purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to one of the kings in In- 
dia; and s(ftnetimes resotved to dig for diamonds in the mines of 
Golconda. 

^y. One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation of 
opiilion, sleep insenably seized him in his chair. He dreamed that 
he was rangmg a desert country, in search of some one that mig;ht 
teach him to grow rich; and as he stood on the top of a hill, 
shaded with cypress, in doubt whither to direct his steps, his 
father appeared on a sudden standing before him. "Ortogrul," 
said the old man, •*! know thy perplexity; listen to thy father; 
turn thine eye on the opposite mountain." 

8. Ortojgrcd loe&ed, and saw a torrent tumbling down the rodks, 
ifoaring wid> the noise of thunder, and scattering its foam on the 
knpending woods. " Now»" said his father, "behold the valley 
tW lies between the hills." Ortogrul looked, and espied a little 
weU, out of which issued a small nvulet " Tell me now,** said 
his fatitier, "dost thou wish for sudden affluence, that may pour 
Upon thee like the mountain torrent ; or for a slow and gradnal 
increase, resembling the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9. **Let me be quickly rich,** said Ortogrul; "let theeoldea 
stream be quick and violent** "Look round thee,** said his fitter. 
^cmc aipun.** Ortogrul looked, and perceived the channel oT 
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the torrent dry and dusty; but following the rivulet from the well, 
he traced it to a wide l^e* which th^ supply, slow dnd constant 
Jtept always fiilL He awoke, and determined to grow rich by 
silent profity and persevering industry. 

10. Having sold his patrimony, he engag^ in merchandise ; and 
in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised a house, 
equal in sumptuousnessto that of the \'izier, to which he invited all 
the ministers of pleasure, expectir^ to enjoy all the felicity which 
he had imajg;ined!^ riches able to afford. Leisure soon made him 
weary of himself, and he longed to be persuaded that he was 
great and happy. He was cou^eous and liberal : he gave all that 
i^proached him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please 
him, hopes of being rewarded. Every art of prsuse was tried, 
and every source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 

11. Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them. His own heart told him 
its fndlties ; his own understanding reproached him with his faults. 
•* How long,'* said he, with a deep sigh, " have I been labour* 
ing in vain to amass wealtli, which at last is useless! Let no man 
hereafter wish to be rich, who is already too wise to be flattered.'* 

DR. JOHNSON^ 

SECTION VI. 

7%e hill of science. 

1. In that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, the 
various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured foliage of 
the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces of inspiring au- 
tumn, open the mind to benevolence, anddispose it for contcmpla- 
tion, I was wandering in a beautinil and romantic country, till 
curioiuty began to give way to weariness : and I sat down on the 
fragment of a rock overgrown with moss; where the rustling of 
the fall^g leaves," the dashing of waters, and the hum of the dis- 
tant city, soothed my mind into a most perfect tranquillity ; ami 
sleep insennbly stole upon me, as I was indul^^ng the agreeable 
reverie, whicn the objects around me naturally mspired. 

2. I imme^tely found myself in a vast extendexl plain, in the 
middle of whif^ arose a mountain higher than I had before any 
conception dL Sf^os covered with a multitude of people, chiefly 
youth ; many'dt^hom pressed forward with the liveliest exprcs- 
^on of ardour'^in their countenance, though the way was in many 
p^ccs steep and difficult 

3. I observed, that those, who had but just begun to climb the 
JliU, thought themselves not far from the tc^ ; but as they pro^ 
ceeded, new hills were con^ually rising to their view ; and the 
summit oi the liighest tliey could 'before discern seemed but wl 
foGft of another, tm the mountain at length appeared to lose iti^ 
in die clouds. 

4. As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a fiiaidljr 
insCructer suddenly appeared : '' the mountain before thee/' sdid 
he, "is the Hill of Science. On the top is the temple of Truth, 
vhose head is above the cloudy an4 a veil of pure Ught corei9 
her &ce. Observe the progress of her votaries; be sile&t and. 

T I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my eye 
the multitodes who were gUdUxis Use atee^ cmcDl ^ ^^^ 
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tibserved acmong them a youth of a livtly look, a piercmg eye, and 
floniething fiery and irregular in all his motions. « His name wa^ 
Genius. He darted like an ea^le up the mountain ; and left his 
companions gazing after him with envy and admiration: but hia 
progress was unequal, and intenupted b^ a thousand caprices, 

6. When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in hei- 

tram. '/When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured 

to the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and untried paths ; 

.^and made so many excursions from the road, that his feebler c(Mn- 

%anicHis often outstripped him. I observed that the muses beheld 

niin with partiality; but Truth oft^ frowned and turned aside her 
facfe. 

7. While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights, I saw a person of very different appearance, named Ap- 
phcation. He crept along with a slow ana unremitting pace, his 
eyes fixed on the top of the mountain, patiently removmg every 
stone that obsti-ucted his way, till he saw most oi those below him, 
who had at fii-st dended his slow and toilsome progress. 

8. Indeed, there were few who ascended the hill with equal, 
and imintejTupted steadiness; for, besides the difficulties of^the 
way, thev were continu?dly soUcited to turn aside, by a numerous 
crowd of appetites, pttksions, and pleasures, whose importunity, 
when once .complied wSL they became lesfe and less able to resist: 
and though they often •■umed to the path, the asperities of the 
road were more severeri^^lt ; the hill appeared more st^ep and 
Tuggdd ; the fruits, which'trere wholesome and refreshing, seemed 
harMi and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and their feet tript at 
every little obstruction. 

9. I saw, with some surprise, that the muses, whose business was 
to cheer and encourage those who_ were toiling up the ascent, 
would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and accompany those 
who were enticed away at the call of the passions. They accom* 
panied them, hc"^»^ever, but a. little way; and always forsook them 
when they lost* sight of the hill. The tyrants then doubled their 
ch^s upon the unhappy captives ; and led them away, without 
i*esistance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

10. Among the innumerable seducers, who were endeavouring 
to draw away the votaries of Truth from^he path of science, theixj 
was one, so little formidable in her appearance, and so gentle and 
languid in her attempts, that I should scarcely have taken notice 
of her, but for the numbers she had imperceptibly loaded with 
her ch^s. 

11. Indolence, (for so she was called,) far fix)m proceedmgte 
open hostilities, did not attempt to turn tneir fe^ out of the path, 
but contented herself with retarding their progress ; and the pur- 
pose she could not force them to abandon, sshe persuaded them to 
delay. Her touch had a power like that of ue torpedo, which 
withered the strength of ^ose who came within its mfluence. Her 
uahappy captives still turned their faces towards the temple, and 
always hoped to arrive there; but the ground seemed to slide 
^frcni beneath their feet, and they found themselves at tlie bottom^ 
before they -suspected they had chaneed their place, 

12. The placid serenity, which at first appeared m thdr oounte* 
oance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languxu*. which was 
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tnged with deeper and deeper g^oom, as they glided down the 
stream of Insignificance: a dark and sluggish water, which is curl- 
ed by no breeze, and enlivened l^ no murmur, till it fidls into a 
dead sea, where startled passengers are awakened by the shocks 
^id the next moment buned in tne gulf of Oblivion. 

13. Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science, 
ixme seemed less able to return than the f(^owers of Inddence. 
The captives of Appetite and Pasaon would often sdze the mo- 
ment wnen their tyrants were lanjgpid or asleep, to escape firaai 
their enchantment; but the dominion of Indolence was constant 
and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, till resistance was in vain. 

14. After contemplating these tiling I turned my eyes towards 
the top of the mount^n, where the air was always pure and exhi- 
larating, the path shaded with laurels and evergreens, and the 
effulgence which beamed from the £ace of Science seemed to shed 
a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, are they who are per- 
mitted to ascend th^nountain ! But while I was pronouncing this 
exclamation, with uncommon ardour, I saw, standing beside me, 
a form of diviner features, and a more benign radiance. 

15. " Happier," said she, **are they whom Virtue conducts to 
the Mansions of Content!" " What, '^ said I, "does Virtue then 
resde in the vale?" " I am found," siud she, " in the vale, and I 
illuminate the mountain. I cheer the cotta^r at his toil, and in- 
spire the sage at his meditation. I mingle m the crowd of cities, 
aind bless the hermit in his celL I have a temple in every heart 
ti^atowns my influence; and to him that wishes for me, I am al- 
ready present Science may raise thee to eminence ; but I alone 
can guide ^ee to felicity !" 

16. While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out my arms 
towards her, wifli a vehemence which broke my slumber. The 
chill dews were; &l|]i3u^ around me, and the shades of evening 
stretched over thfiJitorajm^^U and resigned 
the night to v&m^mHUSm&it^ aiken*. 

The jimrtOf^aW^ a fOttitl^tf ^iman^^A^ 

1. Obidah, the son of Aben^na, left the caravansera' early in 
the momii^, and pursued his journey through the plains of In- 
dostan. Kfe was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he was animated 
with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked swiftly forward 
ever ^e vadlies, and saw the hills gradually rising before him« 

2. As he passed along, his ears were delighted with the mom- 
ihj^ song of tne bird of paradise ; he was fiEumed by the last flutters 
of^the unking breeze, and sprinkled with dew from groves of 
^ices. He sometimes contemplated the towering height of the 
oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes caught t!:>e gentle fra- 
grance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring : all hi$ 
senses were gratified, and all care was banish^ from his heait. 

3. Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, and 
the increased heat preyed upon his strength; he then looked 
jxsund about him for some more commodious path. He saw, OH 
lus ri^ht hand* a grove that seemed to wa.ve its shades as a «gn 
of invitation ; he entered it, . and found the coobiess and vea^darp 
ftT9wa&\y pleasant 

D 
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4. He did not, however, foi'get whither he was travelling; but 
found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the same direction with the main road ; and was pleased* 
that, by this happy experiment, he h^id found means to umte^plea- 
sure with business, and to gain the rewards of dilif ♦'tice wimout 
suffering its fatiipes. 

. 5. He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, without the 
least remission of his ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds, which the heat had as- 
sembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself with pludc- 
ing the flowers that covered the banks on either side, or the fhiits 
that hung upon the branches. 

6. At last, the green path began to decline from its fii"^ tenden- 
cy, and to wind among lulls and thickets, cooled withfountams, and 
murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and 
began to consider wlicther it were longer safe to forsake the 
known and common 4:rack ; but remeinbeiT»g that the heat was 
now in its gi'eatest violence, and that the plain was dusty and un- 
even, he resolved to pursue the new path, which he supposed 
only to make a few meanders, in c^.mpliance with the varieties of 
the ground, and to end at last in the common road. 

r. Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
thongh he suspected that he was not gaining gn^und. This unea- 
smess of his mmd incline<l him to lay hold on every new object, and 
snve way to eveiy sensation that might sooth or 'divert him. He 
listened to every echo ; he mounted every hill for a fresh pros- 
pect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; and pleased himself 
with tracing the course of a gentle river that rolled among the 
trees, and watered a large region with innumerable circumvolutions. 

8. In these amnsements, the hours passed away unaccounted ; 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel He stood pensive and confused, afraid to 
go forward lest he should go wrong, yet conscious that the time of 
loitering was now past. While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tainty, the sky was overspread with clouds ; the day vanished fix)ni 
before him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round'his head. 

9. He was now roused by his danger to a quick and painful re- 
membrance of his folly ; he now saw how happiness is lost^hen 
ease is consulted; he lamented the unmanly impatient that 
prompted him to seek shelter in the gixjve ; and despisedJhe petty 
curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. , Whue hewas thus 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder "broke his 
mecUtation. 

10. He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, to 
tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find somjD 
issue where- the wood might open into the plain. JHe prostrated 
himself on the ground, and recommended his life to the Loixi of 
Kature. He rose with confidence and tranquillity, and pressed 
tti with resolution. The beasts of the desert were in motion, and 
pi> every hand were heard the mingled howls of rage and fear, and 
hivage and expiration. All jthe horroi*s of darkness and solitude 
kirrounded him: the winds roared in the woods ; and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills. 

11. Thus forlorn and (^stres^ed, he wandered through the ivild. 
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wthout knowing whither he was going, or whether he was every 
moment drawhi^ nearer to safety, or to destruction. At lengthy 
not fear, but laoour, began to overcome him ; his breath erew 
short, and his knees trembled ; and he was on the point of Tying 
down in resignation to his fate, wh^n he beheld, through the bram 
bles, the glimmer of a taper. 

12. He advanced towards the light; and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the aoor, 
and obtained admission. The old man set before him" such provi- 
sions as he had collected for himself, on which Obidah fea witli 
eagerness and gratitude. 

13. When the repast was over, " Tell me," said the hermit, "by 
what chance thou hast been brought hither.^ 1 have been now 
twenty yeai*s an inhabitant of the wudemess, in which I never saw 
a man before. " Obidah then related the occurrences of his jour- 
ney, without any concealment or palliation. ' 

14. " Son," said the hermit, **Iet the errors and follies, the dan- 
gers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. Remember, 
my son, that numan life is the journey of a day. We rise in the 
morning of youth, full of vigour, and full of expectation ; we set for- 
ward with spirit and hope, with gaiety and with dUigence, and 
travel on a while in the direct road of piety towards the mansions 
<rf rest 

15. **In a short time, we remit our fervour, and endeavour to 
find some mitigatiop of our duty, and some more eaj^y means of 
obtaining the same eftd. We then relax our vigour, and resolve 
no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but rely upon 
our own constancy, and venture to approach what we resolve never 
to touch. We tnus enter the bowers of ease, and repose in the 
shades of security. 

16. "Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be made, 
and whether w^ may not, at least, turn our eyes upon the ^r- 
dens of i)leasure. We approach them with scruple and hesita- 
tion; we entet* them, but enter timorous and trembling; and al- 
ways hope to pass through them without losing the. road of virtue, 
whidi, for a while, we keej) in our aghty ana to which we pur- 
pose to retu'm. But temjjtation succeeas temptation, and one com- 
pliance prepares us for another ; we in time lose the happiness of 
mnocence, and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications. 

17. "By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our ori^nal 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational desire. \\'^e 
entangle oui^vcs in business, immerge ourselves in luxury,. and 
ix)vc through the labyrinths of inconstancy ; till the darkness of 
old age begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our 
way. We then look back upon our lives with horror, with sor- 
row, with repentance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish, that ^ 
we had not forsaken the ways of virtue. 

18. " Happy are they, my son, who shaU learn from thy exam- 
ple, not to des^>£ur ; but shall remember, that, though the day is 
past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort to 
be made: that reformation is never hq)eless, nor sincere endea- 
vours ever unassisted; that the wanderer may at length return 
after 93X his errors ; and thiit he who impVoie^ ^Xwwj^^b.^^^nv- 
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rage fix>in above, shall find danger and diffiodtf ^hre wav btBate 
hiin. Go now, my sod, to thv rqpoae^^commit thsradf to the cate 
of OinnipoCence ; and when me rooming calls agun to toil, b^^ 
aoew thy journey and thy life." dr. johvson. 



CHAPTER 111. ' 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECnON I. 

TTte im/iortance of a good Education. 

1. 1 CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like marble h 
the quarry: which shows none of its inherent beauties, usdlthe 
skill of the polisher fetches out the cdours, makes the surface 
shine, and discovers ever3r ornamental cloud, sptit, and vein, that 
runs through the body of it Education, after d&e same miuiner, 
when It works upon a noble mind, draws oat to view every latent 
virtue and perfection* which, without such helps, are never abk 
to make then* appearance. 

2. If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so sooi 
upon him, I shall make use, of the same instance to illustrate tiie 
force of educaticm, which Aristotle has brought to explain his doc- 
trine of substantisd forms, when he tells us &at a statue lies hid h 
a block of mar!^ ; and that the art of the statuary onlv dean 
away the superfluous matter, and removes the rubbislij The 
figure is in the stone, and the^ sculptor onlv finds it 

3. .'What sculpture is to a block of marole, education is to a hur 
man soUl. The philosopher, the siunt, or the hero, the wise, the 
good, or the great man, very often lies hid and concealed in a 
plebeian, which a pr(n>er education might have diiunterred, and 
nave brought to light \ I am therefore much delight^ with read- 
ing the accounts of sav^ nations ; and with contemplating those 
virtues which, are wild aiftd uncultivated : to see courage exerting 
itself in fierceness^ resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, 
patience in sullenness and despair. 

4. Men's pas»ons operate varioi»ly, and appear in .different 
kfaid^of actions, according as they are more or less rectified and 
swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes, who, upon the 
death of tneir masters, or upon dianging their service, hang them- 
selves upon the next tree, as it sometimes happens in our Ameri* 
can plantations, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it 
expresses itself in so dreadful a manner .^ ' 

5. AVhat might not that savage greatness of soul, which appears 
in these poor wretches on many occasions, be reused to, were it 
rightly cultivated ?\ And what colour of excuse can there be, foi- 
the contempt with irhich we treat this part of our ^)ecies ; that 
We should not put them upon the common foot of humanity ; that 
we should only set an insignificant fine upon the m^ who murders 
them ; nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut them olf 
from the prospects of happiness in another world, as well as in 
this; and deny them tiuit which we look upon as the proper 
means for attaming it ? 

6. It is therefore an nnspeakablc blessing, to be bom In those 
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fiarts of the world where wisdom and knowledge fionrisli ; though* 
it must be confessed, there are,, even in these parts, several poor 
uninstructcd persons, who are but little above the ii]Jiabitants of 
Uiose nations of which I have beea here speaking ; as those who 
have had the advantages of a more, liberal education, rise above 
one another by several diflfei'ent degrees of perfection. 

7. For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only be^un to be chipped, sometimes rough hewn, and 
but just sketched mto a human figure ; sometimes,, we see the 
man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and featuixjs ; sometimes, 
we find the figure wrought up to great elegancy; but seldom meet 
with any to which the hand of a Phidias or a.rraxiteles could not 
give several nice touches and finishings. addison. 

SECTION IL 

On Gratitude. 

1. Thkre is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gi*atitude. It is accompamea with so great inward satisfEtction* 
mat the duty is sdttciently rewarded by the performance. It is 
not, like the practice of many other virtues, difficult and p^nfiiV 
but attended with so much pleasure, that were there no positive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it 
hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in i^ for the natural 
gratificaticai which it affords, 

2. If gratitude is due from^ man to man, how much more from 
man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being does not only confer upon 
\is those bounties which proceed more immediately from his 
himd, but even those benefits which are conveyed to us by others. 
Every blessing we enjoy, by wliat means soever it maybe de- 
rived upon us, is the gift of Him who b the great- Author of good, 
and the Father of mercies, 

3. If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, naturally 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful man, 
ft exalts tl\e soul mto rapture, when it is employed on this great 
object of gi'atitude ; on this beneficent Being, who has given us 
every thing we already possess, and from whom wo expect every 
thing we yet hope for. addison, 

SECTION in. 
On Forgiveness, 
1. Thb most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur with 
divine authority, to enforce the duty ot forgiveness. Let him who 
has never in his life done wrong, fee avowed the privilege of re 
maining[ inexorable. But let suck as are conscious of frulties and 
crimes, consider forghreness as a debt which they owe to others^ 
Common failings ate the strongest lesson of mutual forbearanfte. 
Were this virtue unknown among men, order and ccoufort, pes^ce 
dhd repose, would be strangers to human life. 
%r Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure whidi 
ion prescribes,, would excite resentment in return. The m* 
d person would beccme the injurer ; and* thus wrongs, retalift* 
), an4 fresh injitries, would circulate in endless succ0^noi^ 
tiQ.thc world jUna rendered a field of blood. 

SL Of a& ^ passions whiclr invadls ttte human breast^ rertscifl^^ 
fhe most dirdni. .VHien aik>wed to Te\gEi ^Vdi t(^ ^tbsoD&v^XI^ 

■ ,v 
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more than sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to 
man In his present state. How much soever a person may nifier 
from injustice, he is always In hazard of suffermg more fitnn the 
prosecution of. revenge. The* violence of an enemy cannot inl^ 
- what is equal to the torment he creates to himself, by means of 
the fierce and desperate passions which he allows to rage in his 
soul. 

4. Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery are re- 
presented as delighting in reven^ and cinielty. But all that is 
great and good in the universe, is on the side df clemencv and 
mercy. The almighty Ruler of the world, though for agfes offend- 
cd by the unrighteousneiis, and insulted by tlie impiety of men, is 
*' long sufFeiTug and slow to anj^cr." 

5. pis S(Mi, when he aj-peai-ed in our nature, exhibited, both in 
his life and his death, the hiost illustrious example of forgiveness 
Avhich the world ever beheld. If we look into the history of man- 
kind, we shall find that, in every age, they who have been re- 
{^Dectcd as worthy, or admired as great, hsftm been distinguished 
tor this viilue. * 

6. Revenge dwells in little minis. A noble and ma^animous 
spirit is always superior to it It suffers not from the injuries c£ 
men those severe shocks which others feel. Collected within itsdf, 
it stands Immoved by their impotent assaults; and with generous 
pity, rather than with anger, looks down on their unworthy con- 
duct. It has been truly said, that the greatest man on earth can 
no sooner commit an injury, than a good man can make himself 
greater, by forgiving it. bl&ir. 

SECTION IV. 
Motived to the practice of gentleness, 

1. To pwrnote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
charftctcr with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own fail- 
ing, to give that indulgence wluch in our turn we claim. It is 

1)ritle which fills the world with so much harshness and severity. 
n the fulness of self-estimation, we forget what we are. We 
ci:dm attentions to which we are not entitled. We. are rigorous 
to oft'ences, as if we had never offended ; unfeeling to distress, as 
if we knew not what it was to suffer. From those airy regions of 
pride and folly, let us descend to our proper level. 

2. Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence has 
placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities common to all. 
If the i*eflection on natural equality and mutual offences, be in- 
sufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least remember what we 
are in the sight of our Creator. Have we none of that forbear- 
ance to give one another, which w^ all so earnestly intreat from 
heaven ? Can we look for clemency or gentleness from o^r Judge,, 
when we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

3. Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small mo*- 
ment of those things, wluch are the usual incentives to violence 
aiid contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, we view every 
appearance through & false medium. Tne most inconsiderable 
pomt^ interest, or honour, swells into a mom^itous object ^ and 

^ &e anftht^ attack seems to threaten immediate ruin. 

4. avX after pas^on or pride has subsided, we loc^ arouxid ia 
Tajjy for the mi^ty mischiefs we (treaded. The fabric, whicli our 
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L" disturbed. imagination had reared, totally disappears. But though 

!" 4lie cause of contention has dwindled away, its consequences re- 

. iB|^ We have alien^Lted a friend ; we (have imbittered an ene- 

n^ ; weTfiave sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevolence, or 

disgust 

^ 5. Let us suspend our violence for a moment, when causes of 
disc(M^ occur. L.et us anticipate tliat period of coolness, which,, 
of itself, wiU soon arrive. Let us reflect how little we have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how much of the true 
happiness of life we are certain of throwing away. Easily^ and 
from the smallest chink, the bitter waters of strife are let Kirthj 
but theii^ course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suffer- 
ing most from their poisonous effect, who first allowed them to flow. 

BLAIR. 

• SECTION V. 

A atiefucious temfier^ the source of misery to its fiossessor, 

1. As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and calami- 
ties in the world, so it is tlie spring of certain misery to the person 
who indulges it. His friends will be few; and small will be his 
comfort in those whom he possesses. Believing others to be his 
enemies, he will of course make them such. Let his caution be 
ever st> great, the asperity of his thoughts will often break out iu 
his behaviour; and in return for suspecting and hating^ he will 
incur suspicion and hatred. 

2. Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself^ 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and open en- 
mity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst evils which 
any man can suffer. If "m ail fear there is torment,*' how misera- 
ble must be his state who, by living in perpetual je^ousy, lives in 
perpetual dread ! 

3. Looking upon himself to be suiToimded with spies, enemies, 
imd designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and trust. He knowj^ 
not to whom to open himsel£ He dresses his countenance in 
forced smiles, while his heart throbs within from appi-ehensl(His 
of secret treachery. Hence fretfulness and ill-humour, disgust at 
the world, and all the painful sensations of an instated and miblt 
tered mind. 

4. So numerous and great are tlie evils ari^ng from a suspicious 
disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligible to ex- 
pose ourselves to occasional disadvantage fit)m thinking too well ot 
others, than to suffer continual misery by thinking always ill of 
them. It is better to be sometimes imposed upon, than never to 
trust Safety is purchased at too dear a rate, when, in order to 
secure it, we are obliged to be always clad m armour, and to tivrj 
in petpetual hostility with our fellows. 

5. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of tjie 
Qomfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his ^tuotion, whatt- 
ever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudaice directs his 

. intercourse with tlie world \ but no black suspicions haunt hi3 hours 
of rest Accustomed to view the characters of his neighbours Vk 
title most favourable light, he is like one who dwells amidst those 
beautiful scenes of nature, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 

6. Whereas the suspicious man, having his imagination fillcst 
wUh. all the shockii^ form& of founsoi f^iliRib«^> ^^ft^;^^ ^^sl^ 
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treachery, resembles the travelled, in the wilderness, who discerns 
no objects around him but such -'as are either dreary or terrible; 
caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey tlwit 

SECTION VI. 

Comforts of religion^ 

1. There are many wno have passed the age of youth and ; 
i>eauty; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling season; ; 
who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired in their health, . 
depressed in thek- fortunes, stript 6i their fnends, their children, 
rmd perhaps still more tender connexions. What resource can . 
(his world aiford them t It presents a dark and dreary waste,^' 
ihrough which there docs not issue a single ray of comfort. • _ "- 

2. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an erid ; "RngJ, 
experience of mankind, an experience very" different ftt)m what*') 
the open and generous soul of youtli had fondly dreamt of, has \ 
i^endered the heart almost inaccessible to new friendships. ^Wie \ 
pnncipal sources of activity are taken away, when they fer whoiA ] 
we labour are cut off from us ; they who animated, and who sweet-.-* 
cned all the t(Mls of life* 

3. . Where thenican the soul find refiige, but in the bosom of He- 
licon ? Tliere she is admitted to those prospects of Providence 
and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the heart. I speak 
liei-e of such as retain ^he feelings of humanity ; whom misfortmies 
have softened, .and perhaps rendered more delicately sensible ; 
not of such as possess that stupid insensibility, which some are 
pleased to dignity with the name of Philosophy. 

4. It mi^t therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance of 
religion to support their virtue,, and who never feel the want of its 
Gonac^tions, would yet have the humanity to consider the very 
different ^tuation ot the rest of mankind ; and not endeavoarto 
deprive them of what habit, at least, if they will not allow it to be 
nuture, has made necessary to their morals, and to their happiness. 
'5.* It ini^ht be expected, that humanity would prevent them 
frcxn breakmg into the last retreat of the unfortunate, who can no 
TiOnger be objects of their envy or resentment ; and tearing from 
them their cMily remaining comforts The attempt to ridicule reli- 
gion may be agreeable to some, by relieving them from restraint 
upon Uieir pleasures ; and may r«ider others very miserable, by 
making them doubt those truths,, in which they were most deeply 
^Tterested ; but it can convey real good and happiness to no one 
lindlvidaul. . ckegory. 

SECTION VII. 
Diffidence of our abilitie&, a mark of wisdom. 

1. It is a sure indication of good sense,, to be diffident of \t We 
thtm^ and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin to discern 
Hx>w weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfection of under- 
standing, is impossible : \xt makes the nearest approaches to it« 
who has the sense to (fiflcecn» and the humility to acknowledge, iti^ 
invperfec^onsi 

3. Miodesty alwftTs uts gracefully upon jrouth^ it covers a rnult^^ 
m^ of &ul&^ ana doubles the lustre of every virtue which it 
^pcms to hklet the perfectbns oA men beiog like- thote flowers- 
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which appear more beautiful, when their leaves are a little con- 
tracted and folded up, t^ian when th^ are full blown, and di^>lAy 
themselves, without any reserve, to tne view. 

3. We are some of us vc^ fond of knowledget and apt to value 
ourselves iq^ any profideifey in the sciences : one science, how* 
ever, there is, woith more than all the rest, and that is, the science 
of living well ; which shall remain, when '^tongues shall cease,** 
and *' uiowledge shall vanish away.** 

X As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age is 
ray fhutfiil, the time will come, whoi we shall have no pleaMire 
in tnem: nay, the time shall come, when they shall be exploded, 
and would mx^ been forgotten, if they had not been preserved in 
thoiie excellent books, wnich contain a confutation ot them ; like 
insects preserved for ages in amber, which otherwise would soob 
'have returned to the common mass of things.. 

5.1 But a firm behef of Christianity, and a practice suitable to it. 
yr&i support and invigorate the mind to the last ; and most of alL 
lit last, at that important hour, which must decide our hopes saA 
wprehensions: and the wisdom, which, like our Saviour, cxnneth 
ifrom above, will, throu^ his merits, brii^ us thither. All our 
.other stu(ye8 and pursuits, however different, ought to be sub« 
servient, to, and centre in, this grand point, the pursuit of etemdl 
happiness, by being good in ourselves^ and useful to Uie world. 

SEED.' 

SECTION VIII. 
On tke imfiortance of order in the dktribution of our Hme, 

1. Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed to u& 
by God ; of wluch we are now the depositaries, aihd are to render 
an account at the last That portion cv it which he has allotted to 
us, is intended partly for the concerns of tliis world, partly for those 
of the next 

2. Let each of these occupy, in the distribution of our time, 
that space which properly belongs to it Let not the hours of hos- 
pitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge of our necessary 
affairs ; and let not what we call necessary aflsurs, encroach upon 
the time which is due to devotion. To every thing there is a sea- 
son, and a time for every puipose under the neaven. If we delaj 
till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and pi^vent them from canyin^ us algng smoothly. 

3. He who every morning plans the transactions of the day, and 
follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will guide him 
through the labynnth of the most busy life. The order^ arrange- 
ment of his time is like a ray of light, which darts itself through 
all his af&irs. But, where no plan is laid, where the di^K»al of 
time is surrendered merely to the chance of incidents, all tnings lie 
huddled together in one chaos, which admits neither of distributioA 
nor review. * 

4. The first requisite for introducing order into the manage* 
ment (tf time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its value. Let 
us consider well how much depends upon it, and how fast it flies 
awuy. The bulk of men ai-e in nothing more capricious and incon- 
gistest, than in their appreciatian of tuxvs. When thc;^ t\v^s^c&'^ 
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as the meuure of their ccmtinuance on cartli, they higlily prize it, 
and with t^e gi^eatest anxiety seek to lengtl^en it oiit. 

5. But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear to 
h(dd it in contempt, and squander it with inoonsiderate pro^skm^ 
\yhile they complain that life is short, they j<re often wishing its 
different periods at an end. Covetous of every other possession, 
of time only they are prodigal. They allow every idle man to be 
master of this property, ana make every frivolous occupation wel- . 
oome that can help them to consume it.' 

6. Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be ex- 
pected that order should be.obsencd in its distribution. But, by 
this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and lasting regret 
are they laymg up in store for themselves! The time which mey 
suffer to pass away in the midst of confusion, bitter repentance 
seeks afterwards in vain to recall. What was omitteil to be done at 
its proper moment, arises to be the torment of sonie future season. 

7. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected youth. 
Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a former period, 
labours under a burden not its own. At trie close of life, the dying 
man behold with anguish that his days are finishing, when his pre- 
paration for eternity is hardly commenced. Such are the effects 
©f a disorderly waste of time, through not attending to its ^'alue. 
Every thing iii the life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing fe 
performed aright, from net beine performed in due season. 

8. But he who is orderly in tlie distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is justly 
said to redeem the time. By proper management, he prolongs it. 
He lives much in little space-; more in a few yeai-^ than otliers do 
m many. He can live to God and his own soiil, and at the same 
time attend to all the liwful interests of the present world. He 
looks back on the past, and pi*ovides for the future. 

9. He catches and arrests the liours as they fly. They are 
marked down for useful purposes, and their memory remains. 
Wliei^as those hours fleet by the man of confusion like' a shadow. 
His days and years are either blanks, of which he litiS no remem- 

Jtirance, or they are filled up with so confused and irregular a suc- 
cession of unfinished transactions, that though he remembers he 
has been busv, yet he can give no account of the business which 
h<is emploved him. blair. 

SECTION IX. 
The dij^ity of virtue amidst con'ufit pxamfilea, 
\. The most excenent and honoiirable character which can 
adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting the torrent 
«f vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtue against a 
coiTupted multitude. It will be found to hold in general, that iChey, 
who, in any of the great lines of life, have distinguished themselves 
fbr thinking profoimdly, and acting nobljr, have despised popular 
prejudices; and departed, in several things, from the common 
ways of the world. 

2. On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, than 
where religion aiid morality are concerned. In times of prevauling 
Iteentiousness, to maintain imblemished \drtue, and Uncorrupted 
integritv; in a public or a private cause, to stand finn by what is 
Mr tai(l)\\%Xt amidst discouragements and opposition; despiamg 
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groundless ccnsurc and reproach ; ^sdaining. all compliance with . 
public manners, when they are vicious and unlawful ; and-never I 
ashamed of the punctual discharge of every duty towards God and * 
man; — ^this is wnat shows true greatness of spirit, and will ffrmt w^ 
appn>bation even from the degenerate multitude themselves. f 

3. ** This is the man," (their conscience will oblige ^em to ac-- 
knowledce,) " whom we are unable to bend to mean condescen- 
sions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him ; he 
rests on a principle within, which we cannot shake. To this man 
we may, on any occasion, safely commit our cause. He is incapa^ 
ble of Detraym'g his trust, or deserdng his friend, or denying nis 
faith." 

4. It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard t» 
principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which pecidiarlv 
marked the characters of those in any age, who have snonc with 
distinguislied lustre ; and has consecrated their memory to all pos- 
terity. It was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the most singu- 
lar testimony of honour from heaven. 

5. He continued to " walk. with Cxod," when the world aposta- 
tized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of him ; so 
that living among sinners,lie was translated to heaven without see- 
ing death ; " Yea, speedily was he taken away, lest wickedness 
should have altered nis understanding, or deceit beguiled his soul." 

6. \\nhen Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to save it. 
Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an 
angeL among spints of darkness; and the destroying flame was 
not permitted to go forth, till the good man was called away, liy 
a heavenly messenger, from his devoted city. 

7. When "all flesh had corrupted their way upon the earth," 
then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of righteousness. 
He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane crew. But they by 
the deluge were swept away; while on nim. Providence conferred 
the immortal honour, of being the restorer of a better race, and the 
father of a new world. Such examples as these, and such honours . 
oomferred by God on them who withstood the multitude of evil 
dxx^rs, should often be present to our minds. 

8. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt exam* 

Sles, which we behold around us ; and when we are in hazard of 
feing swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by thinking of those 
who, in foiTner'times, shone like stars in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom of heaven, as 
the brightness of the firmament, for ever and fever. b l a-if . 

SECTION X. 

The mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue. 

1. Though no condition of human life is free from uneasiness, 
yet it must be allowed, that the unea»ness belonging to a sinf&i 
course, is far greater, than what attends a course of well-doing. 
If we are weary of the laboui-s of virtue, we may be assured, that 
the world, whenever we try the exchange, will lay upon us a 
much heavier load. " ^ * 

2. It is the outside only, of a licentious life, Vfhich is gay ^ajld 
smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. 

' For yice poisons human happiness in the spring, by introducing 
dinrdar into the heart. Tnose pas»OBs -wWu i&. %«^xc\& x.^ "^^ 
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4iiilg;e« it only feeds with imperfect gratifications; and thereby 
fltroiKtlieiis them for preying, m the end, on thdr unhappy victims. 

3. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self-denial 
Is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as he 
who follows Christ, must ** take up his cross ;" and to him assured- 
ly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our 
passions to range uncontrolled; and where each claims to be supe- 
rior, it is impossible to gratify aU. The predominant desire can 
only be indulged at the expense of its rival. 

4. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more severe than 
those, which ambition impos^ upon the love of ease, pride upon 
interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore, oe- 
lon^ in common, to vice and virtue ; but with this remarkable 
fUnerence, that the pasaons which virtue requires us to mortify, it 
tends to weaken ; whereas, those which vice oblijges us to deny, 
it, at the same time, strengthens. The one diminishes the pain of 
self-denial, by moderating the demand of passion ; the otiier in- 
creases it, by rendering those demands imperiou^and violent 

5. What distresses tliat occur in the caJm life of virtue, can be 
compared to those tortures, which remorse of conscience inflicts 
on the wicked; to those severe humiliations, arirang from guilt 
combined with misfortunes, which sink them to the dust; to mosc 
violent agitations of shame and disappointment, which somedmes 
drive them to the most fatal extremities, and make tiiem abhor 
their existence! How often, in the midst of those disastrous situa- 
tions, into which their crimes have brought them, have they exe- 
fitdXed the seductions of vice; and, with bitter regret, looked bac^ 
to the day on which they first forsook the path of innocence! 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XL 

On Contentment, 

1. Contentment produces, in some measure, all those ^fects^ 
which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls the philoso- 
pher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the deare of them. If it cannot remove tne 
disquietudes arising from a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes 
him easy under them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the 
soul of man, in respect cS. every being to whom he stands related. 

S. It extinguishes all murmur, i^pining, and in^p^titude, towards 
that Bein^ who has allotted him his part to act m this world. It 
destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to corrupticm, 
Avith regard to the community wherein he is placed. It gives 
sweetness to his conversation, and a perpetual serenity to aU his 
thoughts. 

3. Amon^ the many methods which might be made use of for 
acquiring this virtue, I snail mention only the two following. First 
of all, a man should always consider how much he has more theji 
he wants; and secondly, how much more unhappy he might be 
than he r^ly is. 

4. First, a man should always coniuder how much he has moro 
than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the reply which 
Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him upon the loss of ft 
fium : *« Whv, " said he, * * I have three fiirms still, and you have but 
BH^i SO tljot i ought rather te be afflicted for vou, than yoQ for me ** 
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5. On the contrary* foolmh men are more i^t to coiaider "what 
Ihey have lost, than what they possess; and to fix their eyes upcn 
those who are richer than^ tfaiemselves, rather than on those who 
are under greater difficulties. All the real pleasures and conve- 
niences of me lie in a narrow compass; but it is the humour of 
manldnd to be always J|Qkiny fonvard ; and straining after one 
who has got the i^tart ofmem m wealth and honour. 

6. For this reason, as tione can be properiy called rich, who 
have not more than l^ey want, there are tew rich men in any of 
the politer nations, but among the middle sort of people, who keep 
their wishes within their fortunes, and have more wealth than 
thev know how to enjoy. 

7. Persons of g, higher rank live in a kind of splendid povertv ; 
and are pe^etaally wanting, because, instead of acquiescing in tne 
sdid pleasaA» of life, tiiey endeavour to outvie one another in 
shadows and d^pearances. Men of sense have at all times beheld, 
with a great des^of jfiSgaffif this silly ^ame that is playing over their 
heads ; and, hjjr contwctipg their desires, they enjoy all that secret 
satls&ction which others ctre always in quest dL 

8. The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures, 
cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source en those evils 
which generally undo a nation. Let a man's estate be what it 
may, he is a poor man, if he does not live within it ; and naturally 
sets hiifiself to sale to any one that can give him his price. 

9. When Pittacus, after the death oT his brother, who had left 
him a good estate, was offered a great sum of monev by the kii^ 
of Lydia, he thanked kim for his kindness ; but tola him, he haa 
already more by half than he knew what to do with. In short, 
content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to poverty : or, to eivo 
the thought a more a^eable turn, "** Content is natural woalUi," 
says Socrates ; to which I shall add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10. I shall therefore recommend to the con»deration of those, 
who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary enjo^mentsy 
and who will not be at the trouble of contracting their desires, an 
excellent sa3nng of Bion the philosopher, namely, " That no man 
has so much care, as he who endeavoura after the most happiness." 

11. In the second place, every one ought to reflect how much 
more unhappy he mirfit be, than he really is.r-The foiiner con- 
aderation took in all those, who are sufficiently provided with the 
means to make themselves easy ; this regards such as actusdly lir 
Qader some pressure or misfortune. These may receive great alle^ 
vktion, from such a comparison as the unhappy person may make 
between himself and others ; or between the misfortune which he 
6uffen. and greater misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

13. I like th? story of the honest Dutciunan, who, upon br^k* 
ing his leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the standers by, it 
was a gr^ mercy that it was not his neck. To which, ance I 
am got into quotations, give me leave to add the saying of an old 
l^ilmopher, who, after naving invited some of his mends to dine- 
with Imn, was ruffled by a person that came mto- the room in a 
imiikn, and threw down the table .that stood before them : « Every 
oqc^" tays he, " has his calamity; and he is a happy man Uiat has 
fiMmier than this." 

-]& ^e find an instance to the same pnaT^ose* \xvV)cift\&& ^ ^S)R' 
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tor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man was trou- 
bled with a complication of distempers, when he had the gout 
upon him, he used to thank God th&t it was not the stone ; and 
when he had the stone, that he had not both these distempers on 
him at the same time. K 

14. I cannot conclude this essay with« .observing, that there 
never was any system be»des Jiat of diriistianity, which could 
effectually produce in the mind of mai/ Jhe virtue I luive been 
hitherto sp^iking of. In order to make us contented witii our con- 
dition, many of the present philosophers^tell us, that our discontent 
only hulls ourselves, without being able to make any alteration in 
our circumstances; others, that whatever evil befalls us is derived 
to Us by a fatal necessity, to which superior being^themselves are 
subject; w^hile others, very gravedy, tell th^.man>wnc£i8Qnisenible, 
that it is necessary he snould be so, t» keep up thCTiafnKniy of 
the universe ; and that the scheme of Providence TfouTd be trou- 
bled and perverted, were he otherwise. •''• /jg |^ " 

15. These, and the like considerations^rathar suence than satis- 
fy a man. They may show him that his discontent is unreason^le, 
but they are by no means sufficient to relieve it They rather give 
despair than consolation. In a wonl, a man might reply to one of 
these comforters, as Augustus did to his fiiend, who advised him 
not to grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, because his 
grief could not fetch him again : " It is for that very reasoif** s^ 
the emperor, **that I grieVe." "^^ 

16. On the contrary, relfgion bears a more tender regard to hu- 
man nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the means of 
bettering his conaition : nay, it shows him, that bearing his aflQic- 
tions as he ought to do, will naturally end in the removS of them« 
It makes him easy here, because it can make him happy hereafter, 

ADDIS&N, 

SECTION XII. 
Rank and riches afford no ground for envy. 

1. Of all tlie grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
an-d fortune is the most general Hence, the malignity which the 
pool* commonly bear to the rich, as engrossing to themselves all 
tlic comforts of Itfe. Hence, the evil eye with which pel-sons of , 
inferior station scrutinize those who are above them in rank ; and 
if they approach to that rank, their envy is generally strongest 
against such as are just one step higher than themselves. 

i. Alas! my friends, all this envious disquietude, which £^;itates 
the world, arises fix)m a deceitful figure which imp6ses on the 
public view. False colours are hung out : the real state of men is 
not what it seems to be. The order of society requires a distinc- 
tion of ranks to take plape : but in point of happiness, all men 
come much nearer to equality than is commonly imagined ; and 
the circumstances, which fonn any material difference of happi- 
ness among them, are not of that nature which renders them 
grounds of envy. 

3. The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the conve* 

uiences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is free from 

many embarrassments to which they are subject By the sbnpll^ 

cHy and uniformity vbf lus life, he is deUveredfrom that variety t£ 

cares, wliicb perphx those who have great affsurs to ittanage, ift- 
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tricate plans to pursue, many enemies^ perhaps, to encounter In 
the pursuit. 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation, and private family, 
. he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts. The gratin- 
i. cat^^*6f nature, which are always the most satisfactory, are pos- 
*. ses^Sl>by liim to their full extent; and if he be a stranger to the 

refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted also with the 
desire of them, and by consequence, feels no want. 

5. His plain meal satisfies nis appetite, with a relish probably 
higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxurious 
bojiquet His fleep is more sound ; his health more firm ; he 
knows not what spleen, languor, and listlessness-are. His accus- 
tomed employments or labours are not more oppressive to him, 
than the labour of attendance on courts and the great, the labours 
of dress, the fatigue of amusements, the very weight of idleness, 
frequently are to the rich* 

6. In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all the 
enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheerfulness of 
an easy mind, are as open to him as to those of \^ highest rank. 
The splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, ythe appearances of 
high respect, are indeed soothing, for a shoit time, .to the ^at. 
But, become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom effaces 
their impresaon.'- They sink into the rank of those ^dinary 
things, which daily recur, without raising any sens <on of joy. 

7. Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent and 
envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed above us. Let 
us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. Wlien we think of 
the enjoyments we want, we should think also of the troubles fr(5n> 
which we are free. If we allow their just value to the comftMji -. 
we possess, we shall find reason to rest satisfied, with a very uKk* i 
derate, though not an opulent and splendid, condition of foitunci 
Often, did we know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the 
state of those whom we now envy. blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

Patience under firovocationa our interest as well as duty, 

. 1. The Nvide circle of human society is diversified by an endless 

variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. Uniformity is, in 

no respect, the genius of the world. Every man is marked by some 

peculiarity which distinguishes him from another : and no where 

can two individuals be lound, who are exactly and in all respects, 

. alike. Where so much diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, 

. that in the intercourse which men are obliged to maintain, tneir 

tempers will often be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and 

interfere with each other. 

2. Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lowest, 
and in every condition of life, public, private, and domestic, occa- 
nons of irritation fretjuently arise. We are provoked, sometimes, 
by the folly and levity of those with whom we are connected; 
sometimes, by their indifference or neglect"; by the inci\'ility of a 
friend, the haughtiness of a superior, or the insolent behaviour of 
one in lower station. 

3,, Haixlly a day passes, without somewhat or othet c^wqltto!!,^ 
irhUih serves to iiiffle the man of impatiewt s\i\n\« Ci^ ccwx^fc, 
- such a man lives in a continual stonn. He lovovis wcJt -^^mbT-^x >&^ 
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enjoy a trajn of good humour. Servants, neighboursi friends, 
spouse, and childroi, all, through tiie uhrestrained vkdence of his 
temper, become sources of disturbance and vexation to him. In 
vain u affluence ; in vain are health and prosperity. Xhe least 
trifle is sufficient to discompose his mind, axid poison his pleasures. 
His very amusements are mixed with turbulence and passioii. ' 

4. I would beseech this man to consider, of what small moment 
the provocations which he recdves, or at least imagines him- 
self to receive, are really in themselves ; Init of what ^reat mo- 
ment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive hmi of the 
[X)6session of himsel£ I would beseech him, to con^der, how 
many hours of happiness he throws away, which a little more pa- 
tience would allow him to enjoy: and how much he puts it in the 
power of the most insignificant persons to render him miserable. 

5. " But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, " that he is 




bear with no instances of unreasonable Dehaviour» withdraw thy- 
self from the woiid. Thou art no longer fit to live in it. Leave 
the intercourse^of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the desert; 
or shut thyselt up in a celL For here,, in the nudst of society, 
offtiiccB must come, 

6. Wc m ;^it as well expect, when we behold a calm atmofr- 
phere, and_ a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and no 
winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, without re- 
ceiving provocations from human frailty. The careless and the im- 
prudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful and the interest- 
ed every where meet us. They are the briers and thorns* with 
which the paths of human lifb are beset He only, who can hold 
his course among them with patience and equanimity, he who is 
prepared to bear what he must expect to h^pen, is wortliy of tkc 
name of a man. 

r. If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, we 
should perceive the insignificancy ot most of those provocations 
which we magnify so highly. When a few suns more have ix>lled 
over our heads, the storm will, of itself, have subsided^ the 
cause of our present impatience and disturbance will be litteriy 
forgotten. Can we not then, anticipate this hour of calmness to our- 
selves ; and begin to enjoy the peace which it will certainly brin^? 

8. If others have behaved improperiy, let us leave them to then* 
own folly, without becoming the victim^ of their caprice, and pun-' 
ishing ourselves on their account — Patience, in this exercise of it, 
cannot be too much studied by all who wfeh thdr life to flow in a 
smooth stream. It is the reason of d, man, in opposition to the 
passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace» m opposition to 
uproar and confusion. bi<air. 

SECTION xrv. 

Moderation in our wis/iea recommended, 

1. The active mind of man seldom or nev^r rests satisfied with 

its present condition, how prosperous' soever. Originally formed 

/or a wider range of objects, tor a higher sphere ^ enjojrmentSa 

it Unds itself in every situation of fortune, straitened and confined. 

ifensible of deficiency in its state, it la evcx ^crci^jn!^ Iqi^\2ca ^oofi 
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desire, the aspiring wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed 
at present 

2. Hence, that restlessness which prevails so genei'ally among 
mankind. Hence, that di^st of pleasures which they have tried : 
that pasaon for novelty; that ambition of rising to some degree ot 
eminence or felitity, of which thev have formed to themselves an 
indistinct idea. All which may be considered as indications of a 
certain native, ori^pnal greatness in the human soul, swelling be- 
yond the limits of its present coixlition ; and pointing to the higher 
objects for which it was made, Happy, if these latent remains of 
our primitive state, served to direct our wishes towards their 
proper destination, and to lead us into the path of true bliss. 

3. But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tendency 
of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, and feeds 
a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances which 
here present them^lves to sense ; the distmctions which fortune 
confers; the advantages and pleasures which we imagine the world 
to be capable of bestowing, nil up tlie ultimate wish of most men. 
These are the objects wYiich engross their solitaiy musings, and 
stimulate their active labours ; which warm the ijreasts of the 
young, animate the industry of the middle aged, and often keep 
alive the passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawftil in our wishing to be freed 
from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller enjoyment of 
the comforts of life. But when these wishes are not tampered by 
I'eason. they are in danger of precipitating us into much extrava- 
gance and folly. Desires and wishes are the first springs of action. 
When they become exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be 
tainted. 

5. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself wofrlds of ideal happi 
ness, we shall ^scomposc the peace and oixier of our minds, and. 
foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let moderation begin 
its reign ; by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we 
ibrm. As soon as they become extravagant, let us check them, 
by jjrmer reflections on the fallacious nature of those objects^ 
which me world hangs out to allure desire. 

6. You have strayed, my friends, from the road which conducts 
to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your souls, 
in allowing your wishes to tenninate on nothing higher than worid* 
ly ideas m greatness or happiness. Your imagination roves in a 
land of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It is no more tlian 
a phantom, an illusion of happiness, which attracts your fond ad- 
miration r i^fi ^n illusion of li^ppincss, which often conceals much 
i-eal misery. .. 

7. Do^ y<% imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
those sumnms of distinction, towards winch your wishes aspire } 
Alas ! howtrequently has experience^ shown, that where roses 
were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers and thorns grew ! Re- 
putation, beauty, riches, gi*andeur, nay, royalty itself, would^ 
many a time, have been gladly exchanged by the possessors, fcar 
&at more quiet and. humble station,, with which you are now d^ 

satkfied. 

9. XfOSx all that is- splendid and shining Vns.^e^on^^^^X \&^«^ 
xsi^&at iliCK K&oukrmix m0ny de«D wMsa oi\¥<k^QTL^&i».^'^ 
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rated situatioiis of fortune^ tbe great calamities of Ufe chiefly faU. 
There, the storm spends its violence, and there, the thiuider 
breaks ; while^ safe and unhurt, the inhabitants of the vale temain 
bdow ; — Retreat, tiien, from those vain and pernicious excursions 
of extrava^;ant deare. 

9. Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. Train 
your minds to moderate views of human life, and human happiness. 
Remember, and admire, the wisdom of Agur*s petition: ** Re- 
move far from me vanJty and lies. Give me neither poverty noi 
riches. Feed me with food convenient for me : lest 1 be fbJl and 
deny diee ; and say, who is the Lcord } or lest I be poor,, and steals 
and take the name of my God in vain." blair. 

SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and omnifircsence of the Deity, the source of eori" 

iolation to good men. 

1. I WAS vesterday, about sunset, walking in the open fields, 
till the ni^ht insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused myself with 
all the richness and variety of colours, which appeared in the 
western parts of heaven. In proportion as they i£ded away and 
went out, several stars and planets appeared one after another,, til^ 
tlie whole firmament was in a glow. 

2. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened and 
mUvene^ by the season of the year, and the rays of all those 
luminaries that passed through it The galaxy appeared in its 
most beautiful wfute. To complete the scene, the mil moon rose, 

,at length, in that clouded majesty, which Milton takes notice of; 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more 
fiiiely shaded, and disposed among softer lights thsm that which 
the sun had before discovered to us. 

3. As I was surveying the mooh walkm^ in her brightness, and 
taking her progress amone the constellations, a thought arose in 
me, wnich 1 believe very crtten perplexes and disturbs men of seri-, 
c|is and contemplative natm*es. David himself fell into it in that 
reflection; "When I consider the heavens, the work of tbv fin- 
gers ; the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; wnat M 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the scm of man that thou 
regardest him!** 

4. In the same manner, when I considered that infixute host of 
stars, or, to q^eak inore philc^ophically, of suns, which were thei^ 
shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of planets or woridli 
which were moving round their re^ective suns ; when I still enr . 
larged the idea„ and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds, < 
rising still above this wnich we discovered ; and these stUl enO^iit- 
ened by a superior fumament of luminaries, which are planted at 
so great a distance, that they ma^r appear to the inhabitants of the 
former, as the stars do to us r in snort, while I pursued this 
tl|Oi:^t, I could not but reflect on that little in»gnificant figure 
vftaok I myself bore amidst the immensity of God's works. 

5. Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, with 
all the host of planetary world^ that move above him, utterly ex« 
finguished and annilulated, they would not be missed, more than 
J gsnm of sand iukxi the lea-uiore. The apace th^ posaen Ib 

MO exceedingly little in conuMraQn of the whQie,xt'woiua scaicelf 
^qtofte a AlaoK In the cieatioik ThftdttBnk^wwBui^mV iTiy ii t M t 
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tible to an eye, that could take in the whole compass of natui«, 
and pass from one end of the creation to the other ; as it is pos»ble 
there may be such a sense in ourselves hereidter, or in creatures 
which are at present more exalted than ourselves. By the help of 
glasses, we se^ many stars, which we do not discover wi^ our 
naked eyes ; and the finer our telescq>es are, the more still are 
our discoveries. 

6. Huygjenius cames this thought so {Ieu*, that he does not think 
it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not yet travelled 
down to us, since their first creation. There is no question that 
the universe has certain bounds set to it ; but when we ccnndei' 
that it is the work of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Good- 
ness, with an infinite space to exert its^ in, how can our imagjr- 
nations set any bounds to it ? 

7. To return, therefiare, to my first thought, I could not but 
look upon myself with secret horror, as a b^ng that was not 
worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work under 
his care and superintoidency. I was afraid ot being overlooked 
amidst the immensity of nature; and lost among that infinite 
variety^ of creatures, which, in all probability, swarm through all 
these unmeasurable regions of matter. 

8. In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I 
considered that it took its rise from those narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. We our- 
selves cannot attend to many different objects at the same time. 
If we are careful to inspect some things, we must of course n^lect 
others. This imperfection which we observe in ourselves, u an 
imperfection that cleaves, in some degree, to creatures of the 
hi^icst capacities, as they are creatures, that is, beings of finite 
and Umited natures. 

9. The presence of every created being is confined to a certain 
measure ot space ; and consequently his observation is stinted to a 
certain number of objects. The si>here in wluch we move, and 
act, and understand, is of a wider circumference to one creature, 
than another, according as we rise one above another in the scale 
of existence. But the widest bf these our spheres has its circum- 
ference. 

10. When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are 
SD used and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that we 
cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing it to rim, in whom 
there is no shadow of imperfection. Our reason indeed assures us, 
that his attributes are infinite ; but the poorness of our conceptions 
is such, that it caimot fori>ear setting bounds to every thing it con> 
templates, till our reason comes again to our succour, and throws 
down all those litUe prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and are 
natural to the mind of man. 

11. We shall therefore utteriv extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our beine overlooked, by our Maker, in the multiph- 
oity of his works, and the infinity of those objects'among which he 
seems to be incessantiy employed, if we consider, in tiie first place, 
that be is omnipresent ; and m the second, that he is onmiscient. 

13. If we conader him in his omnipresence, hi& Vmso:^ ^^dascsi 
throoch, ai^tuates, and supports, the wiko\e fraxo!^ q& TigaScxn^. '^ 
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has made, which is feither so distant^ so little, or so mconsiderable, 
that he does not essentially reside in it- His substance is within 
tlie substance of every being, wh^her material or immaterial, and 
as intimately present to it, Jis that being is to itself. 

13. It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to move 
out of one place into another; or to withdraw himself from any 
thing he has created, or fi-om imy part of. that space which he 
(housed and ^read abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of him 
in the language of the old philosophers, he is a being whose 
centre is every where, and his circumference no whei'c. 

14. In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omnipresent 
His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally flows fi-om his 
omnipresence. He cannot but be conscious of eveiy motion that 
iirises in the whole matenal world, which he thus essentially per- 
vades ; and of every thought that is stining in the intcllectiir.l 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately united. 

15. Were the soul separated fix)m the body, and should it with 
one glance of thought start beyond the boumls of the creation ; 
should it for millions of years, continue its progress through infi- 
nite space, with the same activity, it would still find itself within 
the embrace of its Creator, and encompassed by the immensity 
ef the Godhead. 

16. In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence and 
omniscience, evei'v uncomfortable thought vanishes. He cannot but 
regard every thing that has being, especiallv such of his creaturc»s 
who fear they are not regarded by him. He is privy to all theu' 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in paiticular, which is apt 
to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his- creatures, so we may be confident that he re- 
gards with an eye of mercy, those who endeavour to recomniend 
Hiemselves to his notice ; and in unfeigned humility of heart, 
think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful of them. 

ADDISON. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
JSaftfiineaa ia founded in rectitude of conduct. 
1> All men pursue good, and would be happ)-, if they knew 
hBW: not liappy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; but "happy, 
if possible, thi-ough every part of their existence. Either, there 
6^, there is a good of this steady, durable kind, or there is not. 
If not, then all good must be transient and uncertain ; and if so, 
iOi object of the lowest value, which can little d6ser\x* our attention 
orioauifT^. 

2, Buf if there be a better good, such a good as we are seeking, 
like evety other thing, it must be derived from some cause; anil 
that cause must either be external, internal, or mixed; in as much 
as, except these three, there is-no other pos»ble. Now a steady, 
fhifvble.gooA, cannot be derived from an external cause ; since aU 
derived tram externals must fluctuate as they fluctuate. 
>^ By the same rule, it camnoit be dttive^ttwa ^TsonSoasK c£ Ito 
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two ; because the part which is external, will proportionably de- 
stroy its essence, what then remains but the cause internal r the 
v^ery cause which we have supposed, when we place the sove- 
reign good in mindfP-^n rectitude of conduct. Harris. 

SECTION II. 

Virtue and piety man's highest interest. 

1. I FIND myself exMstmg upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense unknown crxpansion.— -Where am I ? What 
sort of place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly accommodated in every 
instance to my convenience ? Is there no excess of cold, ncne oi 
beat, to offend me ? Am I never annoyed by anJmals, either of my 
own, or a different kind? Is everything subservient to me, as 
though I had ordered all myself ? No— nothing like it — the fer- 
thest from it possible. 

2f. The wond appears not, then, originally made fbj: the private 
r>onvenience of me Uone ? — ^It does not But is it not posdble so 
bo accommodate it, by mv own particular industry ? If to accom- 
modate man and beast, heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, 
it is not possible. What consequence then follows ; or can there 
[)e any other than this— If I seek an interest of my own detach- 
ed from that of others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, 
smd which can never have existence. 

3. How then must I determine ? Have I no interest at all ? If 
I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why no inte- 
rest? Can I be contented with none but one separate and de- 
tached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, such an absurdit3r 
as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of 
herding aWmals, are sufficient to convince me, that the thing is 
somewhere at least possible. 

4. How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of man ? 
Admit it ; and what follows ? If so, then honour and justice are 
my mterest ; then the whole train of moral virtues are my inte- 
rest ; wiUiout some portion of which, not even tlucves can main- 
tain society. 

5. But, farther still — ^I stop not here— I pursue this social inte- 
rest as &r as I can trace my several relations. I pass from my 
own stock, m^ own neighbourhood, my own nation, to the whole 
race of mankmd, as dispersed throughout the earth. Am I not 
i-elated to them all, by the mutual aids of ccnnmerce, by the gene- 
ral intercourse of arts and letters, by that common natui^ ctf which 
we all participate ? 

6. Again— -I must have food and clothing. Whjbout a proper 
genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, in t^is view, 
to the very earth itself; to the distant sun, from whose beams t 
derive vigour ? to that stupendous course and order of the infinite 
host of heaven, by .which the times and seasons ever unifcumly 
pass on? 

7. Were this order once confoimded, I could not probably sur- 
vive a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this common gene- 
ral wel£ire. What, then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue mto 
piety ? Not only honour and justice, and what I owe to man, is my 
mterett; but gratitude also, acqmescence, reagnation^ adcsc«&3dCRL« 
and all I owe to this great pcuty, and it& ^greax. Oovc7rc«s<c ^ns 
commOq Parent. -a^^^.'Vi- 
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SECTION III. 

The injustice of an uncharitable sfiirit, 
* 1. A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit is not only incon«stent 
with alt social virtue Unci happiness, out it is also, in itself, tmrea- 
sonable and unjust In order to form sound opinions concerning 
characters and actions, two thinj^s are especially requisite, informa- 
tion and impartiality. But such as are most forward to decide un- 
favourably, are commonly destitute of both. Instead of possessing, 
or even requiring, full mfomiation,. tlie grounds on which tliey 
proceed are frequently the most slieht'and frivolous. 

2. A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented, the inquisi- 
tive have listened to, and the credulous have propagated; or a 
real incident which rumour, in caiT>'ing it along, has exaggei*ated 
and disguised, supplies them with materiids of confident asser- 
tion, and decisive judgment. From an action they pi-esently locdw 
into the heart, juid inter the m<^tive. This sujjposcd motive they 
conclude to be the nduig principle ; and pronounce at once con- 
cerning the whole chiiracter. 

3. Nothing CJin be more contrary both' to equity and to sound 
reason, than this precipitate judgment Any man who attends to 
what passes -within himself, may easily discern what a complicated 
system the human character is; and what a variety d[ circum- 
stances must be taken into the account, in order to estimate it truly. 
No single insbmce of conduct whatever, is sufficient to determine it 

4. As from one worthy action, it were creduHtj^ not charity, 
to conclude a person to be free from all vice; so from one which 
is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is 
without conscience, and without merit. If we knew all the attend- 
ing circumstances, it might appear in an excusable light; nay, jjer- 
luips, under a commendable form. The motives of tne actor may 
have been entirely different from tliose which we ascribe to hini"; 
and where we suppose him impelled by bad design, he may ha^t . 
been prompted by conscience and mistaken principle. 

5. Admitting the action to have been in every view criminal, 
he may have Seen hurried into it through inadvertency and sur- 
prise. He may have sincerely repented ; and the virtuous prin- 
ciple may have now regriintd its full vigour. Perhaps this was tlie 
comer oi fi-ailty ; the quarter on which he lay open to the incur* ** 
sions of temptation ; wnile the other avenues of his heart, were 
firmly yarded by OMiscience. 

6. It IS therefore evident, that no part of the government of tem- 
per deserves attention more, than to keep our minds pure from un- 
charitable prejudices, and open to candour and humanity in judging , 
of others. The Wv.rst consequences, both to ouFselves and to socie- 
ty,, follow from the opposite spirit blair. m 

SECTION IV. 
77ie misfortunes of men mostly chargeable on themaetve^. 




prevent, and where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge, and 

to submit lo, the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations of 

trial, many >onod and wise reasons can be assigned, wl^h the^: 

jsent subject leads me not to discus 
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2. But though those unavoidable calamities make a part* yet 
they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows that 
distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, for the source 
of which we must look to another quarter. — ^No sooner has any 
tiling in the health, or in the circumstances of men, jgone cross to 
their wish, than the}^ bee;in to talk of the unequal distribution of 
the good things of this liie ; they envy the ccxidition of others; they 
repine at their own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the jvorld. 

3. Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken consti- 
tution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly and honestly, 
assign no cause for this but tiie unknown decree ot heaven ? Has 
he duly valued the blessing of health, and always observed the 
rules 
and 




{^nce 01 ms lormer, pernaps ms torgonen indulgences, nas ne any 
title to complain, as if he were suffering unjustly ? 

4. Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, we 
idiould often find them peopled with the victims of intemperance 
aiid sensuality, and with tne children of vicious indolence and sloth. 
Among the tnousands who languish there, we should find the pro- 
portion of innocent sufferers to be small. We should see faded 
youth* premature old age, and the prospect of an undmely grave« 
to be the portion of multitudes, who, in one way or other, have 
i)rought those evils on themselves ; while yet these martyrs of vice 
and K)Uy have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, and 
to *• fret against the Lord." 

5. But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kind ; 
of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which you suffer, and 
the discouragements under which you labour ; of Uie crosses and 
disappoiptments of which your life nas beto doomed to be full.-— 
B^ore you give too much scope to your ^scontent, let me desitc 
yoii to reflect impartially upon your past train of life. 

6. Have not sloth or pride, or ill temper, or «nful pasnonF, 
misled you often from the p>ath of sound and wise conduct ? Have 
you' not beep wanting to yourselves in improving those opportuni' 
ties wfadch 'Providence offered you, for bettering and aavancing 
your ^ate ? If you have chosen to indulge your humour, or your 
taaibe, m the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, can you com- 
|»]ain because .others, in preference to you, have obtained those 
advantages which natuitdly belong to useful labours^ and honou]> 
^le pursuits ? 

7. Have not the consequences of some felse steps, into which 
four passions, or your pleasures, liave betrayed you, pursued you 
through much (tf your life; tainted, perhaps^ your characterF, 
luw^ed you in embarrassments, or sunk you mto neglect ?«-It Is 
an old saving, that every man is the artificer of his own fortune in 
tible world. It is certain, that the world laeldom turns wholly against 
a man, unless through his own fault ^ Religion is,'' in general, 
*< profitable unto all things." 

k "^^rtue, diUgence, and industry, joined with good tempei^ v^ 
prudence, haveever been found the surest road to prosperity j and 
wbiere men fail of attaiiung^ it, their want c^ success is &r <^eiiet 
ow^iig to their having deviated from that road, than to thdr having 
eaeouiteredinsupeiable bars hi it Some, by Vs^aci^xai^ %a^3b£^ 
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forfeit the r^utation of probitv. Some, by being too open, are 
accounted to tail in prudence. Others, by bemg ficKle and cl^ge • 
able, are cUatrusted by all. 

9. The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their disap- 
pointments to any cause, rather than to their own misconduct; and 
when they can devise no other c&use, they lay them to the charge 
of Providence. Their folly leads them into vices ; their vices into 
misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they " murmur against Pro- 
vidence." 

10. They ai-e doubly unjust towards their Creator. In their 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their own dili* 
gence, rather than to his blessing: and in their adversit\% they im 
pute their distresses to his providence, not to their owii misbeha- 
vioor. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse of this. " Every 
good and every perfect gift cometh from above ;" and of evil and 
misery, m?Ji is trie author to himself. 

11. When, from the condition of individuals, we look abroad 
to the public state of the worid, we meet with more proofs of the 
truth of this assertion. We see RT^at societies of^men torn in 
pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults, and civil commotions. We 
see mighty armies gcnng forth, in formidable array, aj^ainst each 
"■^^r, to cover the earth with blood, and to fill the air with the cries 

ridows and orphans. Sad evils these arc, to which this miae- 
>le world is exposed. 

12. But are these evils, I beseech 3rou, to be imputed to God } 
Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field, or 
who filled the peaceful city with massacres and I^lood ? Are these 
miseries any other than the bitter fruit of men's violent and disor- 
derly pas»ons ? Are they not clearly to be traced to the ambition 
and vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the turiiu- 
lence of the people? — ^Let us lay tliem entvrely out of the account, 
ia tldnkihg of Providence; and let us think only of the " focdish* 
nessofman.'* 

13. Did man control his pasaons, and form his conduct accord- 
ing to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the eai^ 
would no longer be desolated by cruelty; and' human aodeties 
would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of mis- ^ 
cluef and violence which nil the world, let man behold, with 
£bame, the picture of his vices, his ^norance, and folly. Let him 
be humbled by the mortifying view a£ his own pervcrseness ; but 
let not his " heart fr€t against the Lord." blaxr. 

SECTION V. 

On dtairUereated JriendaM/i. 
1. I AM informed that certain Greek writers (philosophers, it 
seems, in the opinion of their countrymen^ have advanced aoiQe 
very extraonUnary positions relating to niendship; as, indeed, 
what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses have not tor- 
tured vkh their sophistry ? 

3. The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their diadplea fimn 

entering into any strong attachments, as unavcndably creatine la- 

pemumerary disqiuetudes to those who engage in them ; fura, «9 

every man has more than sufficient to call rarth his adiatudfe^ in 

ngie pourse of his own affiurs, it » a weal^ness, they coqImii^ ant- 

Waitirtd Jnvtitve himself in the conreros of others 
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3. They recommend it also, in all connexions of this kind, to 
hold the bands of union extremely loose; so as always to have it Ib 
one's power to straiten or relax them, as circumstances and situa- 
tions shall render most expecUent They add, as a capital article 
of their doctrine, that, ** to five exempt frran cares, is an essential in- 
gredient to constitute human happiness: but an ingredient, however, 
which he, who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, in which he 
has no necessairy and personal interest, must never hope to possess." 

4. I have been told likewise, that there is another set of pretend- 
ed philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets, concerning this 
subject, are of a still more illiberal and ungenerous cast. The mxK 
position they attempt to establish, is, that " fnendship is an anah* 
of self-interest entirely; and that the proper motive for engaging in 
it, is, not in order to gratify the kind ana benevolent affections, out 
nr the benefit of that assistance and support which are to be de- 

•*yj*Bfrfrom the connexion." , 

'%''^-- * /•/"•'- '-iigiy they assert, that those persons are most dis- 
poact. ^? , .^. ^ :'Cc0i«j*se auxiliary alliances of this kind, who are 
|i St qi)3lified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon their own 
%. t. ' ^ powers: the weaker sex, for instance, being generally 
I cilned to engage in friendships, than the male part of our 

species ; and those wno are depressed by indigence, or labouring 
under misfortunes, than the wealthy and tne prosperous, 

"6. Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To strike 
out the friendly affections from the moral world, would be like 
extinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them being the soured 
of the best arid most grateful satisfactions, that Heaven has, con- 
ferred on the sons of men. But I should be glad to know, what 

, the I'eal value of this boasted exemption from care, which thej'^ 
ipromise their discipies, justly amounts to ? an exemption flattering 
TO self-love, I confess ; but* which, upon many occurrences in hu- 
man life, should be rejected v/ith the utmbst disdain. 

7. For nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a well- 
poised and manly spirit, than to decfine en^ging in any laudable 
action, or to be aiscouraged from Dcrsevermg in it, by an appre- 
hension of the tixmble and soUcitude, witli wmch it may prooably 
be attended. 

8. Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced* if it be 
right to avoid every possible means that may be ptpduetive of unea- 
siness: for who, that is actuated by her principles, clui observe the 
conduct of an opposite chai*acter, without being afiectsed with some 
dc^'ee of secret dissatisfaction ? 

9. Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed 
to the disagreeaHle emotions of dislike and aversion, when thejr 
respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cowardice, or of w- 
lany? It is an essential property of every well-constituted mind, 
to be affected with pain, or pleasure, according to the nature of 
those moral i^pearances that present themselves to oibsenration. 

] 0. If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with trcfe wisdom> 
(and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philosophy deadens 
evtry -finer feeling.of our nat^ire,) what just reason can be assig^- 
cdf wl^ the sympathetic siHterings whidi may result from friend- 
ahqi, would be a sufficient inducement for banisit^isv^ ^SciaX. ^g^scc^r 
rottfelifiectloD from ihc human breast? 

F 
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11. Extinguisli al^ emotions of the heart, and what difference wfll 
remain, I do not say between man and brutes but between man and 
a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with those austere phiioso- 
pliers, who represent virtue as hardenuig the soul against all the 
softer impressions of humanity ! • 

12. The fcict, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good man is^ 
upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of tender sentiments; 
and his heart expands with Joy, or shrinks with sorrow, as good or 
ill fDrtune accompanies his friend. Upon the whole, then, it may 
fairly be concluded, that, as in the case of virtue, so in that of 
friendship, those painful sensations, wliich may sometimes be pro- 
duced by the one, as well as by the other, ai'e ecjually insufiicieDt 
grounds for excluding cither of them from taking possesion of 
our bosoms. 

13. They who insist that "utility is the fii-st and prev^ine mo- 
tive, wliicli induces mankind to enter into particular frienc^Upi/' 
appear to me to divest tlie association of its most amiable,lmf en- 
gaging principle. For to a mind rightly disposed, it is not so mudi 
the benefits received, as the affectionate zeal from which they 
flowj that gives them their best and mdst valuable recommendation. 

1|; It is so far indeed from being verified by fact, that a sense 
of our w:^ts is the original cause of forming these amicable alli- 
ances ; that, on the contrary, it is observable, that none liave been 
more distinguished in their friendships than those, whose power 
and opulence, but, above all, whose superior virtue, (a much firmer 
support,) have raised them above every necessity of having re- 
course to the asidstance of others. 

15. The true distinction then, in this question, is, that " althouefa 
, friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility is not tSe 

primaiT B^ve of friendship." Those selfish sensualists, there- 
fore, wao^ lulled in the lap of luxury, presume to maintain the re- 
^'erse,)l^iye surely no cltum to attention; as they are neither qualifiei 
by reflection, nor experience, to be competent iudges of the subj[ect 

16, Ts there a man upon the face of the earth, who would delibe- 
rately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this world can 
bestow, Jf offered to him upon Uie severe terms of his being un- 
connected with a single mortal whom he could love, or by whom 
he shonld be beloved ? This would be^ to lead the wretcned life 
of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetiial suspicions and alarms, 
passes his miserable days a stranger to every tender sentiment; 
and utterly precluded from the heart-felt satisfactions of friei^aihip' 

Melmoth^a ti'mislation of Cicero's Lama* 

SECTION VI. 
On the immortality of the soul, 
1. I WAS yesterday walkmg alone, in one of my friend's woods; 




and secret joys, that can arise in t]|e heart of a reasdhable creatuit. J 

2. I cousiciered those several proofs drawn — ^Fir8t| finom ths ift- * 

ture of the soul itself, and particalaiiy its immateriality : VAic&l < 

' though; not absolutely necessary to^e eternity of Hs aiirajtt%' 

'^has, 1 think, been evmced to almost a demonstration, > 

J, Secondly, from its paeons and ^en^mexte; 2d^ ^^W!daiMy« < 



-j« 
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{rocn its love of existence ; its horror of annihilation ; and its 
hopes of immortalit^r ; with that secret satisfaction which it finds 
in the practice of virtue ; antl that uneasiness which foUows upon 
the commission of vice. — ^Thirdly, from the nature of the Su- 
preme Being, whose justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity, arc 
all concerned in this point. 

4. But among these, and other excellent arguments for the im- 
mentality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual pro- 
gress of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility of ever ar- 
riving at it ; which is a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others, who have written on this subject, 
thou^ it seems to me to carry a very great weight with it, 

5. now can it enter into the thou^ts of man, that the soul, 
which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving new 
i.nprovements to all eternity, snail fall away into nothing, almost 
as soon as it is created ? Are such -abiUties made for no purpose ? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he can never pass : in 
a few years he has all the endowmjcnts lie is capable of; and 
were he to live ten thousand more, woidd be the same thing he is 
at present 

6. Were a human soul thus at a st&id m her accomJ)lishments ; 
were her faculties to be tidl blown, and incapable of farther en- 
largetnents ; I could in^^ne she might iail away insensibly, and 
drop at once into a stat^STannihilation. But can we believe a think- 
inepeing that is in a pesj»iii(ual progress of improvement, and tra^ 
vdlihg on from perfectfonu'^ perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of-$i^i^^tor, and xaqde a few discoveries 
of his infinite goodness, -.ti^l^Bn, and poW|(^^iQ!U^ perish at hu* 
first setting out, and in the^w^ beginmng orhef Jiiquirics ? 

ri»7. Man, conadered only Innis present stiitc; seievna sent into the 
worid merely to propagate liis kind. He provides himself with a 
successor ; and immediately quits liis post to make room for him. 
He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but. to deliver it down to others. 
This is not surprising to consider in ani^ials, which are formed 
for our use, and n^SicHui finish thc!lf^lx^iness in a shoit life. 

8. The silk-wocn^ aSer having^igMi'ber task, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a man cahnot takeut nik full measure of know- 
ledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish his soul in \nr- 
tne, and come up to the perfection of his nature, before he is hur- 
tled off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make such glori- 
ous creatui-es tor so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of such abortive intelligences, such short-lived reasonable 
beings ? Would he give us talents that are not to be exerted ? 
ca7)|icitiesth<it are never to be gratified ? 

$. How cai^ we find that wi^om which shines through all his 
worksj, in the formation of man, without looking on this world as 
cnly a nursery for the next ; and without believing that the seve* 
ral geheratiohs of rational creatures, which rise up and disappear 
m such quick sucoessic»is, are only to receive their first mdiments 
of adt^Lencc here, and afterwards to be transplanted into a more 
V 'frttodly clunate, where they may spread and flourish to all eternity? 
• .. id, There is not, in my opimon, a more pleasing and triumph- 
: iji^ cinriideration in- religion, than this of the pev^efca'A\>\c<^^'a&, ^ 
which the soul makes towaixis the perfectVoivot \\&TvaX\xY^» -^^JiXx^^ax 
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ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon the soul as going 
on from strength to strength ; to consider that she is to shine for 
ever with new accessions of giory, and brighten to all eternity; that 
she will be still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to laiow- 
ledge ; carries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that am- 
biti(»i9 which is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a 
I>ro8pedt pleasing to Grod himself, to see his creation for ever beau- 
tifying in nis eyes ; and dra^nng nearer to him, by greater degrees 
of resemblance. 

11. Mcthinks this angle consideration, of the progress of a finilt- 
spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all envy in in- 
ferior natures, and all contemptin superior. That cherub, which 
»Dw appears as a god to a human soul, knows very well that the 
period will come about in eternity, when the human soul shall be as 
perfect as he himself now is: nay, when she shall look down upon 
that degree of perfection as much as she now falls short of it. It 
is true, the higher nature still advances, and by that means pre- 
serves his distance and superiority in the scale of being ; but he 
knows that, how high soever the station is of which he stands 
possessed at present, the inferior nature will, at length, mjounfe 
up to it ; and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

12. With what astonishment and veneration, may we look into 
our own souls, where there are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfection ! We know 
not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
nian, to conceive the glory that will be always in resen-e for him. 
The soul, considered with its CreBif)|r^ is like one of those mathe* 
matical lines, that may draw^ nearer to another for all eternity, 
without a possibility of touching it: and can there be a thought sc»> 
ti'anspoitii^, as to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches 
to HIM, who is the standard not only of perfection, but of happi- 
ness? ADDISOX 

CHAPTER V. . 

DEaCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
SECTION L 

The Seasons. 

1. Among the great blessings and wonders of the ci-eation, may 
be classed the regularities of times and seasons. Immediatelv 
after the flood, the sacred promise was made to man, that seerf- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, dky and 
night, should continue to the very end of all thii>gs. Accordingly, 
in obedience to that promise, the rotation is constantly presenting 
us with some useful aixi agreeable alteration'iand all the pleasing 
novelty of life arises from these natural changes: nor arc we less 
indebted to them for many of its solid comforts. 

2. It has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet, to 
mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and convera- 
ences of every change ; anft, indeed, such discriminate observ?.- . ' 
tioiis upon natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; since the bless- 
lag which every month brings along with it, is a fresh instance of 

the wisdom ana bounty of trvat PYovidexvce, \<\ac\v wi^dflLte^ thp 
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t^lcxies <rf the year. We glow as we contemplate ; we feel a pro- 
l3>en^ty to adore, wniLst we enjoy. 

3. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the sieasau of confidence: 
t^ft grain wluch the husbandman trusts to the bosom of tne earth 
shalX haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring presents us with a 
scene of lively expectation. That wliich was before sown, begins 
now to disco\-er signs of successful vegetation. The labourer ob- 
"servos the change, and anticipates the hai'x'est; he watches tlio 
progress of nature, and smiles at her influence : while tlie man 
cf contemplation walks forth with the evening, amidst the fra- 
grance of flowei's, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cot- 
tage till darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh 
the harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and the gi^anarics 
cf nature are loaded with tne means of life, even to a luxury of 
abundance. 

4. ITie powers of language are unequal to the description of this 
liappy season. It is the carnival of nature : svm imd shade, cool- 

"sitess and quietude, cheerfulness and melotly, love and gratitude, 
unite to render every scene of summer debghtful. The division 
of light and darkness is one of the kindest efforts of Omnipotent 
Wisdom. Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the 
■same time, assist each other, by givuig fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. Amidst the glare of day, and bustle of Ufe, how could 
we sleep ? Amidst the ^kwm of darkness, how could we labour ? 
.5. How wise, how bemgnant, tlien, is the proper division ! The 
Iiours of light are adapted to activity; and thobe of darkness, to 
rest. Ere the dav is passed, exercise and nature prepare us fop 
the pillow ; and by the time that the morning returns, we arc 
again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, every season has a 
charm peculiar to itself ; and every moment affords some inter*- 
esting innovation. melmothi 

SECTION II. 
7%tf cataract of Nias^ara, in Canada^ North America, 

1, This amazing fall of water is made by the river St Law- 
rence, in its passage fix)m lake Erie into the lake Onta^na The 
SL Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the world ; and yet the 
-whcde of its waters is discharged in this place, by a fall of a hun- 
dred and fitly feet perpendiciilar. It is not easy to bring the ima- 
l^natipn to correspond to the greatness of the scene. 

2. A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to drain 
the waters of almost all North America into the Atlantic Ocean^ 
n here poured- precipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rises, like 
a wall, across the whole oed of its stream. The river, a little 
a})ove, is near three quarters of a mile broad ; and the rock;^, 
where it ^rows narrower, are tour hundred yards o\^r. 

- 3. Their direction is not straight across, but hollowing inwards 
like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends to the shape 
of. the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind of theatre the 
most tremendous in nature. Just m the middle of this circular 
-wall of waters, a little island, that has braved the fiiry of the cur- 
Ttiit» presents one o^ its points, and divide? the stream at top into 
two ports j but they unite again long before they reach the bottom. 
4. TThe noise of tne fall is neard at the distance of several leases; 
and tide fHry of the waters. %t the tenuinatioiv oil ^^ SsiSU.^^'^^ 

F2 
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coDceJvable. The dashing produces a mist th^t rises to the very 
clouds ; and which forms a most beautiful raiixbow, wheh the^sun 
shines. It will be readily supposed, that such a cataract entirely 
dertroys the navi^tion of the stream ; and yeX some Indians is 
their canoes, as it is said, have ventured down it' with safety.* 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION III. 

7%(? grotto of Antifiaros, 
^ 1. Or-e&'the subterranean caverns now kipwn, the grotto of An- 
tiparos \fi ^\t rti'ost remarkable, as well for its extent, as for the 
beauty df^ its sparry incnistaiions. This celebrated cavern was 
^rst explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, about one hun- 
dred years ago,^ at Antiparos, an inconadcrable island of the Ap- 
chipelago.^ 

2. " Having been informed," says he, "by the natives of ParOG^ 
that, in the little island- of Antipaix^s, which lies about two mikt 
from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at the mouth at 
a cavern in that place, it was resolved that we (the French conW 
and himself) should pay it a visit In pursuance of this resokitkn, 
after we had landed on the island, and walked about four miles 
through the midst of beautiful plains,, and sloping woodlands, we 
at length came to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most 
^iorrid cavern, that, by its gloom, at first struck us witli terror, 
and almost repressed curiosity. ' / 

3. ♦'Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly ; 
and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the supposed 
statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We quickly per- 
ceived, that what tne ignorant natives had been teiTified at as a 
giant, was nothing more than a 9j>arry concretion, fbrmed by the 
water drtyping from the roof of the cave, mid by degrees harden- 
ing into angure, which their fears had formed hUo a monster. 

4. ** Incited by this extraordinarv appearance, we were induced 
to proceed still mrther, in quest o^ new adventures in this subter- 
ranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders offered them- 
selves; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, presented a kind 
of petrified ^rove ;. some white, sottie green ; ana all receding in 
due perspective. They struck us. with the more amazement as 
we knew them to be mere productions of nature, who^ hitherto 
in solitude, had,- in her playful moments, dressed tbe scene, as If 
for her own amusement ** 

5. "We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the place ; 
and we were introduced only into the portico of this amazing tem- 
ple. In one comer of this half illuminated recess, there appeared 
an openine of about three feet wide, which seamed to lead to a 
place totally dark, and which one of the natives assured us con- 
tained nothmg more than a reservoir of water. Upon this infor- 
mation, we made an experiment, by throwing down some stones^ 
which rumbling al(^g the sides of the descent for som^ time, the 
sound seemed at last quashed in a bed of water. 

* This veniwring down in safety, is a report, bearing upon its front itfown reftiia^ 
Hon: that it Bhould ever have found a place in the braik or the book of the elegMtt 
llktoTian, is a matter of surprise. Canoes and other vessels, with passeogera, are, )30r 
deed, sometimes unfortunately drawn down tfie awftd declivity, but aeld^ a veottte 
of either ip ever afterwards seen. The stunly mountain oak, imd the towering pky^ 
^ipgtifoay take Ihe desptraU leapi aod for «ver disappear. 
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6. "In order, however, to be more certain, we sent in a Levan- 
tines mariner, ^'ho, bjrthe promise of a good rewanl, ventni*ed, 
with a flambeau in his hand, into this narrow apciture. After 
oontiiming within it for about a qiiarter of an hour, he returned, 
bearii% in his hand, some beautiful pieces of white epvir, whfeh arc 
could neither equal nor imitate. Upon being informed by him that 
tlie place was full of these beautiful incrustations, 1 ventured in oncer 
more with him, about fifty paces, anxiously and aiutiously descend- 
ing,- by a steep and dangerous way. 

7. •• Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which led 
into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I maj so call it,) still deeper than 
any other part, we returned, and being provided with a ladder, 
flambeau, and other things to expedite our descent, our whol<.» 
company, man by man, ventured into the same openhig ; and de- 
scending one after another, we at last saw ourstlves. all together 
in thgmost magnificent part of the cavern. " 

^ ^ SECTION IV. 

' Tfie grotto of Antifiaros^ contmtied, 

1. *'OuR candles hein^; now all Fighted up, and the whole place^ 
eampletely illiuninated, never could the eye be pi-esentcd with ii 
more glittering, or a mote magnificent scene. The wliole roof 
hung with solia icicles, transparent as glass, yet solid as marble. 
The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and noble ceiling; the sides 
were regularly formed with spars ; and the whole presented the 
idea of a magnificent theatre, illuminated with an immense profu- 
sion of lights. 

2. **1 ne floor consisted of solid marble ; and, in several places, 
zna^ificent columns, thrones, altars, and other objects, appeared, 
as if nature had designed to mock the curiosities of art. Our 
vcMces, upon speal^riggr singing, were redoubled to an astonishing 
hwdness; and upaff'jMfiring of a giui, the noise and reverberationi$ 
were almost ^afeyng. 

3. **In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar; from which, takmg the hint, we caused mass to be cele 
brated there. The beautifiil columns that shot up round the 
altar„ appeared like candlesticks ; and manjr other natural objects 
r^resented the customary ornaments of this rite." 

4. •' Below even this spacious ^tto, there seemed another ca- 
vem ; down which 1 ventured with my former mai-intr, and de- 
scended about fifty paces by means ot a rope. I at last arrived 
at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom appeared differ- 
ent from that of the amphitheatre, being composed of soft clay, 
3nelding to the pressure, and in which I thrust a stick to thcdepth of 
«ix feet In this however, as above, numbers of the most beautiful 
crystals were fortned; one of which, particularly, resembled a table. 

5. " Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived a 
Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so obliterated by 
fiiq«, that we coula not. read it distinctl}'. It seemed to import 
tiuU one Antipater, in the time of Alexander,, had come hither ; 
but whetner ne penetrated into the depths erf the caveni, he does 
not think fit to inform us."— This account of %o beautiful and 
striking a scene, may serve ta ^ve us some idea a' the subterrane- 
vta wonders of nature, «^v.^*mLV\^% 
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SECTION V. 
: .arthauake at Cutanea, 

1. One of the eun'-» i-iates most particulaTly described inhif- 
fory, isth't wuoi iH'^pvned in the ,ear 1693; the damages of 
whicfi wert- c'lieflv f- ".( i» Sicily, but ^ts motion was perceived in 
Gemuuiy, Fmce, in- "..^sjlana. It t xtended to a circrnnference 
sf two th'^us.ind six »ii>i)ared leagues; chiefly affecting the sea 
ooasts, cind ^c x r < T: ; -uore perceivable also upon tiae moun- 
tains than in tht* wJwy-r.. 

2. Its moticMis wtrt? s<:^ rapid, that persons who lay at thdr 
length, wen- 1 >«(1 fr ui vrie to ade, as upon a rolling billow. Tlie 
wails were dashed fro ■» t'leir foundations; and no fewer than 
fifty-fcMir cities, with ».i nr' -edible number of villages, were either 
destDycd or gre .ily vl .n a .; .'d. The city of Catanea, in particular, 
Wiis utterly ovtrthf-^wi. V traveller who was on his way thither, 
perceived,' ^it tlie •'•'st iw .if some miles a bluck cloud, like nig^t, 
lluiiginfij over the pl:'c;'. ^ 

3. The sen, ill <f .. - jd len, began to roar ; moimt ^tna \o sA 
fbrth great sj) n*s of ll ;•.».; ; and soon '.fter a shock ensued, with a 
lUHse as if .11 thi .;it .jiy in the'^jiid had been at once dis- 
charg:ed. Our cr '.vori! v bemg oblige . to alight instantly, fdt him- 
self reused ; fo'>t "'•^. .i the ground ; and turning his eyes to the 
city, he with am./.ein. at sa,w nothing but ? thick cloud of dust in 
the air. 

4. The b:]*ds fl- w ibout astonis^ied ; the sun was darkened ; the 
beasts ran l>'>wl^ \^s ir^m the hill.^ ; and although the shock did not 
continue above t'lrev minutes, vet near nineteen thousand of the 
hiaab'trnts of Ki.'.ily perishe*-! in tlie ruins,-' Catanea, to whidi 
(Stv the JeKcr.l)*'* was trav* iling, seemed^jj^iMknncipal scene cf 
nun ; its pi-.ce <'iiiv was to be found ; ai^P J()gjg ||t^ep of its.for- 
nurr miigniiicence was to be seen rcmaii§^Mn|S^|j^0LDsaciTHt 

SECTION VI. . ^'l^\- . 
Creation, \, "^ 

1, In the j^^-chtcss of the Divine works and government, there 
arrived k peri»vi, in wh'ch this earth was to be ca&ed into existence. 
When the sltTi ..1 moment, predestined from all eterrfty, was come, 
the Deity i-'^s^ in his might ; and with a word created the woiid^ 
—.What an il'ustnous moment was that, when, from non-exist- 
ence, there spi-ang at once into being, this mighty globe, on wliich 
so manv millions of creatui'es now dwell ! 

2. No preparatory measures wei-e required. No lonff circuit 
of means v^as employed. " He spake ; and it was done: he conif 
fnanded ; and it stood fast The earth was at first without form»- 
vend void ; and darkness was on the face of the deep." The Al- 
ml.r^hty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds to the several 
tliVisi;ms of nature. He said, " Let there be light ; ancl there was 
«ght.» 

\j. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The mountains 
Foso; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon began tlieir 
course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The 
aiTT, the earth, and the waters^ were stored with their respective 
inhabitants. At last^i man was made afir;er the image of God. 

A He appeared, walking with countenance erect ; and received 
JUk^Crcutora £i#n&iictiQD» as the I^oixi of idm new world. The 
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Almiglity beheld his work when it was fiir.shed ; and pranounced 
it GOOD. Superior beings saw with wcMider this new accesaon to . 
existence. " The mommg stars sang together ; and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy." blaib. 

SECTION VII, 
Charity. 

1. Charity is the same with benevolence or love ; and is thr 
term uniformly employed in the New Testament, to denote all tlu* 
good affections which we ought to bear towards one another. It. 
consists not in speculative ideas of general benevolence, floating in 
the heady and leaving the heart, as speculations too often do, 
untouched and coltl. Neither is it confined to that indolent good 
nati^re, which makes us rest satisfied with being free from invet- 
erate malice, or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, without prompt- 
ing us to be of service to any. 

2. True charity is an active principle. It is not properly a single 
virtue ; but i disposition residing in tne heart, as a fcnmtrdn whence 
all the virtues of benignity, candour, forbear: mce, generosity, com- 
passion, and liberality, flow, as so many native streams. From gen- 
eral good-will to all, it extends its influence particularly to those 
with whom we stiuid in nearest connexion, and who are directly 
with in the sphere of our good offices. 

3* From the country or community to which we belong, it de- 
scends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, relations, and 
Mends; and spre^ids itself over the whole circle of social and do- 
mestic life, r mean not that it imports a promiscuous, undistin- 
guished affection, which gives every man an equal title to our 
U^ve. Charity, if we shoiUd endeavour to ciriy it so far, would be- 
rendei^ed an impracticable^ virtue ; and wvjulcl resolve itijelf into 
mere Words, wimout Jiffecting the heart. 

4. True chanty attempts not to shut our eyes to the <libtinctio!. 
betweeit good and bad men ; nor to wann our hearts ec^ually to 
tliose who befriend, aiid those who injure us. It reserves our esteem 
for good men, and our complacency for our friends. Towaixls our 
enemies it inspires forgiveness, humanity, and a solicitude for theii 
wc^&re. It breathes universal candour, and lilx^r.ility of sentiment. 
It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 

5. It prompts con'csponding sympathies with them who rejoice, 
anii them who weep. It te.iches us to slight iuid despise no man. 
Charity is the comfortei- of the afflicted, tnc protector of the op- 

f tressed, the reconciler of dif^ei'ences, the intercessor for offendei-s. 
t is fkithfiilness in tlic friend, public spirit in the ma.^sti'ate, 
equity and patience in the judge, moderation in the sovei-eign, and 
. loyalty in the subject • 

'6. In parents, it is cai^e and attention ; in cliildren, it is rever- 
ence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social life. It is 
the sun that enlivens imd cheers the abodes of. men. It is " like 
the dew of Hermon," says the Psalmist, " and the dew that de- 
scended on the mountaiiis of Zion, where the Lord commanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore." blair 

SECTION VIII. 
= Prcafierity is redoubled to a good man, 

I. ^()ME but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuoua^ 
ti iJ\7 ho^v to tnjoy prosperity. They oT\n^ to %k c«w\Iq«\& ^C^ 
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manly relish of a sound imcoiTupted mind. They stop at the pro 
per point, before enjoyment degenerates into disgust, and pleasure 
13 convertead into pam. They are strangers to those complan^ 
which flow from spleen, capnce, and all the fantastical dismsses 
of a vitiated mind. While riotous, indulgence enervates bodi tiie 
Ixxiy and the mind, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of 
human fruition. 

2. Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no sihare. 
riie selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their cir- 
cle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is redoubled to a . 
good man, by his generous use of it It is reflected back iqxm 
him from every one whom he makes happy. • In the intercourse 
of domestic affection, in the attachment of friends, the gratitude 
of dependents, the esteem and good- will of all who know him, he 
sees blessungs multiplied round him, on every side. 

3. "When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivctred the 
poor that cried, the mtherless, and him that had none to hdip him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widow's heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame : 1 wasi a filther to the poor ; and 
the cause wliich I knew not I searched out. " 

4. Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, ne brings forth iilso his fruit in its season : 
«nd that firuit he brings forth, not for himself alone. He flourishes, 
not like a tree in some solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms 
to the wind, and communicates neither fruit nor shiide to any living 
thing : but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, which 
to some affords friendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only 
admired by aU for its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the 
shade, and by the hungry for the sustenance, it hath given, blair. 

SECTION IX. 
On the beauties of the Psalms, 

1. Greatness confers no exemption from the cares and sorrows 
of life : its share of them frequentiy bears a melancholy proportion 
to its exaltation. This the monarch of Israel expenenced. He 
sought in piety, that peace which he could not find m empire ; and 
alleviated the disquietudes of state, with the exei^cises of devotion. 
His invaluable Psalms convey those comforts to others, which 
they afforded to himself. 

2. Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for general 
use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the I^aw, yet no 
less adapted to the circumstances of Christians under the Gospel \ 
they present religion to us in the most enga^ng dress ; commum 
oatmg truths which philosophy could never mvestigate, in a style 
which poetry can never equal ; while history is made the vehicle 
ef prc^necy, and creation lends all its charms to p^t the glories 
of redemption. 

3. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the un- 
derstanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the imag^n^cn. 
Indited under the influence of him, to whom all hearts are known,^ 
and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in all situations; 
grateful as the manna which descended from above, and confoim^ 
m itself to every palate, 
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4. The fairest productions of human wit, after a few perusals 
lUte gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their fragjran- 
cy : out these unfading^ plants bf paradise become, as we are ac- 
customed to them, still more and more beautiful; 'their bloom 
appears to be d^ly heightened; fresh odours are emitted, and 
new sweets extracted from them. He who has once tasted their 
excellences, will desire to taste th^jn again ; and he who tastes 
them oftenest, will relish them best. 

5. /And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he has 
taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his labour. The 
cmplojinent detached liim from the bustle and hurry of life, the 
din of politics, and the noise of folly. Vanity and vexation flew 
away for a season ; care and disquietude came not near his dwell- 
ing. He arose, fresh as the moiiiing, to his task ; the silence of 
the night invited him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food 
imd rest were not preferred before it, 

j6. Evciy psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaintance with 
it,'and no one gave him uneasiness but the last : for then he grieved 
that his work was done. Happier hours than those which have 
]>een spent in these mrditiitirjis on tlie songs of Sion, he never 
cxpvcts to see in this world. Ver>' pleasantly did they pass; 
they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for when thus engaged, 
he counted no time. They are gone, T>ut they have left a rSish 
and a fra^ance upon the mind ; and the remembrance of them is 

!iWeet HORNK, 

SECTION X. 

' ' Character of Alfred, kin^ of England, 

1. The merit of this prince, both m private and public life* 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any monarch 
or citizen, which trie annals of any age, or any nation, can pre- 
sent to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete model of that 
perfect character, which, under the denomination of a sage or wise 
man, the philosophei-s have been fond of delineating, rather as a 
fiction of tneir imagination, than in hopes of ever seping it reduced 
to practice: so happily were all his virtues tempered -together ; so 
justly were they bleiuk-d: and so powerfully did each prevent 
the other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

2. He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit, with 
the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance, with the 
easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice, with the greatest lenity; 
the greatest rigojir in command, with the greatest affability of de* 
jjortment ; the- highest capacity and inqlination for science, with 
the most shining talents for action. 

3. Nature also, as if dearous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the fairest li^ht, had bestowed on him all 
bod'ly accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape and air, 
and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. By living in th^ 
barbarous age, he was deprived of historians worthy to tramsmit 
his feme to posterity; and- we wish to see him delineated in more 
lively colours, and with more particular strokes, that we might <tt 
least perceive some of tliose small specks and blemishes, frcnn 

' whicl^ as a man, it is impossible he could be entirely exempted. 
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SECTION XJ. 
Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

1, There are few personage.: in history, who have been more 
-fexjposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than cmeen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is any, whose repu-^ 
tation nils been moi^ certainly determmed by the unanimous con* 
sent of posterity. The. unusual length of her administration, and 
the strong fe{CtUr*:s of her character, wer6 able to overcotne aU pre- 
judices; and, obliging her detractore to abate muck of their invec- 
tives, and her iidmii-ers somewhat of their panegyrics, have, at 
last, in spite <>f political faction;?, and what is more,"^ of religious ani- 
mosities, produced a uniform Judgment with re^rd to her conduct 
^ 2. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
vig^ance, and address, are allowed to merit the highest praises; 
;md appear not to have been surpassed by any person who ever 
filled a thi-one : a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, mare sin- 
cere, more indulgent to her people, would have been requmte to 
form a perfect char^-cter. 3y the force of her mind, she control- 
led all her niore active, and stronger qualities, and prevented tl^em 
from running into excess. 

3. Her heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her ft-ugaUty 
from avarice ; her friendship from partiality; her enterprise from 
turbulency and a vain ambition, bhe guarded not herself with 
equal care, or equal succesj^ from 16ss iimrmities ; the riv^diip of 
beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the 
. sallies of inj'^er. 

4., He^* siiiguiar tiUcnts for government, were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great cota^ 
mand over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled ascendency 
over the people. Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumstances ; and none ever conducted 
tlie government with so uniform success and felicity. 

5. Though unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true 
secret for managing reUgious factions, she preserved her people, 
by her superior prudence, from those confusions in which theolo- 
gical controvei*sy had involved all the neighbouiing nations ; and 
Though her enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe, 
the most active, the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was 
able, by her vigour, to make deep impressions on their state ; her 
own greatness meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

6. The wise ministers and brave men who flourished during her 
reign, share the praise of her success ; but, instead of lessemng 
the applause due to her, they make great addition to it- They 
owed, aU of them, their advancement to her choice ; they were 
supported by her constancy; and, with all their ability, they were 
never able to acquire an undue ascendency over her. 

r. In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained 

equally mistress. The force of the tender pas^ons was great over 

her, but the force of her mind \vas still superior ; and the combat 

which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to display the firm 

ness of her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments, 

8. The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 

jjrejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still exposed tc 

another prcrudlce, which is more dvLYable,'bec2t\3L^mQr« uatoralj 
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and which, according to the different views in which we survey 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond measure, or diminishing, 
the lustre of her character. This prejudice is founded on the con- 
sideration of her sex. 

9. ^\^len we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and extensive 
capacity; but we are also apt to require some more softness of dis^ 
position, some greater lemty of temper, some of those amiable 
weaknesses by which her sex is distingjuished. But the true method 
of estimating her merit, is» to lay aside all Uicse consideration^ 
and to consider her merely as a rational being placed in authority, 
and intrusted with the government of mankind. hume. 

SECTION XII. 

The sUtvtry of vice^ 

1. The slavery produced by vice appears in the dependence 
under which it brines the sinner, to circumstances of external for- 
tune. One of the favourite characters of liberty, is the indepen* 
dence it bestows. He who is truly a freeman is above all servile 
compliances, and abject subjection. He is able to rest upon him^ 
self; and while he regards his superiors with proper deference, 
neither debases himsSf by cringing to them, nor is tempted to 
purchase their favour by dishonourable means. But the sinner 
has forfeited every privilege of this nature. 

2. His p^^sions and habits render him an absolute dependent on 
Ihe world, and the world's favour ; on the uncertain goods oF Hot- 
tune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is by these he sub- 
sists, and amon^ these his happiness is sou^t; according as his 
passions determine him to pursue pleasures, nches, or preferments. 
Having no fund within himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only 
resource is in tilings without. His hopes and fears all hang upon 
the worid. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and 
shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
sense, a slave to the world. 

3. Refigion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the minci 
principles of noble independence. ** The upright man is satisfied 
fi-om himself." He despises not the advantsqges of fortune, but he 
centres not his happiness in them. With a moderate share of them 
lie can be contented ; and contentment is felicity. Happy in his 
own integrity, conscious of the esteem of good men, reposing fin» 
trust in tne providence, and the promises of (Jod, he is exempted 
^from servile dependence on other things. 

4. He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look for- 
ward, without terror, to the cnange of the world. Let all things 
shift around him as they please, lie believes that, bjr the Divine 
ordination, they shall be made to work together in the issue for his 
«ood : and therefore, having much to hope from God, and little t* 
tear from the world, he can be easy in every state. One who pOB-r 
Besses within himself such an establishment of mind, is truly me, 

5. But shall I call that man free, who has nothinjg that is his owr^ 
no property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, but rm- 
Otred tne appendaee of external things, and the sport of fortune? 
Ik that man free, let his outward condition be ever so sp]endifl» 
yAmat his imperious passiosis detain at their call, whom thef m& 
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forth at tlieir pl^sure, to drudge aiid toil, and to beg his only, en- 
joyment from the casualties of the world ? 

6. Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass Kis ends; 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn; 
must profess friendship where he hates, and respect, where he 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his own coloui^s, nor 
to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be honest, lest- he 
shomd be poor ? 

7. Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so heavy^ 
as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacherous 
world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that *under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man, lies to 
the means of pleasure, ^n, or power. Yet tliis is the boasted 
liberty, which vice promises, as the recompense of settmg us free 
from the salutary restraints of virtue, blair. 

SECTION XIII. 
The man of integrity, 

1. It will not take much time to delmeate the character of the 
man of integrity, as* by its nature it is a plain one, and easily under- 
sto(xl. He is one, who makes it his constant nile to follow the 
i"oad of duty, .according as the word, of God, and the voice of his 
conscience, point it out to him. He is not guided merely by 
affections, wnkh may sometimes give the colour of virtue to a 
. jose and Unstable character. 

2. The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of nund, 
•jvhich determines him to esteem notning but what is honourable j 
and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral conduct. 
Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the trusty friend, 
the affectionate relation, the conscientious man of business, tlie 
pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3. He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask 
to cover Uim ; for he acts no studied part ; but he is indeed what 
he appears to be, fiiU of truth, candour, and humanity. In all liis 
pursuits, he knows no path, but the fair and direct (wie ; and would 
much rather fail of success, than attain it by reproachful mean^ 

4. He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he meditates 
evil agiiinst us in his heart • He never praises us among our friends; 
and then joins in traducing us among our enemies. We shall never 
find one part of his character at variance witli another. In his 
manners, he is sinqple and unaffected ; in all his proceedings, ppea 
and consistent BtAiR> 

SECTION XIV. 
Gentleness. 

1. I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive^ 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the manners 
of others. That passive tameness, which submits, without oppo- 
sition, to every encroachment of the violent and assuming, forms 
no part of Christian duty; but, on the contrary, is destructive of 
general happiness and order. That unlimited complaisance, which; 
on every occasion, falls in with the opinions and manners of others, 
is ISP far from being a virtue, that it is itself a \ice, and the parent 
of many vices, 

2. It overthrows all steadiness of principle; and produces, that 
.fiit^l conformity with the world, "wmcbi ta\cv\& t^^ vfVxok duccaC"*' 
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ter. In the pi*esent corrupted state of human manners, always to 
assent and to comply, is the very worst maxim we can adopt It 
is impoissible to support the purity and dignity of Christian moralsi, 
wiUiout opposing the world on various occasions, even though we 
■ should stand alone. 

3. That gentleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to be 
carefiiUyclistinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just ri^ht from 
fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It is indeed 
not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily requires a 
manly Mjirit, and a fixed principle, in order to. give it any real 
value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of gentleness can 
with advantage be sup)ennduced. 

As. It stands oppased, not to the most determined regard for vir- 
tue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and anx)- 
gance, to violence and, oppression. It is properly, that part of Uic 
great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling to g^ve pain to 
any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us to relieve their 
wants. Forbearance prevents us from retaliating their injuries. 
Meekness restrains our angry passions ; candour, our severe judg- 
ments. 

5. Gentleness corrects whatever is oifensive in our manners; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. 
It is not, like some otlier virtues, called forth only on peculiar 
emergences ; but it is continually in action, when we ai^e engaged 
ill intercourse with men. It ougnt to form our address, to regulate 
our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6. We must not, however, confound this gentle ** wisdom w'lich 
is from above," with that artificial couites)-, that studied smooth- 
ness of maimers, which is learned in the school of the world. 
SJich accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty may possess 
Totj often they are employed by the artful, as a snare ; too ofte» 
affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of 
their minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the 
homage, which, even in such instances, the world is constrained 
to pay to viitue. 

7. in order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary to 
assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue 
is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when the sub- 
stance is wanting. The imitation of its form has been reduced into 
an art ; and, in the commerce of life, the first study of all who 
would eithei' gain the esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to 
leam the speech, and to adopt the manners, of candour, gentle- 
ness, and humanity. 

8. Rut that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good man, 
has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart; and let me add, 
nothing except what flows from the heart, can render even extei^ 
nal manners truly pleading. For no assumed behaviour can at all 
tim 5 hide the real character. In that unaffected civUity which 
springs from fi, gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more pow- 
erful, than in all the studied manners of the most finished courtier. 

9. Tine gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to him 
who made us, and to the common nature of which we aU share* 
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It anscs from reflection on our own fiailings and wants ; and from 
just views of the condition, and the duty of man. It is native ferfr 
mg, Ijeightened and improved by principle. It is the heart which 
easily relents ; which feels for every thing that is human ; and is 
backwai'd and slow to inflict the least wound. 

10. It is affable in its address,, and mild in its demeanour; ever 
ready to cJblige, and willing to be obliged by others; breathing 
habitual kindness towards friends, courtesjj to strangers, long-suf- 
fering to enemies. It exercises authority with moderation ; admin- 
isters reproof with tenderness ; confers favours with ease and mod- 
esty. It is unassuming in opinion, and temperate m zeal. It con- 
tends not eagerly about trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower 
to blame ; but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore peace. 

11. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the anairs, nor 
pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all 
things to alleviate distress; anc^ if it cannot dry up the l^ing 
tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. Where it has not the 
power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It seeks to please, 
rather than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with care tnat su- 
periority, either of talents or of rank> which is oppressive to those 
who are beneath it 

12. In a word, it is that spirit and that tenour of manners, which 
the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, **to bear one 
another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to weep 
with those who weep ; to please every one his neighbour for hxs 
g;ood ; to be kind aj^d tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous ; 
to support tlie weak, and to be patient towards all men," — dlair. 

CHAPTER VI. 

PATHETtC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

Trial and execution oHheY^KKi. o/Str afford, Hvho fell a sacrifice 
to the violence of tne times, in me reign of Charles the First! 

1. The earl of Strafford defended himself against the accu^a-. 
lions of the house of Commons, with aU the presence of miixl, judg- 
ment, and sagacity^ that could be expected from innocence and 
ability. Ilis children were placed beside him, as he was thus de- 
fending his life, and the cause of his royal master. After he had, 
in a long and eloquent speech, delivered without premeditation, 
confuted all the accusations of his eaenues,. he thus drew to a con- 
clusion. 

2. " But, my lords, I have troubled vou too long : longer than I 
shou]4' have done, but for tiie sake ot these dear pledges, which 
a ssdnt in heaven has left me." — ^Upon tiiis he paused ; dropped a- 
tear ; looked upon his children ; and proceeded. — " What 1 forfeit 
for myself is a trifle : that my indiscretions should reach my pos- 
terity, wounds me to the heart. 

3. "Pardon my infirmity. — Something I should have added, 
but I am not able: and therefore I let it pass. And now, my lords, 
fwr mysdf. I have long been taught, that the afflictions ci this life 
are overptud by that eternal weight of glor}% which awaits the inno^ 
ccQt, And SQ^ my lords, ^vqu so> with the utmost tranqmllityj, J 
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tebmit myself to your judgment, whether that judgment be life op 
ieath: not my wfll, but thme, () God, be done !" 

4. His eloquence and innocence induced those jud^s to pity,, 
who were the most zealous to condemn him. The king himself 
vent to the house <rf" lords, and spoke for some time in his defence ; 
out the spirit of vengeance, which had been chained for eleven 
years, was now roused ; and nothing but his blood could give the 
^ople satisfaction. He was condemned by both houses of parlia- 
ment ; and nothing remdned but for the king to giv-e his consent 
to the bill of attainder. 

5. But in the present commotions, the consent of the king would 
very eaaly be dispensed with; and imminent danger might attend - 
bis refusal. Charles, however, who loved Strafford tenderly, hesi- 
tate^ and seemed reluctant ; trying every expedient to put off so 
dreadful an office, as that of signing the warrant for his execution. 
VVh*ile he continued in this agitation of mind, and state of sus- 
pense, his doubts were at last silenced by an act of great magna- 
nimity in the condemned lord. 

6. He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, deinrinc; 
that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain reconciliation be- 
tween the king and his people : adding, that he was prepared to 
die ; and that to a willing mind there could be no injury. This 
instance of noble generosity was but ill repaid by his master, who 
complied with his request. He consented to sign the fatal bill by 
commission ; and Strafford was beheaded on Tower-hill ; behaving- 
with ^1 that composed dignity of resolution, which was expected 
fi-om his character. goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 
An eminent instance of true fortitude. 

1. Ar.L who have been distiiii^ished as sen'ants of God, or ben- 
cfectoi's of men; all who, in perilous situations, have acted their 
part with such honour as to render their names illustrious through 
succeeding ages, have been eminent for fortitude of mind. Of this 
we have one conqjicuous example in the apostle Paul, whom it will 
"be instrucflve for us to view in a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2. After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his mis- 
sion called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to 
encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. Just before he set 
sail, he called together the ciders of his favourite church at Ephe- 
^us; and, in a pathetic speech, which does great honour to his 
cliaracter, gave them his last. farewell. Deeply affected by their 
knowledge of the certain dangers to which he was exposing him- 
self, all the assembly were filled with disti^ess, and melted into tears. 

S. The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed dejec- 
tion even into a resolute miiid ; and would have totally overwhelm- 
ed the feeble. " They all wept soi^, and fell on Paul's neck, and 
kissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the words which he spoke, 
that they should see his face no more." — ^What were then the sen- 
timents, what was the language, of tliis great and good man.* 
Hear the words which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. 
. 4. ** Behold, I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not know- 
.fng[ the things that shall befall me there ; save that the Holy 
•^irit witnesseth in eve^ city, saying* that bonds and afflictions 
liAicte me. But nooe of these thu^ xaotye i&«'> i>sa&v^\: Q.«acBiX^> 

G3' 
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my life dear to myself, so that I ml^ht finish my course with joy> 
and the mimstry which I have received of the Lord Jesus» to tes • 
tify the gospel of the grace <rf God." 

5, There was uttei-ed the voice, thei'e breathed the spirit, of a 
brave and a virtuous man. Such a man knows not what it is (u 
shrink from danger, when conscience points out his pathl In that 
path fie is determined to walk, let the consequences be what they 
may. This was the magnanimous behaviour of that great apostle, 
when he had persecution and distress full m view. 

6. Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark the 
majesty, and the ease, with which he lodted on death. •* I am 
now ready to be oflfered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought the good light I have finished my course. 1 hare 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a cix)wn of 
rijgiteousness." 

/. How many years of life does such a dying moment overbal- 
ance? Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off the sti^, 
with such a song of triumph in his mouth, I'alther than pix)long his 
existence throu^ a wretched old age, stained with sin and shame? 

' . BLAIB. 

SECTION III. 

TTie 'gvod man's comfort in affliction, 
1» The religion of Christ not only arms us witli fortitude against 
the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to fall upon us with their 
heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many consolations to which 
others are sti^angers. While bad men trace, in the calamitie<i with 
which they are visited, the hand of an offended sovereign, Chris^ 
tians are taught to view them as tlie well-intended chastisements 
of a merciful Father. 

2. They hear amidst them, that stiU voice which a good con- 
science brings to their ear: ♦'Fear not, for I am with thee; be 
not dismayed, for I am thy God.'* They apply to themselves the 
comfortable promises with which tlie gospel abounds. They dis- 
cover in these the happy is»ie decreed to their troubles ; and wait 
with, patience till Providence shall have accomplished its great and 
good designs. 

3. In the mean time. Devotion opens to them its blessed and holv 
sanctuary : that sanctuary in which the wounded heart is healea, 
and the weary mind is at rest ; where the cares of the world are 
forgotten, where its tumults are hushed, and its* miseries disap* 
pear ; where greater objects open to our view than any which the 
world presents ; where a more serene sky shines, and a sweeter 
and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. 

4. In' those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out hhi 
wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, feels that he is not 
left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wa God is with hhn ; Chriirt 
and the holy Spirit are with him ; and though he should be be* 
reaved of eveiT friwid on earth, he can look up in heavoi to a 
Friend that will never de*.*rt him. blaiAi 

SECTION I \r. 
Tfie close of life, 
1» When we contemplate the close of life ; the termination 41 
man's desigas and hopes ; the ^ooce XYvat iu5^ t€\|^ ^sswcn^^dMk 
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i^ho, a little while ago, were so busy, or so gay ; who can avoid 
being touched witli sensations at once awful and tender ? What 
heaxt but then warms with the glow of humanity ? In whose e)'e 
does not the tear gather, on revolving the fate of pasdng and short- 
lived man ? 

2. Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bnrden of hi» 
wearisome ^ life. No more sliall he groan under the load of pov- 
erty and toil. No more shall he hear tiie insolent calls of the mas- 
ter, from whom he deceived his scanty waees. No more shall he 
be raised from needful slumber on his bea of straw, nor be bur- 

■ ried away from his homely meal, to undergo the repeated laboui*^ 
of the day. 

3. While his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor and 
decayed neighbours are carrying him thitner, it is gooci for us to 
thi^^t, that this man too was our orother ; that for him the aged 
and destitute wife, and the needy children, now weep ; that, neg- 
lected as he was bv the world, he postessed, perliaps, both a sound 
understanding, and a worthy heart , and is now carried by angels 
to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

^ 4. At no great distance from him, the gi'ave is opened to recei^'C 
the rich and proud. man. For, as it is s^d with emphasis in the 
parable, " the rich man also died, and was buried." He also died. 
His riches prevented not liis sharing the same fate with the poor 
man ; perhaps, through luxury, they accelerated his doom. Tncii, 
indeeid, *'tibe mourners go about the streets;" and, while, in all 
the ]>omp and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his 
heirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on one anothe** 
with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about the divi- 
sion of his substance. 

5. One day, we see carried along, the coffin of the smiling infant ; 
the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the parent's view : 
and the next day, we behold the young man, or youn^ woman, of 
blooming form and promiang hopes, laid in an untmiely grave. 
While the funeral is attended by a numerous unconcerned comj)any, 
who are discoursing to one another about the news of the day, oi* 
the ordinary affairs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the houac 
of mourning, and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

6. There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in silent 
grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their little societ}-; 
and with tears in their eyes, looking to the chamber that is now 
left vacant, and to every memorial that presents itself of tlieir de- 
Tjarted friend. By sucli attention to the woes of others, the selfish 
hardness of our hearts will be gradually softened, and melted down 
into humamty. 

7. Another day, we follow to the crave, one who, in old age, 
soid^after a long career of life, has in full matuntv sunk at last into 
test^ As we are gomg along to the mansion of the dead, it is na- 
tural for us to think, and to discoui'se, of all the changes whicli 
fluch a person has seen during the course of his life. He has pass- 
ed, it is likely, through varieties of fortune. He has experienced 
pro^rity, and adversity. He has seen ^miUes and kindreds rise 
and nJd. He has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the 

.ftce of his country undergoing many alterations; and the very 
^Cy in which he dwelt, rising, in a mwonfir, nsvf ^cramiX^csfsu 
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8. After all he has beheld» his eyes are now closed for ever. 
He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new succession of 
men. A race who knew nim not, had arisen to fill the earth.— 
'Thxm passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and condi- 
tions, " one generation passeth, and another generation come^;" 
and this great inn is by turns evacuated and replenished, by troops 
of succeeding pilgrims. 

9. O vain and inconstant world ! O fleeting and transient life! 
When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as they- ought ? 
When will they learn humamty from the afflictions of their bretti- 
rcn ; or moderation and wisdom, from the s<$nse of their own fugi- 
tive state ? bIair. 

SECTION V. 

RjpaUed Bociety, and the rermval of virtuous connexions, tiv^ 

sources of future felicity. . 

1. Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, there 
are two circumstances which particularly enhance the blessedness 
«f that ** multitude who stana before the throne ;" these ate, ac- 
cess to the most exalted society, and renewal of the most tend6* 
connexions. The former is pointed out in the Scripture, by 
"joining the innumerable company of angels, and the genersfl as- 
sembly and church of the first-bom ; by sitting down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ;" a prom- 
ise which opens the sublimest prospects to the human mind. 

2. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated from 
all the dregs of the human mass, fi'om that mixed and polluted 
crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they shall oe perr 
mitted to minrfe with prophets, patriarchs, and apostles, with all 
those great ana illustrious spirits, who have shone in former ages 
as the servants of God, or the benefactors of men ; whose, deeds 
we are accustomed to celebrate ; whose steps we now follow at a 
distance; and whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

3. United to this high :-\ssembiy, the blessed, at the same time, 
I'enew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, which had 
been dissolved by death. The prospect of this awad^ens in the 
heart;, the most pleasing and tender sentiment that perhaps can 
ftU it, in this mortal state. For of all the sorrows which we are 
)iere doomed to endure, none is so bitter as that occasioned by the 
iatal stroke which separates us, in appearance for ever, fi'om 
tliose to whom either nature or friendship nad intimately joined our 
]i0arts. 

k. Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens the 
wJiund which seemed once to have bcfen closed ; and, by recalling 
jovs that are past and gone, touches every spring of painful sensi- 
bility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving tlie thought, tliat 
t lt& separation is only temporary,^ not eternal ; that there is a -time 
^ to Gonve of re-union with those with whom our happiest da^s Were 
s^ent : whose ioys and sorrows once were ours ; whose piety and 
\ utue cheered and encouraged us ; and from whom after we shall 
Ifavc landed on the peai^eful shoi^ where they dwell, no revolu- 
tloTis of nature shall ever be able to part us more ! Such is the 
;?ficiety of the blessed above. Of such arc the multitude camposed|» 
irh? ^ ^X:^>sv^ before die throne. " bl aj Jt;' 
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SECTION VI. 

77i^ clemency and amiable character of the patriarch Joseph. 

1. No human character exhibited in the records of Scripture, is 
more remarkable and instrucdve than that of th'i patriarch Joseph. 
He is one whom we behold tried in all the vicissitudes of fortune; 
from the condition of a slave, rising to be ruler of the land of 
Egypt ; and in every station acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, 
favour with God and man. When overseer of Potiphar's house, 
his fidelity was proved by strong temptations, which he honoura- 
bly resisted. 

2. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false woman, 
liis integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicuous, even in 
that dark mansion. When called into the presence of Pharaoii, 
the wise and extensive plan which he foiTned for saving the king- 
dom from the miseries of impending famine, justly raised him to a 
high station, wherein his abilities were eminently displayed in the 
public service. 

3. But in his whole histoiy, there is no circumstance So striking 
and interesting, as his behaviour, to his brethren who had sold him 
into slavery. The moment in which he made himself known to 
them, was the most critical one of his life, and the most decisive of 
,his character. It is such as rarely occurs in the course of human 
events ; and is calculated to draw the highest attention of all who 
are endowed with any degree of sensibility of heart 

4. From the whole tenour of the narration it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of liis brcthren in Egypt, made 
himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he intended to 
discover himself; nnd studied so to conduct the discovery, as might 
render the surprise of joy complete. For- this end, by affected 
severity, he tooK. measures for bringing down into Eg}'pt all his 
father's childi'en, 

5. They, were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the i^e^rf/ 
wlio was his younger brother by the same nvjther, and was parti- 
cularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to detain; and 
seemed willing to allow tl\c rest to depart. This incident renewed 
their disti-css. They all knew their father's extreme anxietv about 
the sfiety of Beniamin, and with what difficulty he had yielded to 
his undertaking triis jouniey. 

6. Should he be prevented from i-etmTiing, they dreaded that 
grief would ovei-power the old man's spirits, and prove fatal to his 
life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged the necessity 
of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had stlemnlv pledged 
himself to then* father for his safe return, craved, upon this occa- 
sion, an audience of the governor ; and gave him a mil account of 
the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

7. Nothing can be more" interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judal?. Little kno-wing to whom ne spoke, he paints in 
all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the distressed 
situation of the aeed patriarch, hastening to the close of life ; long 
afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, whom he supposed to 
have been torn in pieces by a beast.of prey ; labouring now un- 
der anxious concern about his youngest son, the child of his old 
HgCi who alonQ v.as left i^ive of his mother, and whom nothing but 
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the calamities of severe fiamine could have moved a tender father 
to send from home, and expose to the dangers of a forei^ land. 

8. "If we bring him not back with us, we shall bnng down 
tlie gray huii^s (^f thy sen'ant, our fathei*, with sorrow, to the 
j^i*ave« I pray thee tlierefore let thy senvnt abide, instead of the 
voung man, a bondman to our lord. For how shad 1 go uj> to my 
father, and Beiijamin not with ine? lest I see tlie evil that shiJi 
come on jiiy fallier. " 

9. Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain liimscli. 
Tbc tenrler ideas of his fatlier, juid his fiither*s house, of his an 
cient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress of hi^ iami- 
ly, and his own exaltation, all ruslictl too strongly upon his miml to 
liear any f^irthcr concealment. **He cried, Cause every man to 
go out from mo ; and he wept aloud." 

10. The tears which he sn:*(l were not the tcai-s of grief. They 
werc the burst of affection. They were tlie ethisi ons of a he^ft 
ovei-flowfng with all the tender sensibilities of n;;.ture. Fonncflv 
he had been moved in the same manner, when ht; iirsL saw hs 

^brethixjn before him. ** His bowels yearned upon tUer.i; he sought 
for a place where to weep. He went into his chamber ; and then 
washed his face and returned to them." 

11. At that period his generous plans were not complete;!. But 
now, when there was no farther occasion for const r^iiniiigliimself, 
he ^ave free vent to the strong emotions of his heait. The first 
minister to the kmg of Eg)T)t was not ashamed to show, that he 
felt as a man, and a brother. " He wept aloud ; and the Egyptians, 
and the house of Pharaoh, heard him. " 

12. The first words which his swelling heart allowed kim t(j 
pronounce, arc the most suitable to such an affecting situation 




speaking her own language ; and it penetrates'the heart ; UP pomp 
fiif expression ; no parade of kindness ; but strong affection has- 
tening to utter what it strongly felt. 

13. * * Hi s brethren could not answer him ; for they were troubleil 
at his presence. " Their silence is as expressive oi those emotions 
of repentance and shame, which, on this amazing discoveiy, filled 
their Dreasts, and stopped their utterance, as the few words which 
Joseph speaks-, are expressive of the generous agitations which 
titi-uggled for vent withm him. 

14. No painter 'oukl seize a more striking rtioment for difflplay- 
iivg the charact^ristical features of the human heart, than what is 
Iiere presented. Never was there a situation of more tender and 
virtuous joy, on the one hand ;^ nor, on the other, of more over- 
whelming confusion and conscious guilt. In the ample naiT^tioix 
of the sacred historian, it is set before us with greater energy and 
higher effect, than if it had been wrought up with, sdl the colour- 
ing of the most admired modem eloquence. BLAiit. 

SECTION VIL 

xALTAMONT. 

'J'he fbllowing account of an affectingy mournful exit, ia related 
oy Dr. Youngi who was present at the melancholy scene, 
h The sad evening before- the death oft the noble youth, whose 
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last hours suggested the most sQlemn and awful reflections, I was 
with him. No one was present, but his physician, and an inti- 
mate whom he loved, and whom he had ruin«i. At mv coming in, 
he said, " You and the physidan are come too late. 1 tiave neither 
life nor hope. You both aim at miracles. You would raise the dead ! ** 

2. ■ Heaven, I said, was mercifiil — ** Or," excfaimed he, — " I 
could not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to bless and 
to save me ! — ^I have been too strong for Omnipotence ! I have 

plucked down i*uin." 1 said, the blessed Redeemer, — ** Hold ! 

tiold ! you wound me! — That is the rock on which I split: — I 
denied his name !"^ . 

3i. Refiising to hear any thing;^ from me, or take any thing fixjm 
the physician, he lay silent, as tar as sudden darts oi pain would 
pennit, till the clock sti-uck: Th2n with vehemence he exclium- 
ed; " Oh! time! time! it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy mur- 
cierer to the heart! — How art thou fled for ever ! — ^A month ! — 
Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for years! though an age were 
too little for the much I have to do." 

4.. On my saying, we could not do too much: that heaven was u 

olessed place "So much the woi-se. — 'Tis lost! 'tis lost! — 

Heaven is to me the severest part of heil!" Soon after, I proposed 
pray er,-V** Pray you that can, I never prayed. I cannot pray — 
nor need I. Is not Heaven on my side dlready ? It closes with my 
C(Hiscience. Its severest strokes but second my own. " 

5. Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even t« 
tears — (who could forbear? I could not) — with a most jiffectionate 
look he said, ** Keep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee. — ^ 
Dost thou weep for me ? that is cruel. Wliat can pain me 'more?" 
' 6. Here his friend, too much affected, would have left him. — 
*• No, stay — ^tliou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. How 
madly have I talked! How madly hast thou listened and believed! 
but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee, and to m\'- 
self This body is all weakness and pain ; but my soul, as if stung 
up by torment to gi'eater strength and spirit, is full powerful to 
reason ; full mighty to suffer. And that, which thus triumphs 
^/ithin the jaws of immortality, is, doubtless immortal — And, as 
■for a Deity, nothing less than an Almighty could hiflict whut 1 

feel."v 

J, I was about to congratulate tlus pasavc, involuntary confessor, 
oii^ his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, extorted by 
the rack of nature, when ne thus, very passionately exclaimed:— 
*• No, no! let me speak on* I have not long to si>eak. — ^My much 
injured friend! my soul, as my body, lies in ruins; in scattered 
hragments of broken thought 

8. "Remorse for the past, throws my thoaght on the future. 
Worse dread of the future, Strikes it back on the past. I tuni, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou fed half the mountam that 
is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the mar^ for Wis stake; an4 
bless Heaven for the flames! — ^tliat is not an everlastrng fiaraej 
that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9. How were we strftck! yet, socai after, still more. WiA what 
an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried out ! «• My 
principles have poisoned my friend ; my extravarance has \^«!^^^ 
f^ my bcyf my unkindnefis has murdere4 «17 ii&\---OSai^>a^K«s 
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another hell? Oh! thou blasphemed, yet indulgent LORD GOD ! 
HeU itself is a refuge, if it hide me from thy m)wn!" 

10. Soon after, his understancUng failed. His terrified imadna^ 
tion uttered horrors not to be repeated, or §ver forgotten. Ana ere 
the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him) arose, the gay, 
young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most wretdied Alta- 
mont, expired ! 

11. If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? How 
quick, how total, is the transit of such persons! In what a dLsmal 
^loom they set for ever! How short, alas ! the day of their re- 
joicing! — ^For a moment they glitter — ^they dazzle! In a moment, 
where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories. Ah! would it 
did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In tlie long living an- 
nals of infamy their triumphs are recorded.. . 

12. Thy suifefines, poor Altamont! still bleed in the bosom of 
the heart-stiicken friend — ^fbr Altamont had a friend. He midit 
have had many. His transient morning; might have been me 
dawn of an immortal day. His name might have been ^oriously 
enrolled in the records of eternity. His memory might have left a 
sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the survivmg friend, salotaiy 
to the succeeding generation; 

13. With what capacity was he endowed! with what advao- 
tages, for being greatly good! But with the talents of an angeV'a 
man may be a tool. If he judges amiss in the supreme poiat, 
judging right in all else, but aggravates his fbUy; as it uiOfWS 
Aim wrong, tliough blessed with tne best capacity of being rig^i£v^ 

DR. TOVIIG. 

• I 

CHAPTER VIL 

DIALOGUES. 

SECTION I 

DEMOCRITUS AND HERACLITUS.* 

27^e 'Okes and follies of men should exite canifiassian raiher 

than ridicule, 

Democritus, I find it impossible to reconcile myself to a melaa- 
eholy philosophy. 

Heraclitua. And I am equally unable to ai^prove of that vain 
^)liilosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule one another. 
To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears in a wretched and 
pjunfiil lights 

Dem, Thou art too much affected with the state of things ; and 
this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And I think thou ai't too little moved by it Thy mir^k 
and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the plulosc^her. 
Does it not excite thv compassion, to see mankind so frad, M 
blind, 90 fai' departed from the rules of virtue ? 

Denu I am excited to laughter, when I see so much impef^ 
nence and folly. 

iler* And yet, after all, they, who are the objects cf thy ridiocd^ 

* Dtuiocritus and Heraclitua wcpc two ancient philcneplMn, Iha 
nCwbwm laagbed, and the latt^v n cpt, «t ^ «ffvrt aid (bUiu •f 
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Include, not only mankind in general^ but the persons with whom 
thou livest, thy friends, thy femily, nay even thyself. 

Dem, I care very Uttle for all the silly persons I meet with; 
and think I am jus^able in diveiting myself with their folly. 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wisdom nor 
humanity, to msult rather than pity them. But is it certain, that 
thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

Dcm. I presume that I am not; since, in every point, my senti- 
ments are the wevy reverse of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly amusing 
thyself with the errors and misconduct of others, thou mayst ren- 
der thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem. Thou art at liherty to indulge such sentiments ; and to 
weep over me tdo, if thou nast any tears to spare. For my part, 
I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities and ill con- 
duct dF the world about me. Are not all men foolish, or iiTeguJar • 
in their lives ? 

Her. Alas! there is but too much reason to believe, they are so: 
and on this ground, I i)ity and deplore their condiytion. We agree ir 
tlris pcrint, that men do not conduct themselves atcording to I'eason- 
able and just principles: but I, who do not suffer myself to act 
as thty do, must yet regard the dictates of my understanding and 
feelings, which compel me to love them ; and that love fills me 
with compassion for their mistakes and iiTegularities. Canst thou 
cckidemn me for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons 
beam in the same condition ot life, and destined to the same hopes 
jDid privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
wounded pei'sons reside, would their wounds and distresses excite 
■ thy mirth? And yet, the evils of the body bear no comparison, 
with those of the mind. Thou wouldst certainly blush at thy bar 
barity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to laugh at or despise a 
poor miserable being, who had lost one of his legs; and yet thou art 
so aestitjte of humanity, as to ridicule those, who appear to be 
deprived of the noble powers of the understanding, oy the little 
re^rd which they pay to its dictates. 

jDem. He who nas lost a leg is to be pitied, because the loss is 
not to be imputed to himself: but he who 'rejects the dictates of 
reason and conscience, voluntirily deprives himself of their aid. 
The loss originates in his own folly. ' 

Her. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied ! A furious ma- 
niac, who should pluck out his own eyes, would deserve more 
compassion than an ordinaiy blind man. 

Jjem. Come, let us accommodate the business. There is some- 
tlung to be said on each ade of the question. There is every where 
reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. The world is ridicu- 
loosy and I laugh at it : it is deplorable, and thou lamentest over it. 
Every person views it in his own way, and according to his own 
temper. One point is unquestionable, that manlund are prepos> 
terous : to think right and to act weU, we must think and act diner- 
ently from them. To submit to the authority, and follow the 
example of the greater part of men, would render us foolish and 
miserable. 

Her^ AU this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou haat no real love or 
fttUng for tfar speciesi The calamities ^ mas3sjisid «»dtut *Cck^ 

H 
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mirth: and this proves that thou hast no regard for men, nor j 
true respect for t;h« virtues which they have unhappily ab 
doned, Fenelon, ArchbUhofi of Cambr 

SECTION n. 

DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine' virtue commands resfiect, even from the bad, 

Dionyaius, Amazing ! What do I see? It is Pythias just 
rived. — ^It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possible. H 
come to die, and to redeem his friend! 

Pythias, Yes, it is P5iiiias. I left the place of my confineme 
with no other views, than to pay to Heaven the vows I had ma( 
to settle my family concerns according to the rules of justice ; i 
to bid adieu to my children, that I flight die tranquil and satisfii 

Dio, But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no fear of deal 
Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus voluntarily? 

Py, I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. Ev( 
principle of honour and goodnoss, forbids me to allow my friend 
(lie for me, . - 

Dio, Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself ? 

Py. No ; I love him as myself. But I am persuaded that I oui 
to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was Pythias wh^ 
tliou hadst decreed to die. It were not just that Damon shoi 
suffer, to deliver me from the death which was designed, not 
him, but for me only. 

Dio, But thou su))posest, that it is as unjust to inflict death uf 
thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py, Veiy true ; we are both perfec^y innocent ; and it is equa 
unjust to make either of us sufier. 

Dio, \\Tiy dost thou then asseit, that it were injustice to put h 
to death, instead of thee ? 

Py, It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death either on E 
•lion or on myself; but Pythias were highly culpable to let Dam 
suffer that death, which the tyrant had prepared for PyUiias on 

Dio, Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, witti 
other view, than to save the life of a friend, by losmg thy own ? 

Py, I return, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injusti 
which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect to J) 
nion, to perfonn my duty, by rescuing him from the danger he i 
curi'cd by his genei-osity to m*. 

Dio, And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. Dk 
ihou not really fear, that Pythias would never return; and that th 
wouldst be piit to death on his account ? 

Da, I was but too well assured, that Pythias would punctna] 
return; and that he would be more solicitous to keep his promis 
than to preserve his life. Would to heaven, that his relations ai 
friends had forcibly detained him! He would then have lived i 
the comfort and benefit of good men ; and I should have the aat 
fkcticsi of dying for him! 

Oio. What! Does life displease thee ? 

Da, Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power of 
tyrant 

Dio, It is well! Thou shall see him no more, I will Ofder thi 
to be put to death immediately. 

/V- PsiTdon the feelings of a man who sympatlilBatjyvldi Y 
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dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was devoted by 
mee to desti-uction. 1 come to submit to it, that I may redeem my 
friend. Do not refuse me this consolation in my last hour, 

Dto, I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set niy power 
at defiance. 

Da, Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dio, No : I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, which 
contemns lite ; which dreads no punishment ; and which is insen- 
sible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da, Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, wliich is not insen- 
sible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio, Guards, take Pythias to execution. Wc shall see whether 
Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da* Pjrthias, by returning to submit himself to thy pleasure, 
has merited his life, and deserved thy favour ; but I have excitetl 
thy indignation, by resigning my^lf to thy power, in order to save 
hhn ; be satisfied, then, with this sacrifice) and put me to death. 

Py, Hold, Dionysius! remember, it was Pythias alone who 
offended thee: Damon could not— — 

Dio, Alas! what do I see and hear! where am I.^ How mis- 
erable ; and how worthy to be so! I liave liitlierto known nothing 
of true virtue. I have spent mj life in darkness and en'or. All my 
power and honours are insufficient to prodace love. I cannot boast 
of having acquired a single friend, in the course of a reij^ of 
thirty years. And yet these two pei'sons, in a private concljtioii, 
love one another tenderly, unreservedly confide m each other, arc 
xnutuaDy happy, and ready to die for each other's prcsei'vation. 

Fy, How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, expect 
to have friends? If thou hadst loved and respected men, then 
wcoldst have secured their love and respect ITiou hast feared 
mankind ; and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

Dio, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third friend, 
in a connexion so perfect I give you your lives; and I will load you 
with riches. 

• Da, Wc have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in regaixl 
to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till thou become 
good and just Without these quahties, tliou canst be connected 
* with none but trembling slaves, and b^se flatterers. To be loved 
and esteemed by men of fi-ee and generous minds, thou must be 
virtuous, affectionate, (^sinterested, oeneficent ; and know how to 
live in a sort of equality with those who share and deserve thy 
6'iendship. Fenelorit Archbiahoji of Cambray, 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE. 

Christianity defended against the cavils of scefiticism, 

Bavle, Yes, we both were philosopher ; but my philosc^hy 
was the deepest. You dogmatized; I doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philosophy .> 
It may be a good be^ning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Baylv, No: — ^the more profound our searches are into the nature 
of things, the more uncertainty we shall find ; and the most subtle 
minds. see objections and difficulties in every syiscwn, which are 
overiiooked or undiscoverable by ordinary unaerstaxvdiu^^. 

Locke, It would oe better then to be no p\u\!Q»cr^\k&\>^3\^Xs^ ^W5v- 
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tinue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may have the con- 
venience of thinking that one knows something. I fiiid that the 
eyes which nature has given me, see many things very clearly, 
though some are out of their reach,. or discerned but dimly. What 
opinion ought I to have of a physician, who should offer me an 
eye-water, the use of which would at first so sharpen my sight, as 
to carry it farther than ordinary vision; but woidd in the end put 
them out? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It actual- 
ly Drought your own excellent understanding, which was by nature 
quick-sighted, and rendered more so by art and a subtilty of logic 
peculiar to yourself — ^it brought, I say, your veiy acute under- 
standing to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the great truths 
of reason and religion in mists of doubt 

Bayle. I own it did; — but your comparison is not just. I ^d not 
see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water: I only supposed, 
I saw well; but I was in an error, with all the rest of mankind. The 
blindness was real, the perceptions were imaginary. I cured my- 
self first of those false imaginations, and then I laudably endeav- 
oured to cure other men, 

Locke, A great cure indeed! — and do not you think that« in re- 
turn for the service you did them, they ought to erect you a statue? 

Bayle. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own weak- 
ness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we have not, 
we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves, or at least 
of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vaih and idle efFprts. 

Locke, I agree with you, that human nature should know its own 
weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and try to improve 
it. This was my employment as a philosopher. I endeavoured 
to discover the real powers of the mind, to see what it could d(V 
and what it could not ; to restrain it from efforts beyond its ability; 
but to teach it how to advance as far as the faculties g^ven to it by 
nature, with the utriio^ exertion and most proper culture of 
them, would allow it to go. In the vast ocean of plylosophv, I 
had the line and the plummet always in my hands. Many o{ its 
depths I found myself unable to fathom ; but, by caution in sound- 
ing, and the careml observations I made in the course of my voy- 
age, I found out soEnci ;^3^uths of so much use to mankmd, that 
they acknowledge me fAifeBB^ been their benefactor, 

Bayle, Their ||gpaQ|;ande nmkes them think so. Some other 
philosopher will come hcnreafter and show those truths to be false- 
hoods. He will pretend to discover other truths of equal impor- 
tance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among men now barbar- 
ous .and unlearned, whose sagacious discoveries will discredit the 
opmions of his admired predecessor. In philosophy, as in nature, aJl 
changes its form, and one thing exists by the destruction of another^ 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, de- 
pending on terms not accurately defined, and principles begged 
without proof, like theories to explmn the phenomena of nature, 
buUt on suppositions instead erf experiments, must perpetually 
change and destroy one another. But some opinions there arc» 
even in matters not obvious to the common sen^ of mankind, 
which the mind has received on such rational grounds of assent^ 
that they are as immoveable as tlve'pU\ia.T?i q{ heaven ; w (to s^^al; 
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phaosophically) as the gr^t laws of Nature, by which, under 
God, the universe is sustained^ Can you senously tiiink, that, 
because the hypothesis of your countryman Descartes, which was 
ntKhing but an ingenious, well-imaging romance, has been lately 
exploded, the system of Newton, which is built on experiments 
and geometry, the two most cert^ methods of discovermg truth, 
will ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and the divin- 
ity of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the doctrines of 
that religion; which I, the declared enemy of all enthusiasm and 
false reasoning, firmly believed and maintained, will ever be. 
sliaken? 

Bayle, If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the height 
of his vogue, whether his system would ever be confuted by any 
other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been by his, what an- 
swer do you suppose he would have returned? 

JLocke, Come, come, you yourself know the difference between 
the foundations on which the credit of those systems, and that rf 
Newton is placed. Your scepticism is more affected than real. 
You found it a shorter way to a great reputation, (the only wish 
of yOTir heart,) to object, than to defend; to pull down, tnan to 
set up. And your talents were admirable for that kind of work. 
Then your huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant 
tale, or obscene jest, and a grave argument against tne Christian 
religion, a witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful 
sophism to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly com- 
modious to all our young smarts and smatterers in free-thinking. 
But what mischief have you not done to human society? You have 
endeavoured, and with some degree of success, to shake those 
foundations, on which the whole moral world, and the great fabric 
of social happintss, entirely rest How could you, as a philoso- 
pher, in the sober hours of reflection, answer for this to your con- 
science, even supposing you had doubts of the truth of a system, 
which gives to virtue its sweetest hopes,, to impenitent vice its 
greatest fears, and to true penitence its best consolations; which 
Restrains even the least approaches to guilt, and yet makes those 
allowances for the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride 
denied to it, but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of 
its infinitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require? 

Bayle. The mind is free; and it loves to exert its freedom. 
Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and a tyranny, 
against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke, The mind, though free,, has a governor within itself, 
which may and ought to limit the exercise of its freedom. That 
governor is reason. 

Bayle, Yes: — but reason, like other governors, has a policy 
mare dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any f\xed laws. 
And if tnat reason, which rules my mind or yturs, has happened 
to set up a favourite notion, it not only submits implicitly to it, but 
desires that the same respect should be paid to it by all the rest 
©f mankind. Now I hold that any man may lawfully oppose this 
desii-e in another; and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost 
endeavours to check it in himself 

Locke, Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature to this^ 
you arc now ridiculing.^ Do we not often takfi 9^ ^\sASNX^\&.^fiD5sm«- 

Ha 
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ing our own power, and gi'atifying our own pride, by degrading 
the notions set up by other men, and generally respected ? 

Battle, I bdieve we dp ; and by this means it often happens, 
^ tk&t, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to folly, anodiei 
* pulls it down. 

Locke. Do vou think it beneficial to human society, to have 
all temples puUed dowa? 

Bay is, I cannot say that I do. 

lj>cke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of distinction, 
to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle, A true philosoplier, like an impartial historian, must be 
of no sect 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a sectary, 
and a total indifference to all religion? 

Bayle. With regard to morality, 1 was not indifferent. 

Locke. How comd you then be indifferent witK regard, to the 
sanctions religion gives to morality? How could you publish "whal 
tends so directiy and apparently to weaken in mankind the belief 
of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing the gi'eat interests d 
virtue to the little motives of vanity ? 

Bayle, A maii may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do wnxig, 
hy declaring that, which, on a full discussion of the que^on, h< 
smcerely thinks to be true. ^ 

Locke. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial to so 
cietjr, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the streflgth ol 
opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, to plead in allevia- 
tion of his fault. But your cool head and sound judgment, car 
have no such excuse. I know very well there are passages in al 
your works, and those not few, where you talk like a rigid moralist 
I have also heard that your character was irrtproachably good 
But when, in the most laboured parts of your writings, you s^ 
the sui'est foundations of all moral duties ; what avails it that n 
others, or in the conduct of your life, you appeared, to respect 
them? How many, who have stronger passions than you had, an^ 
are desirous to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will la} 
hold of your scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obliga- 
tionaof virtue! What a misfortune is it to have made such a ust 
of such talents! It would have been better for you and for man- 
kind, if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, oi 
the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent. The rich« 
of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed so perversely, 
as to become a nuisance and pest, instead of an ornament and sup- 
port, to society. 

Bayle. You are verj' severe upon me. — ^But do you count it ne 
merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the frauds anid 
fetters of priestci-aft, from the deliriums of fanaticism, and from 
the terrors and follies of si^erstition? Conader, how much mis- 
chief these have done to the world! Even in the last age, whai 
- massacres, what civil wars, what convulsions Of govemment^^what 
confusion in society, did they produce! Nay, in tnat we both lived 
in, though much more enlightened than the former, did I not see 
them occasion a violent persecution in my own country? and car, 
you blame me for striking at the root of these evils? 

Xoc^e. The root of these evils, yaa well know» was false rdl< 
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gion: but you struck at the true. Heaven and hdl are not more 
different, tnan the system of feith I defended, and that which pro- 
duced the horrors <m which you speak. Why would you so falla- 
dously confound them togetEher in 'some of your writings, that it 
requires much more judgment, and a more diligent attention, than 
orainary readers have, to separate them again, and to make the 
proper distinctions? This, indeed, is the great art of the most 
celebrate4 freethinkers. They recommend themselves to warm 
and ingenuous minds, by lively strokes of wit, anci by arguments 
l-eally strong, against superstition, enthusiasm, and' priestcraft. 
But, at the same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these 
upoji the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out in their 
garb, with a malignant intention -to render her odious or despica- 
ble, to those who have not penetration enough to discern thie im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived themselves, 
as well as others. Yet it is cert^, no book that ever was written 
by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so repugnant to priest- 
craft, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd superstitions, to all that can 
tend to disturb or injure society, as that gospel they so much affect 
to despise. 

Bayle, Mankind are so made, that, when they have been over- 
heated, they cannot be brought to a pi'oper temper again, till they 
have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be necessaty, to 
abate the fever and phi*enzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wi^ prescription, indeed, to bring on a paralytica! 
state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a palsy, which 
deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens its natural and vital 
powers,) in order to take (3f a fever, which temperance, and the 
milk of the evangelical doctinnes, would probably cui*e! 

Btiyle. I acknowledge that those medicines have a great power. 
But few doctors apply them untauited with the mixture of some 
harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridiculous nostrums of their own. 

JLocke. What you now say is too true. — God has given us a most 
.excellent physic for the soul, in -all its diseases; but bad and in- 
terested pnysicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, administer 
it so ill to the rest of mankind, that ipuch of the benefit of it is 
unhappily lost. f-pRD lyttelton. 

. CHAPTER VIIL 

PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

Cicero against Verres^ 

1. The time is come. Fathers, when that which has long be«n 
wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has been isubject 
to, and removing the imputations agamst trials, is effectually put in 
your power. An opinion has long prev^ed, not only here at home,. 
but litewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, gid per- 
i^dous to the state, — that, in prosecutions, men of wealth ai^ al- 
ways safe, however clearly convicted. 

3. There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to the 
ecjBifuslon, I hope, of the pfop^ators of this slanderous vs\^>a!ud&»Sk> 
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partial persons ; but who, according to his own reckonine and de- 
clared dependence up<xi his riche& is already acqiutted; I mean 
Cuus Verre& 1 demand justice of you, fathers, up<xi the robbei . 
of the public treasur}', the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pam- * 
phylia, the invader of the rigbts and privileges of Romans, the 
scoui^ and curse of Sicily. | 

3. If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes deserve^ ] 
your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the eyea 
of the public: but if his great riches should bias you in his £ELvoar, 

I shall still gain one point, — ^to make it appai*ent to all the worid,^ 
that what was wanting in this case, was not a criminal nor a prose- 
cutor, but justice and adequate punishment 

4. To pass over the shamefuLjrregularities of his youth, whal j 
does his (mastership, the first public employment he held, what - 
does it exhibit, but one continu«i scene of^vDlanies? CneiusCarixv 
plundered of the public money by his own treasurer, a consol 
stripped and betraved, an army deserted and reduced to want, a 
province r(rf>bed, tne cixdl and reli^ous rights of a people violated. 

5. The employment he held m Aaa Minor and Pamphylia, 
what did it produce but the ruin of those countries? in which 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. What was his 
conduct in his prsetorship here at home? Let tlie plundered tem- 
ples, and pubuc works neglected, that he might embezzle tiie 
money intended for carr>'ing them on, bear witness. How did he 
discharge the office of a judge? Let those who suffered by his in- 
justice answer. 

6. But his praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wicked- 
ness, and finisnes a lasting monument to his infamy. The mischiefs ^ 
done by him in that unhappy country, during the three years oi 
his iniquitous administration, are such, that many years, under the 
wisest arid best of prxtors, will not be sufficient to restore things to 
tlie condition in which he found them: for it is notorious, that,, 
during the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the 
protection of their own original laws ; of the regulations made for 
their benefit, by the Roman senate, upon their coming under the 
jjrotection of the commonwealth ; nor of the natural and imalien- 
able rights of men. 

7. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three years. 
And his decisions have broken all law, all precedent, all right. 
The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard-of impositions, 
extorted from the industrious poor, are not to be computed. 

8. The most faithful allies of the commonwealtn have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to , 
death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for money,, 
liave been exempted from the deser\^ed punishments; and men 
<)f the most unexceptionable characters, condemned and banished 
nnheard. 

9. The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates of 
Ktrong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. The sol- 
diery and saUorSi belonging to a province under the protection of 
the commonwealth, have Been starved to death; whole fleets, to 
the great detriment of the province, suffered to perish. The an- 
cient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the statues* 

of heroes and princes, have been carried off; and the temples 
ntr3j}gcd of th^ images,. 
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10. Havmgy b^ his iniquitous sentences, filled the priscms with 
the most inoustrious and deserving of the people, he then pro- 
ceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be stranded in the 
gaols : so that the exclamation, ** I 'im a citizen of Rome!'* whicli 
as often, in the most distant regions, and among the most bar^ 
barous people, been a protection, was of no service to them; but, 
on the contrary, b]X)ught a speedier and a more severe punish- 
ment upon them. 

H. Task now, Vcrrea, what thou hast to advance against this 
charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? Wilt thou pretend, that 
any Uung false, that even atty thing -^gj^vated, is alleged against 
thee ? Had any prince, or aiay state, committed the same outi'agc 
against the privilege of Romin citizens, should we not think we 
had sufficient ground for demanding satis&ction? 

12. What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a tyran- 
nical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater cUstance than 
Sicily, within aght c^ the Italian Goast, to put to the infamous death 
of cimcifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius Ga- 
vius Cosanus, only for his having asserted his privilege of citizen- 
ship, and declared his intention of appealing to the justice of his 
country, against the cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined 
him in prison at Syracuse, whence he had just made his escape? 

13. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to embark for 
his native country, is brought before the wicked prxtor. With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, he or- 
ders the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and ix)ds to be 
brought : accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence^ 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out,' "I am a Ro- 
man' citizen: I have sei'ved under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The blood-thirsty 
prator, deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, ordered the 
infamous punishment to be inflicted. 

15. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly man- 
gled with scourging; whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his 
cruel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen!" With these he 
hoped to defend himself from violence and infamy. But of so little 
service was this privilege to him, that, while he was thus assert- 
ing his citizenship, the order was given for his execution,— .for his 
execution upon the cross! 

16. O libert)^! — O sound once delightful to every Roman ear! — 
O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! — once sacred! — ^now 
trampled upon! — -But what then! Is it come to this? Shall an in- 
ferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole power of the 
Roman people, in a Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind, 
scourge, torture with fire and red hot. plates of iron, and at last 
put to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen? 

17. Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, nor the 
tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman com- 
monwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his countiy, restrain the 
licentious and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of 
his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance? 

18. I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your "wisdom and 
jusdpe, fathers, will not, by suffering uve aXyoctfwa ^3w^^swe^^Ms^> 
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pled insolence of Caius Verrcs to escape due punishment, leave 
room to apprehend the danger of a total subvemon of authority, 
and the intixxiucti^n of general anarchy and confusion. 

CICERO's ORATIONS. 

SECTI ^ J. 

Speech of Adherbal to the ^xoman Senate, imfilorfng their 

firotection a/^mnat Jugurtha. 
Fathers! 

1. It is known to yob; that, king MioQ^'', my father, cmjiis 
death-bed, left in chaing^^ioJugurth'fii;!)^. ud^', "1 son, conjunetly 
with my iinf^rriinfWiT^i^M||<rmy'Hr 'yjjmH ^lA m/seb^ Uxe children 
of his own body, u^ JiSiii^tratiuq^iJtf .|j|i^ ki ugU^ of Nmni(&, 
directing us to consider tne seusfte and people ti'T'V^ine as proprie- 
toi-s of it He 'zh'irge.d us to use our best endeavours to be service- 
able to the* Rom an commonwealth; assuring us, that your pro- 
tectioQ would provfe a defence against all enemies ; and would be 
instead of armies, fortifications, and treasures. 

2. While my bix)ther and I were thinking of nothing but how tn 
regulate oui'selves accoixling to the directions of our deceased 
fatner — Jugurtha — ^the most infamous of mankind! — breaJdng 
through all ties of gratitude and of common humanity, and tram- 
pling on the authority of the Roman commonwealth, procured tte 
murder of my unfortunate brother ; and has driven me from my 
throne and native country, though he knows 1 inherit, from mj 
grandfather Massinissa, and my mther Micipsa, the friendship anu 
alliance of the Romans. 

3. For a prince to be reduced, by viUany, to my distressful cb'- 
cumstances, is calamity enough; but my misfortunes are heighten- 
ed by the consideration — ^that I find myself obliged to solicit your 
assistance, fathers, for the services done you by my ancestors, not 
for any I have been able to render you in my own person. Jugiir- 
tlia has put it out of my power to desei^e any thing at your hands ; 
and has forced me to be bui'densome, before I could be useful to you. 

4. And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserv^ed misery — a oiice 
powerfijl prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious monarch-s 
now, without any fault of my own, destitute of every support, and 
reduced to the necessity of begging foreigji assistance, against an 
enem}^ who has seized my throne and my kingdom — ^if my unequal- 
led distresses were all 1 had to plead — ^it would become the great- 
nesis of the Roman commonwealth, to protect the injured, and to 
check the triumph of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

5. But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Juguitha has 
driven me from the very dominions, which the senate and people 
of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and, from which, my grandfiither, 
and my lather, under your umbrage, expelled Syphax and the 
Carthaginians. Thus, fathers, your kindness to our family is de- 
feated ; and Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6. O wretched prince! Oh cruel reverse of fortune! Oh father 
Micipsa! is this the consequence of thy generosity; that he, whom 
thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own children, should 
be the muixlerer of thy children ? Must, tnen, the royal house of 
Numidia .always be a scene of havoc and blood ? 

Z, While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be.expect- 
^ aJI soi'ts of /jaroships from their \vos;d\^ a.xXaL'cVs*, ^ twero^ 
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near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, at a dis- 
tance. When that scourge of Africa was no more, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on the prospect of established peace. But, instead 
of peace, behold the kingdom of Niimidia drenched with royal 
blood! and the only surviving; son of its late kin^, flying from an 
adopted murderer, and seekmg that safety in foreign parts, which 
he cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8. Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to the royal 
palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized by the murdei^ 
^r of mv brother. What can I there expect, but that Jugurtha 
should iiasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands which are now 
reeking with my brother's ? If I were to fly for refuge, or for as- 
sistance to any other court, from what prince can I hope for pro- 
tection, if the Roman commonwealth give me up? From my own 
family or friends I have no expectations. 

9. My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach of vio-^ 
lencie, and out of hearing of the complaints of his unhappy son. 
Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy would be some alle- 
viation. "But he is hurried out of life, in his early youth, by the 
very hand which should have been the last to injure any of the 
ro)^ family of Numidia. 

10. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he suspected 
to be in my interest. Sonie have been destroyed by the lingering 
torment of the cross. Others have been given a prey to wild 
beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of men more cruel than 
wild beasts. " If there be any yet alive, they are shut up in dun- 
geons, there to dra^ out a life more intolerable than death itself. 

11. Look down, illustnous senators of Rome! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled distresses 
of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked mtruaer, become an 
outcs^t from all manKind. Let not the crafty insinuations of him 
who returns murder for adoption, prejudice your judgment. Do 
not Usten to the wretch who has butcnered tne son and relations 
of a king, who gave him power to sit on the same throne with 
liis own sons. 

12. I have been informed, that he labours by his emissaries to 
prevent your determining any thing against him in his absence ; 
pretending that I magnify my distress, and might, for him, have 
staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the time comes, 

*\vhen the due vengeance from above shall overtake him, he will 
then dissemble as 1 do. Then he, who now, hardened in wicked- 
ness, triumphs over those whom his violence has laid low, will, in 

^his turn, fed distress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
father, and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13. Oh murdered, butchered brother! Oh dearest to my heart — 
now gone for ever from my «ght!— but why should I lament his 
death? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed light of heaven, of 
life» and kingdom, at once, by the very person wlio ought to have 
been the first to hazard his own life, m defence of any one of 
Micipsa's family. But, as things are, my brotlier is not so much 
deprived di these comforts, as delivered firran terror, from flj^htji 
from exile, and the endless tnuR of miseries which retider li& tir 
tne a burden, 

14. He lies foil low, gored with yffm^ and fefteriag ki hki own 
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blood. But he lies in peace He feels none of the miseries which 
rend my soul with agcnw and distraction, while I am set up a spec- 
tacle to all mankind, of the uncertaintjr of human afl^rs. So fiir 
from having it in my p6wer to punish his murderer, 1 am not mas- 
ter of the means of securing my own life. So far from being in 
a condition to defend my kingdom from the violence of the usuiper, . 
I am obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own person. I 

15. Fatners! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of nations! to you 
I fly for refuge fiv)m the murderous fury of Jugurtha^ — ^By your 
affection for your children; by your love for your country; by 
your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman commonwesdtii ; 
by all that is sacred, and all that is dear, to you— deliver a wretch- 
ed prince from undeserved, unprovoked injury; and save Ac 
kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property, from bemg the 
prey of violence, usurpation, and ^fuJelty. sallust. 

SECTION ni. 
TTie Apostle Paul's noble defence before Festus and Agrippa. 

1. Agrippa said imto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for thy*- ' 
self. — ^Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and answered for hifli- 
self. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because I shall answer 
tor myself this day before thee, concerning all the things whereof I 
am accused by the Jews : especially, as 1 know thee to be expert 
in all customs and questions which are among the Jews, Where- 
fore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 
among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; who knew 
me from tt^ beginning, (tf they would testify, J that after the strait- 
est sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. And now I stand and 
am judged for the hope of the promise made by God to our 
fiathers ; to which promise, our twelve tribes, continually serving 
(rod day and night, hope to come: and, for this hope's sake, lung 
Agrippa, I am accused by the Jews. 

3. Why should it be thought a thing" incredibje with you, that 
God should r^se the dead ? I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus o£ Naza- 
reth: and this I did in Jerusalem. Many gf the saints I shut up in 
])rison, having received authority from the chief priests: and wnen 
they were put to death, I gave my voice against them. And I 
often punished them in every synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme; and being excee(^gly mad against tnem, I perse- 
cuteSl them even unto strange cities. 

4. But as I went to Damascus, with authority and commission 
from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king! I saw in the way a 
light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me, and them who journeyed with me. And yffhta we were 
aU fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking to me and saying, 
in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why pers^utest thou me ? K 
is hard for tiiee to kick against the pncks. And I said, who art 
thou. Lord ? And he replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest 

5. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared to thee 
far this purpose, to make tiiee a minister, and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in which I 
wiU appear to thee ; delivering thee fibm the pec^te, and fircxn 
tke Gkitile^ to whom I now send thee, to o^^en these. eyes^ and lA' 
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turn them frDm darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God; that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inhentance 
amon^ them who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6. Whereupon, O king Agiippa! I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision ; but showed first to them of Damascus, and at Je- 
nisalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and then to the Gen- 
tiles, that they should repent, arid turn to Goid, and do works meet 
for repentance. For these causes, the Jews caught me in the tem- 
ple ; and went about to kill me. Having, however, obtained help 
from God, I continue to this day witnessing both to small and great, 
saying no other things than those which the prophets and Moses 
declared should come ; that Christ should suffer ; that he, would 
he the first who should rise from the dead ; and that he would 
show light to the people^, and to the Gentiles. 

7. And as he thus spoke for liimself, Festus said, with a loud 
voice, *« Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning hath made 
thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, most noble Festus ; 
but speak the words of truth and soberness. For the king know- 
eth these things, before whom I sdso speak freely. I am persuaded 
that none^ of triese tilings are hidden from him : for this thing was 
not done in a comer. King Agrippa, believest tliou the prt^nets? 
I know that thou believest. Then A^ppa said to Paul, ** Al- 
most thou persuiulest me to be a Christian. " And Paul replied, 
** I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were both almost, and altogether such as I am, except these 
bonds."* ACTS xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 
Lord Mansfield's sfieech in the House of Peers, 17T0, on the 

bill for hrexyenting the delays ofjtistice, oy claiming' the Prwi" 

lege of Parliament, 
My lords, 

1. When I consider the importance of this bill to your lord'- 
ships, I am hot sumrised it has taken up so much of your con 
sideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common ma^itude j it is no 
less than to take away from two-thirds of the legislative body of 
this great kmgdom, certtiin privilegej: and immunities of which 
they have been long possessed. Perhaps there is no situation tne 
human mind gan be placed in, that is so difficult and so trying, as 
when it is made a judge in its own cause. 

2. There is something implanted in the breast of man so attach- 
ed to self, so tenacious of jjrivileges once obtained, that in such a 
situation, either to discuss with impartialitj', or decide with justice, 
lias ever been held the simimit of all human virtue. The bill now 
in question puts your lordships in this very predicament ; and I 
have no doubt the wisdom of your decision wilT convince the world, 
that jvhere self-intei'esymd* justice are in opposite scales, the latter 
will ever prejwnderat Jwith your lordships. 

3. Privileges have neen gi-anted to legislators m all ages, and in 

* How happ^ was this great Apostle, even in the most perilous circom* 
stances ! Though under bonds and oppression, his mind was free, and raisal 
above CTery fear of man. With what dispiity and composure does he de« 
fend himself, a^d the noble cause he had espoused; wnilst lie displays ttt^. 
most compassionate and generous feelings, for Ihote wWvi«ic;«N:ra&!^T^N5> 

i^'p tMime religioa by which he ivaa animated! 

r- ■■ . * • I 
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all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom ; and, indeed, i 
is peculiarly essential to the constitution of this country, that the 
members of both houses should be free in their persons, in case 
of civil suits: for there may come a time when the safety and wd- 
fare of this whole empire, may depend upon their attendance k 

garliament. I am far from advismg any measure that w:ould in 
iture endanger the state: but the bul before your lordships haa^ I 
am confident, no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the per- 
sons of members of either house in all civil suits. 

4. This being the case, I confess, when 1 see many noble lords, 
for whose judgment I have a very great respect, standing up to 
oppose a bill wnich is calculated merely to facilitate the recovery 
of just and legal debts, I am astonished and amazed. They, I 
doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles: I would not wtth 
to insinuate, that private interest had the least weight in their de- 
termination. 

5. The bill has been frequentiy proposed, and as frequently has 
miscarried: but .it was ^ways lost m the lower house. Little did I 
think, when it had passed the commons, that it possibly could have 
met with such opposition here. Shall it be said, that you, my larSa, 
the grand council of the nation, the highest judicial and legislative 
body of the realm, endeavour to evade, by privilege, those very 
laws which you enforce on your fellow-subjects? Forbid it justice! 
— ^I am sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with 
but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts erf jofr 
tice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, they coqld 
not, oppose this bill. 

6. 1 have waited with patience to hear what arguments migbt 
be ui'^ed against this bill ; but I have wjuted in vain: the truth isi 
thiere is no ailment that can weigh against it. The justice and 
expediency of the bill are such as render i1 self-evident. It is a 
proposition of that nature, which can neither be weakened by a^ 
gument, nor entangled with sophistry. Much, indeed, has oeca 
said by some noble lords, on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how 
differently they thought from us. They not (Mily decreed, thai 
privilege should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the 
sitting of parliament, but likewise granted protection to the very 
servants of members. I shall say nothing on the. wisdom of our 
ancestors ; it mij^ht perhaps appear invidious: that is not necessa- 
ly m the present case. 

7. I shall only say, that the noble lords who flatter themsdm 
with the weight of that reflection, should rcmember, that as ch^ 
cumstances alter, thmgs themselves should alter. Formerly, ft 
was Kot so fashionable either for masters or servants to run in debti 
us it is at present Formerly, we were not that great commercial 
nation we are at present ; nor formerly were merchants and mam* 
facturers membei*s of parliament as at present. The case is noir 
veiy different: both merchants and manufacturers are, widi greet 
propriety, elected members of the lower house. 

8. Commerce having thus got mto the legislative body of Ae 
kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know, that the 
very soul and essence of trade are regular payments; and nd 
cx/^rience teaches us, that there are men, who will nataiake 

their repulBt payments without the CQmp!u\&\N'«i'vo«^ (iLxlHctp: It 
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The law then ought to be equally open to all. Any exemption to 
particular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and com- 
mercial countrV) a solecism of the grossest nature. 

9- But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
tfaaty which is sufficiently evident without any. . I shall only say a 
few words to some noble lords, who foresee much inconvenience, 
hotSL the persons of their servants being liable to be arrested. 
One noble lord observ^es. That the coachman of a peer may be 
arrested, while he is driving his master to the House, and that, 
consequently, he will not -be able to attend his duty in parliament. 
If this were actually to happen, there are so many methods by 
which the member might still get to the House, that I can hardly 
think the noble lord is serious in his objection. 

10. Another noble peer said. That, by this bill, one might lose his* 
most valuable and honest servants. Tms I hold to be a contradic- 
tion in terms; for he can neither be a valuable servant, nor an 
honest man, who gets into debt which he is neither able nor will- 
ing to pay, till compelled by the- law. If my sen^ant, by unfore- 
leen accidents, has got into debt, and I still wish to i*etam him, I 
certainly would pay the demand. But upon no principle of liberal 
legislation whatever, can my servant have a title to set his credi- 
tors at defiance, while, for farty shillings only, the honest ti'adesman 
may be torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol. It is mon- 
strous injustice! I flatter myself, however, the determination of 
this day will entirely put an end to all these paitiid pi-oceedings for 
the^ ftiture, by passing into a law the bill now under your lordsliips* 
consideration. 

11. I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have glad- 
ly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for the part I 
have taken in this bill. It nas been said, by a noble lord on my 
left hand, that I likewise am running the race of popularity, lii 
the noble lord means by popularity, that applause oestowed "by 
aJter-ages on good and virtuous actions, I have long been struggling 
in that race: to what purpose, aJl-tryin? time can alone determine. 

12. But if the nobler lord means that mushroom poi>ularity, 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, ne is much 
mistaken in his opinion. 1 defy the noble lord to point out a single 
action of my Ufe, in which the popularity of the times ever had 
the smallest influence on my determinations. I thank God I have 
a more permanent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dictates of 
my own breast 

13. Those who have forgone that pleasing adviser, and ^ven up 
their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, I sincerely 
pity: I pity them still more, if their vanity leads them to mistake 
tiie shouts of a mob, for the trumpet of fame. Experience might 
inform them, that many, who have been saluted with the huzzas 
of s» crowd one day, have received their execrations the next ; and 
many, who by the popularity of their times, have been held up as 
spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's 

Eage, wne'-i. ^as triumphed over delusion, the assassins of 

berty. 

14. V »le lord can think I am ambitioqL& of ^t^<- 
lent'P ) of folly, and shadov^ oi T«fcfW£vA «ssw ^X 

jsides, 1 do not too^ )Ctva\. VSrr >a^ "^ss^ 
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before yoiir loi'dships will be popular: it depends much upcn the 
caprice of the day. It may not be populai; to compel people tO 
pay their debts ; and, in that case, the present must dc a veiy un- 
2X)pulai^ bill. 

] 5. It mav not be popular either to take away any of the privi- 
Icf^es of parliament ; for I very well remcmlx'r, ancl many ot your 
. loi'dships m:iy remembt-r, that, not long; ago, tl\c popular ciy was 
for the extension of privilege ; and so fir did they cany it at that 
time, that it wi s said, ihe privilege protected memlje'i's jcvcn in 
criminal actions ; na\ , such was the pow er (jf p(»])ulti,r prejudices 
over weak mir»»'is, that the very decisions <^^f s'^imc ol the courts were 
tinctured witli that doctrine. It was undoubtedly uii abominable 
doctrine. J tliought so then, and 1 think so still: but, uevcrthdess, 
it was a ])opular doctrine, and citnie imnu cii.itely from those wlio 
ajc culled the friends (T libertv; how desci-vcfliy, time will show. 

r6. True liberty, in niv opinion, can only exist v/h.en justice is 
equ.dly ;idministerrd to ;Jt ; to the king and to the l)cggar. Where 
is tlu» justice thei., (v where is the law that protects a member of 
parliament, moiv thciu ;mv other mun, from the puiii^hnient due to 
his crimes ? The laws of this countiy allovvr of no place, nor any 
employment, to be a sanctuaiy for cnmes ; and where lliave the 
honour to sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor popular applause, 
.shall pix)tcct the guilty. 

17. I ha^ e now only to beg pard«m for having employed so much 
of your lordships' tinic ; and I am sony a b'zll, fr:iught with so 
maiiy good contjequcncen, has not met with xn iwbler advocate: but 
J doubt not your hirdships* determination will com inci* Iht world, 
that a bill, calculated to contribute so much to the equal distribu- 
tion of justice as the present, requires with your lordsnips but ver)'. 
little Fupport. 

SECTION V. 
./^?; addrcsf: to murjif Jiersojis. 

1. I INTKXD, in this addrcs'siiJib show yi)u the imi)()rtance of be- 
ginning early to give serious attenticMi to v'0»!r conduct. As soon as 
you are capable of rtf.ection, you must ])ercei\'e that th<-re is a 
right and a v/rong h) huTWL.ii ^ictionf,. Yni see, thot those v. ho are 
bor.i v/ith the s.tm^' adv!;nt.igCs of fortune, ;\re not idl ' .|iiiJh pit»- 
pei-ous ij\ the course of life. Whili: sojiie -if them, by wise and 
stead\ conduct, attiin distinction in the woild, an«: pass their days 
"with comfort {-.nd honour; others, of the Si-.me r:jik, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantajjes uf their birth ; involve 
themseh es in much misen ; and end m being a disgrace to their 
fiiends, and a burden on society. 

2. Early, then, mriy you learn, that it is not on the extejual cnn 
dition in which v^u nivl ) oui^elves placed^ but on the part w'"-' 
you are to act, that your welfLue or unhappiness, your h ^' • 
infani)', depends. Now, when begimiing to act that pa ■ • 
can be of greater moment, than to regulate your jjlan of 

with the most serious attention, bcf^^»* vou* have. yet con 
any fatal or iiTCtricvable eri\irs ? 

1. It" instead of exerting reflectic. 
^"ou deliver yourselves up, at so crit 
surcs; if you irfusc to listen to any 
attend to any pursuit except tUat of a 
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selves to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready to receive 
any direction which the curi'ent of fashion may chance to givt 
you ; what can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? 

4v While so many around you are undergoing the sad conse 
quen«ns -of a liWinaiscretion, for what reason shall not those con . 
sequw:^jfccteiTCr to you? Shall you attain success without that 
prepm^non, and escape dangers without that precaution, whicli 
are i-equired of othen? ? Shall happiness grow up to you, of its 
own accord, and solicit your dccei)tance, when, to tne i-est of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour 
and care ? 

5. Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. Whatever 
be your rank, Providence will not, for vour sake, reverse its estab- 
lished order. The Author of your being hath enjoined you to 
*• take heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your feet ; to 
remember your (3rc.itor in tlie days of your youth." 

6. He hiith decreed, that they onljy " who seek after wisdom, 
shall find It ; that foois shall be afflicted, because of their trans- 
gressions ; and that whoever refiiseth instruction, shall destroy his 
own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and tempering the 
vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of serious thought, you 
may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of life; but by delivering 
yourselves up at present to giddiness and levitf , you lay the foun- 
clation of lasting neaviness of heart. 

7. When you look forwaixi to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstahces have suggested, or your friends have pro- 
posed, yoi will not hesitate to acknowleo^e, that in order to pur- 
sue them with advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be 
uKSured, tt.at whatever is to be your profession, no education is 
more necessaiT to your succefcs, than tne acquirement cjf virtuous 
^spositions and habits. This is the universal preparation for every 
0iaracter, and ^\^vy staticjji in life. 

8. Bad as the world is, ix^spect is always p^d to virtue. In the 
W?x}S)\. course of human j'-ffuirs, it will be found, that a plain under- 
standing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes more to 
prosperity, than the bi-ightest parts without probity or honour. 
Whether science, or business, or public life, be your aim, virtue 
still enters, for a pnndpal share, into all those great departments 
of society. It is connect^'d with eminence, in every liberal art ; 
■with reputation in eveiy br:inch of fair and useful business \ witli 
distinction in every ])V.blic station. 

9. The vigour wnich it- gives the mind, and the weight which 
U adds to chai'acter ; th*e generous sentiments which it ureathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of diligence 
'which it quickens ; the freedom which it procures from pernicious 
and dishonourable avocations; aix; the foundations of all that is 

Jiighly honourable, or greatly successiul among men. 

10.' \Miatever ornanu'ntal or eui^aging endowments jou now 
p0!«cvs, virtue is a necessaiy requisite, in order to their shining 
wJth proper lustre. Feeble ai*e the attractions of the fairest form, 
if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to the pleasing 
iippearance without. Short Jire the triumphs of wit, when it is 
-Aipposed tc» be the vehicle of mjilice. 

11. By whatever means you may at first attcasX ^^ ^SsSJocdSiesd^ 

12 
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before }our lordships will be popular: it depends much upon the 
caj^ricc of the day. It may not be. poi)u'iai; to compel people tO 
pay their debts ; and, in that case, the pivscnt must dc a veiy \in- 
ix)pulai' bill. 

15. It mav not be popular either to take away any of the privi- 




time, tliat it wrs said, the privileg;e protected members jeven in 
criminal actions ; na\ , such Avas the power of jjoj^ulur prejudices 
over weak miiMis, that the very decisions • f s^mc ol tb.e couils were 
tinctured witli that doctrine. It was undoubtedly an abominable 
doctrine. I thought so then, and I tliink so still; but, neverthdess, 
it was a j)opular doctrine, and came imnu :ii.'lely from those who 
ajc called the friends (f libertr ; how deservedly, tune v ill show. 

r6. True liberty, in mv opinion, can only ex.st wl>en justice is 
equ.dly administeivd to alt ; to the king and to the l)cg^,ar. Where 
is the 'justice theu, (-r where is the ^aw that protects a membei' of 
parliament, more thiiu luiv other mun, from the piuiishment due to 
ids crimes ? The laws of this countij aUo\v of no place, nor any 
enij)loyn\ent, to be a siuictuai^' for crimes; and where I nave the 
honour to sit as judpe, neither royal f;ivour, nor popular applause, 
.shall pixitect the guilty. 

17. I have now o'.ily to beg pardon for having employed so much 
of your loixlships' tinie ; unci J am sony a bill, fniught with so 
many good conseciucncen, hcis not met with mi abler advociite: but 
I doubt not your I'^rclships* determination wiii convince tht world, 
that a bill, culculated to contribute so much to the equal distribu- 
tion of justice as the present, requires with your lordsiiips but very . 
little PU]>port. 

SECTION V. 
.^71 addrcsf: to munif /ierso??s. 

1. I INTKND, in this addrcs'siiijtb show you the im])ortance of be- 
ginning early to give terous attention to vo'ir r/^nduct. As soon as 
you are capable of reflection, you must ])ertei\'e that there is a 
right and a wrong in hum'.ii actions. Yen ste, that those who are 
boi"! with the s.«.nif advi.ntig^s of fortune, .ire not .dl f .j'lallv pit»- 
pcix)u^ in tlie course of life. While some <!f them, by wise and 
stc-.id) conduct, att-iin distinction in the woi Id, ant: pass' their days 
"with comfort Jind honour; others, of the same r:jik, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantatjcs i.f their birth ; involve 
themsehes in much misen ; and end m being a disgrace to thdr 
finends, and a burden on society. 

2. Early, then, ma^' you Icani, that it is not on the external con 
dition in which ymi nnd joui-selves placed, but on the part w^f-' 
you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your h •*■ • 
infrimy, depends. Now, when begimiing to act that pa - • • 
can be of greater moment, than to regulate your jjlan of 

with the most serious attention, bcf^*-** vwu' have. yet con 
any f ital or iiTCtiicvable eri\)rs ? 

i. If instead of exerting reflectio 
you deliver yriurselvcs up, at so crit 
aires; if yourvfosc to listen to anv 
attend to any punsuit except that ol a 
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lelves to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready to receive 
any direction which the cun-ent of fashion may chance to givt 
you ; what can you expect to follow from such beginnings ? 

4. While so many around you are undergoing the sad conse 
quen«:s -of a liWinaiscretion, for what reason shall not those con . 
sequ J^^JfccteiTCr to you ? Shall you attain success without that 
prepSanon, and escape dangers without that precaution, which 
are i-equired of others? Shall happiness grow up to you, of its 
own accord, and solicit your accei)tance, when, to tne rest of man- 
kind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour 
and care ? 

5. Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. Whatever 
he your rank. Providence will not, for vour sake, reverse its estab- 
lished order. The Author of your being hath enjoined you to 
**take heed to your ways; to ponder the paths of your feet; to 
remember your Creator in the days of your youth. " 

6. He liath decreed, that they onljy ** who seek after wisdom, 
-Hliall find it ; that foois shall be afflicted, because of their trans- 
gjressions ; and that whoever refiiseth instruction, shall destroy his 
own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and tempering the 
vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of serious thought, you 
may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of life; but by delivering 
yourselves up at present to giddiness and levity, you lay the foun- 
(.lation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

7. Wlien you look forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstahces have suggested, or your friends have pro- 
posed, yoi will not hesitate to acknowlco^e, that in order to pur- 
sue them with advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be 
assured, tl.at whatever is to be your profession, no eaucation is 
more necessaiT to your success, than the acquirement of virtuous 
dispositions and habits. This is the universal preparation for every 
0iaracter, and eveiy station in life. 

8. Bad as the world is, ix'jipcct is always paid to virtue. In the 
usual course of human j'-flfaii-s, it will be found, that a plain under- 
standing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes more to 
prospenty, than the bi-ightest parts without probity or honour. 
v\'Tiether science, or business, or public life, be your aim, virtue 
^1 enters, for a pnncipal share, mto all those great departments 
of society. It is connected with eminence, in every liberal art ; 
■with reputation in eveiy branch of fair and useful bu«ness; witli 
distinction in every public station. 

9. The vigour wnich it. gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to chai-acter ; the i;encrous sentiments which it breathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of diligence 
'which it quickens ; the freedom which it procures from permcious 
and dishonourable avocations; are the foundations of all that is 

Jiighly honourable, or greatly successftil among men. 

10.' \Miatever omamontal or eni^aging endowments jou now 
possess, virtue is a neccssaiy requisite, in order to their shining 
■with proper lustre. Feeble ai'e the attractions of the fairest form, 
if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to the pleasing 
«4}pearance without. Short are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
iAippo«ed tci be the vehicle of malice. 

11. By whatever means you may at tot attncX i&l^ %N«xj&gbsi« 
* 12 
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you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, only by 
amiable dispositions, and tlie accomplisliments of the mind. These 
are the qualities whose influence will last, when the lustre of all 
that once sparkled and dazzled has passed awa}||^ 

12. Let not then the season of youth be b^cn of improve- 
ments, so essential to your fiiture felicity and honour. Now is the 
seed-time of life; and according to "what you sow, yoii shall 
reaj). '* Your chai*acter is now, under Divine assistance, of your 
own forming ; your fate is, in some measure, put into your own 
hands. 

13. Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not estab- 
lished their dominion. rrejucUces have not pre-occupied your un^ 
dci-standin^. The world has not had time to contract and debase 
\'our affections. All your powers are more vigorous, disembar- 
rassed, and free, than they will be at any future period. 

14. \Vhatc\'er impulse you now give to your desires and paJi- 
sions, tlic direction is likely to continue. It will form th^ cnan- 
nel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may detemiine its ever- 
lasting issue. Consider then the employment of this impoitant 
peri(Kl, as the highest trust which snail ever be committed lo 
you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happiness, in time, 
and in eternity. 

15. As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the invariable 
laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in course; 
so, in human life, eveiy period of our age, according as it is well 
or ill spent, influences the happiness of tliat which is to follow. 
Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and flour- 
ishing manhood ; and such manliood passes of itself, without un- 
easiness, into respectable and ti'anquil old age. 

16. But when nature is turned out of its regular course, disa^ 
dcr takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable world. If 
tho spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no 
beauty, and m autumn, no fruit: so, if youth be trifled away without 
improvement, manhood, will prc^abiy be contemptible,, and <dd 
age miserable. If the beginnings of fife liave been ** vanity,** its 
latter end can scarcely be any other than "vexation of spint.'* 

17. I shcdl finish this address, with calling your attention to that 
dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all your en- ' 
deavoui*s after improvement, you ought continually to preserve. It 
is too common with the young, even when they resolve to tread 
the path of virtue and honoui\*to set out with presumptuous confi- 
dence in themselves. 

18. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying tliem swccessfiilly 
thniugh life, they are careless of applying to God, or of dcrivii^ 
any assistimce from what they are apt to reckon the gloon\y disci- 
phne of religion. Alas! how little do they know the anngers 
which await them? Neither human wisdom, nor. human virtue, 
unsupported by i-eligion, is equal to the trying situations which 
often <x:cur in life. 

19. By the sliock of temptation,, how frequently have the most 
virtuous intentions been overthrwvn ? Under the pressure «£ii»«»» - - 
ter, iiow often has the greatest constancy sunk? "Every g^ ■ ' . ■ , ' 
ifyv/^' perfect gift, is ffom above. " Wisdom and virtue^ *l^*- -■ ' * 
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Qu are m no better situation, with all your boasted aJbilities, thaa 
rphans left to wander in a trackless desert, without any guide to 
obduct them, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 
xnm. • 

,20. Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Kxpect not, that 
oar happiness can be independent of Him who made yon. By 
lith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the world. By 
iety and prayer, seek tne protection of tiie Gk)d of heaven. 

21. I conclude with the solemn words, in which a great prince 
eUvered his dying charge to his sm: words, which every young 
erson ought to consider as addressed to himself, and to engrave 
eeply on his hcait: "Solomon, my son, know thou the God of 
ly fethers ; and sen-e him with a perfect heart, and with a will- 
ig mind. For the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth 
11 the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him> he will 
e found of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 
)rever.v blair. 

CHAPTER IX. 

- PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 
SECTION I. 

JRarthguake at Calabria, in the year 1638. 

1. AN account of this dreadfid carthnuake, is given by the celc- 
rated father Kirclie*-. It happened wliilst he was on his joumev 
J visit Mount /Etna, and the rest of the wonders that lie towarrfs- 
16 South of Itidy. Kircher is considered, by scholars, as one of 
:ie greatest prodigies of learr.inj.^ "Haviiig hired a boat, in 
ompany with four more, (two fi-iars of the omer of St Francis, 
nd two seculars,) we launched from the harbour of Messina, 
1 Sicily ; and arnved, the same day, at the promontory of Pelo- 
us. ()vjr destination was for the city of Eupnacmia, in Calabna ; 
rhere we had some business to transact ; and where we designeii 
3 tarry for some time. 

2. "However, Providence seemed willing to cross onr design ; 
jr we were obliged to continue thiee days at Pelorus, on «iccount 
f the weather ; and though we often put out to sea, \ et we were 
s often driven back. At length, wearied with the delay, we re- 
vived to prosecute our voyage ; and, although the sea seemeil 
lore than usually agitated, we ventured forwaixl. 

3. "The gulf of Charj'bdis, which we ?.pproached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, verging 
3 apoint in the centre. Pix)ceeding onward, and turning my eyes 
3 ^tna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of smoke, of mountain- 
us sizes, which entirely covered the island, and blotted out the 
ery shores from my view. This, together with the dreadful 
oise, and the sulphurous stench which was strongly perceived, 
lied me with apprehensions, that some more dreadful calamity 
ras impending. 

4. **The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appearance : 
Hey who have seen a lake in a violent shower of r^, covered aU 
ver with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its a^tatioo^. ^^ 
jjyiite was sGIl increased, by the calixm!&si% u:i^ ^tcx^ ^^^^ft. 
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i¥cathcr; ivn a breeze, not a cloud, which might be supposed to 
put all nature thus into motion. I therefore warned my compan- 
Kns^taat an eartnqimke was approaching ; and, after some time, 
making for the shore with all possible diligence, we landed atTro- I 
pxa, happy and thankful for Having escaped the threatening dan* 
gers of the sea. 

5 
scarce 
were 

number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; 9ie wheels rattling, 
and the thongs crackine. Soon after this, a most dreadful earth- 
quake ensued. ; so that tne whuie .tract upon which we stood seem- 
ed to vibrate, as if we were in the scale of a balance that continued 
wavering. This motion, however, soon grew, more violent; and 
being no longer able to keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate 
upon the ground. Iti the mean time, the universal ruin round mc 
Tedoubled my amazement. 

6. " The crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
«Toans of the dying, ail contributed to i-aise my terror and despur. 
On every side of me, I s^}v nothing; but a scene of ruin ; and dan- 
■ger threatening wherever i should lly. I recommended myself to 
&od, as my last great i-efiige. 

7. *• At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary 'lappinesB! 
Wealth, honour, empire^ wisdom,* all mere useless sounds, and as 
«mpty as the bubbles of the ^eejj ! Just standing on the threshold 
of eternity, nothing but God walpmy pleasure ; and the nearer I 
approached, I only loved b.hn rhe more. 

8. *• After some time, however, finding that I remained unhurt) 
•amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for safety ; 
•and runmng as £ast as I could, I reached the shore, but abnoit 
terrified out of my reason. I did not search long here, till I found 
the boat .in which I had landed ; and my companions also^ whose 
terrors were even greater than mine. Our meeting was notcrf 
that kind} where every one is desirous of telling his own happy 
escape : it was all silence, and a gloomy dread of impoi&ng 
terrors. 

fl. *♦ Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voyage 
idong the coast ; and the next day came to Rochetta, where wc 
■janded, although the earth still continued in violent agitations. But 
-we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we were once more 
f»bliged to return to the boat ; and, in about half an hour, we saw 
the greater part of the town, and the inn at which we had put up, 
.dashed to tne ground, and burjring the inhabitants beneath the 
,Xuins. 

10. " In this manner, proceeding onward in our little vessel, find- 
ing no safety at land, and yet, from the smallness c^ our beat, hav- 
ing but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we at length landed 
at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tropaca and Euphxmia, 
tlie city to which, as I said before, we were bound. Here, wherever 
1 turned my eyes, nothing but scenes of ruin and horror su>peared; 
towns and castles levelled to the ground ; Strombalo, tinough at. 
s'pcty miles distaace, belching forth flames in an unusual maimer^ 
and with a noise which I could distinctly hear. 
' XL *'But mv atteatkm was quickly tosuftd fccoESLWaRT^ntfifliy 
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:iguous danger. The rumbling sound of an approaching 
lake, which we by this time were grown acquainted with, 
d us for the consequences; it every moment seemed to 
luder, and to approach nearer. The place on which we 
low began to shake most dreadfully ; so that being unable 

d, my companions and I caueht hold of whatever shrub 
ext to us, and supported ourselves in that manner. 

* After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we again 
p, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphaemia, which la^' 
sight In the mean time, while we were preparing for this 

e, I turned my eyes towards the city, but could see (Sily a 
il dark cloud, thiit seemed to i*est upon the place. This the 
urprised us, as the weather was so very serene. 

" We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed away ; 
im'ng to look for the city, it wa^ totally sunk. Wonderful to 
othing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen where it 

We looked about to find some one that could tell us of its 
tastrophe, but could ser no person. All was become a mel- 
jr solitude ; a scene of hideous des^)lation. 
" Thus proceeding pensively i^long, in quest of some human 
that could give us a little ihfonnaUon, we at length saw a 
ting by the shore, and appearing stupified with ten-or. Of 
lereforc, wc inquired concerning the fate of the city; but he 
lot be jjrevailed on to ^ive us fin answer. 
" We entreated him, wiA cxery expression of tenderness 
:y to tell us ; but his senses were quit«j wrupt up in the con- 
Ltion of the dauger he had escapee!. W^e offered him some 
s, but he seemed to loath the sight. W^e still persisted ni 
lices of kindness ; but he only pointed to the place of the 
ike one out of his senses; ana then nmning up into the 
, was never hciird of ax^ler. Such was the fate of the city of 
:;nii*cu 

** As we continu»id our mdancholy course along the shore, 
hole coiist, for the space of two hundred miles, presented 
g; but the remains of cities ; and men scattered, without a 
tion, over the fields, l^i-oceeding thus ;dong, we at len^h 

our distressful voyage by arri\'iiig at Naples, fifter havmg 
;d a thousand dangers'both at sea and hmd/* goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 

Letter from Pliny to Geminius. 

)o we not sometimes observe a sort of peojjle, who, though 
Li'e themselves under the abject dominion of ©very ^^ce, 
a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of others ; 
•e most severe upon those whom they most resemble ? yet, 
a lenity of disposition, even in pei'sons who have the least 
an for clemency themselves, is of all virtues the most be- 

riie highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his, who is 
dy to pardo^i the errors of mankind, as if he were every 
lilty of some himself; and, at the same time, as cautious of 
ittiiig a fault, as if he never forgave one. It is a inile then 
we should, upon all occasions, both private and public, most 
usly observe; "to be inexorable to cNiYOHiivfesKYW^.'v'^^^ 

I'. 
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vrt treat those of the rest of the woiid with tenderness, not ex- 
cepting even such as forgive none but themselves." 

3. I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that lias given occasion 
to these reflections. Know then that a certain person lately — but 
of that when we meet — though, upon second thoughts, not even 
then ; lest, whilst 1 condemn and expose his conduct, I shall act 
counter to that majcim I particularly recommend. Whoever there- 
fore, and whate\fcr he is, shall remain in silence: for though there 
may be some use, perhaps, in setting a mark upon the man, for 
the sake of example, there will be more, however, in sparing hiro, 
for the sake of humaiuty. Farewell. melmoth's pliny. 

SECTION III. 

Jjettcr from Pliny to Marcellinus, on the death of an amiable 

young woman, 

1. I WRITE this under the utmost opprcssion of soitow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead ! Never surely 
was mere a more agreeable, and more amiable voung person ; or 
one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, 1 had almost said, 
an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of ag^ and discretion 
of a matron, joined with youthful sweetness and virgin modesty. 

2. With what an engaging fondness did she behave to herTather! 
How kindly 'tuid respectfully receive his friends ! . How affection- 
ately treat all those who, in their respective offices, had the care 
and education of her ! * 

3. She employed much of her time in reading, in which she dis- 
cx)vered great strength of judgment ; she indulged herself jn few 
diversions, and those with much caution. With what forbearance, 
with what patience, with what courage, did she endure her last 
illness! She complied with all the directions of her physicians; 
she encouraged her sister, ai\d her father; and, wnen all her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the single 
vigour of her mmd. That, indeed, continued, even to her last mo- 
ments, unbroken by the pain of a lon^ illness, or the terrors of ap- 
!)i"oaching death ; and it is a reflection which makes the loss of 
lier so much the inore to be lamented. A loss infinitely severe! and 
more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it happened! 

4. She was contracted to a most worthy youth ; the wedding day 
v/as fixed, and wc wore all invited. — How sad a change from the 
highest io)% to the deepest sorrow! How shall I express the 
wound that- pierced my heart, when I heard Fundanus himself, 
(as grief is^ ever finding out circumstances to aggrayate its afflic- 
tion,) ordering the money he had designed to lay out upon clothes 
and jewels fiif her marriage, to be employed in myrrh and spices 
for her funeral ! 

5. He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied 
himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevated 
studies: but all the maxims of fortitude which he has received 
from books, or ad^'anced himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and 
cveiy other virtue of his heart gives place to all a parent's tender- 
ness. We snail excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow, when 
we consider what he has lost. He has lost a daughter who re- 
sembled him in his manners, as well as his person; and exactly 
'naied out all her fethi»r 
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6. If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to him^ 
upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind him not to 
use the rougher arguments of consolation, and such as seem to car- 
ty a sort of reproof with them; but those of kind and sympathizing 
humanity. 

7. Time will render him more open to the dictates of reason : 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back trom the hand of the surgeon, 
but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means of its cure: 
80 a mincC under the first impressions of a misfortune, shuns ana 
rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at len^h<» if applied with 
tendeniesa^ calmly and willingly acquiesces in them. Farewell. 

melxoth's plivt. 
SECTION IV. 
On discretion, 

1. I HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, ajud 
that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, numberless extrava- 
^thces, and a succession gf vanities, which pass through boUi. 
The great difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 
his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, and communi- 
ca:dng others ; whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly out 
in words. This sort of discretion, however, has no place in pri- 
vate conversation between intimate friends. On such occasions, the 
-wisest men very often talk like the weakest ; for indeed talking 
-with a friend is nothing else than thinking" aloud, 

2. Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept, delivered 
by some ancient writers. That a man should live with his enemy 
In such a manner, as might leave him room to become his fnend $ 
and with his fpend, in such a manner, that, if he became his ene- 
my, it should not be in his power to hurt him. The first gart of 
tills rule, which regards our oehaviour towards an enemy, is indeed 
very reasonable, as well as very prudential ; but the latter part of 
it, which regards our behaviour towards a friend, savours more - 
of cunning than of discretion : and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of conversation 
with a bosom friend. Besides that, when a friend is turned into 
an enemy,' the world is ju8t enough to accuse the perfiiliousness 
of the fiiend, rather than the indiscreti<M\ of the person who can- 
lided in him. 

3; Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all the 
drcumstances of action ; an(f is like an imder-agent of Providencc> 
to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns of lifie. There arc 
many more shining qualities in the mind of man, but there is none 
so useful Hs cUscretion. It is this, indeed, which gives a value to all 
the rest; which sets them at work in their prqper times an4 
places ; and turns them to the advantage of the person who is 
possessed of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit imr 
pertinence ; virtue itself looks like weakness; the best parts only 
qual^ a man to be more sprightly in errors, and active to his owi) 
prejudice. 

4. Discretion does not only make a man the master of his own 
parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out the tatenis 
of those he converses with ; and knows how to apply them to pro- 
per uses. A xordingly, if we look into pvrtksoto ^p«asw«iB<6M^^g8^ 
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divisions of men, we may observe, that it ts the discreet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who ^ides the ton- 
vei^tion, and gives measures to society. A man with great tal- 
entsj but void of discretion, is like Polypnemus in the fable, strong 
and blind ; endued with an irresistible force, which, for want oi 
sight, is of no use to Jiim. 

5. Though a mail' has all other perfections, yet! if he ^vants 
discretion, he will be of no ^at consequence in the world ; on 
the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what he pleases in his parti- 
cular station of life. 

6. At the same time that I think discretion the most useful talent 
a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the accom- 
plishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points 
out the noblest ends to us ; and pursues the most proper and lauda- 
ble methods of attaininjj them : cunning has only pnvate selfish 
aims ; and sticks at notlnng which may make them succeed. 

7. Discretion has large and extended views ; and, like a well- 
formed eye, commands a whole horizon : cunning is a kind of 
short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest objects which are 
near at hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, the more it is discovered, gives a gi'eater authority to the 
person who possesses it : cmming, when it is once detected, loses 
its force, and makes a man incapaole of bringing about even tjiose 
events which he might have done, had he passed only for a plain man. 

8. Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to us m'aU 
the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that only looks out 
after our immediate interest and welfare. . Discretion is only found 
in men of stronj; sense and good understandings : Running is cfil^n 
to be met with in brutes themselves ; and in persons who arerot 
the fewest removes from them. In short, cunning is only the minuc 
t)f discretion ; and it may pass upon weak men, in the same man- 
ner as vivacity is often mistaken for wit, and gravity, for wisdom. 

9. The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, makes 
him look forwaixl into futurity, and consider what will be his con- 
dition millions of a^es hence, a^ well as what it 4s at present. He 
knows that the misery or happiness which is reserved for him in 
anotner world, loses nothing of its reality by being placed at so 
great a distance from him. 'I'hc objects do not appear little to 
him because they are remote. He considers, that tliose pleasures 
and pains which lie hid in etem'ty, approach nearer to him every 
moment ; and will be present with him in their full weight ancl 
measure, as much as triose pains and pleasures which he feels at 
this very instant. For this reaspn, he is careful to secm'e to him- 
self that which is the proper happiness of his nature, and the ulti- 
mate design of his being. 

10. He cfirries his thoughte to the end of every acticm; and 
eon^ders the most distant, as well as the most immediate effects 
of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and advantage 
which offers itself here, if ne does not find it consistent with his 

• \iews of an hcredter. In a word, his hopes are full of immortal- 
ity; his schemes are large and glorious; and his conduct suitable 
to one who knows his true interest, and how to pui'sue it by proper 

methods^ Mi^isoir. 
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SECTION V. 

On the gppuemment of our thoughts, 

1. A MULTITUDE <M cases occur, in which we are no less ac- 
Rintable for what we think, th^ for what; we do. Ass, first, when 
;e introduction of any train of thought depends upon ourselves, 
id is our voluntary act, b]^ turning our attentioi^ towards such ob- 
cts, awakening such passions, or engaging in such employments, 
; we know must give a peculiar determination to our thoughts, 
ext, wheathoughte, by whatever accident they may have oeen 
iginally suggested, are indulged with deliberation and compla- 
aicy. 

2. Though the mind has been passive in their reception, and, 
lerefore, tree from blame ; yet, if it be active in thdr continuance, 
le guilt becomes its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
ibidden guests; but if when entered, they are made welcome, 
id kindly entertained, the case is the same as if they had been 
vited fpcmi the beginning. ' 

3. If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts either volun- 
rily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no less so, in the 
St place, for. those which find admittance into our hearts fix)m 




4. Our minds ai'^, in tliis case, thrown open to folly and vanity. 
Tiey are prostituted to every evil thing which pleases to take 
Msession. The <^onsequences must all be charged to our ac- 
wmt ; and in vain we plead excuse from human infirmity. Hence 
appears, that the gieat object at which we are to aim in gov* 
nmg our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual measures for 
rcventing the introduction of such as are sinfiil ; and for hasten- 
ig their expulsion, if they shall have introduced themselves with- 
jt consent of the will. 

5. But when we descend into our breasts, and examine how far 
'ehave studied to keep this object in view, who can tell, " how* 
^ he hath offendai ?" In no article of reUgion or morals are men 
lore culpably remiss, than in the unrestrained indulgence they 
ive to fancy; and that too, for the most part, witnout remorse, 
ince the time that reason began to exert her powers, thought, 
tiring our waking hours, has been active in every breast, without 

moment's suspension or pause. 

6. The current of ideas has been always flowing. The wheels 
Tthe spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual motion. Let 
le ask, what has been the fruit of this incessant activity, with the 
reater part of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours that have 
een employed in thought, how few are marked with any perma- 
ent or usenil effect ? How many have either passed away in idle 
reams ; or have been abandoned to anxious discontented mualnesy 
> unsocial and malignant passions, or to irregular a^d cnminad de- 
res? 

7. Had I power to lay open that storehouse of iniquity which 
le hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
lem a list of all the imag^tions they have devised, and all the 
ankas they have indulged in secret; what a picture of men 
lould I present to themselves ! What cx«u«& ^wk^^CdiSS) «^ 
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pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to their most intimate 
companions they durst not reveal ! 

8. Even when men imagine Uieir thoughts to be innocently em- 
ployed, they too commonly suBer them to run out into extravae;ant 
ima^;inations, and chimerical plans of what they would wisE to 
attam, or choose to be, if they could frame the course of things ac- 
cordine to their dosire. Though such emplovments of fancy come 
not under the same description with those which are plainly crimi- 
nal, yet wholly unblamable they seldom are. Besides Uie wa^ 
of time which they occasion, and the misapplication which they 
indicate of those intellectual i)0wer8 that were given to us for mucn 
nobler purposes, such romantic speculations lead us always intotiie 
neighbourhood of forbidden regions. 

9. They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for the most 
]>art, connected with some one baapassion ; and they always nour- 
ish a ^ddy and frivolous turn of thought. They unnt the miod fat 
applymg with vigour to rational pursuits, or for acquiescing in-aober 

Slans ofconduct. From that ideal world in which it allows itself to 
weU, it returns to the commerce of men, idibent and relaxed, skk- 
ly and tainted, averse to discharging the duties, and sometimes dis- 
qualified even for relishing the pleasures of ordinary 1^ bjlair. 

SECTION VI. ^ M 

On the evils which flow from unresfrained fiaaaion^ 

1. When man revolted from his Maker, his passions rd)elkd 
agiunst himself; and,»from being originally the ministers of reason, 
have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treating of this sub- 
ject, two things may be assumed as principles : first, that throngh 
the present weakness of the understanding, our passions are often 
directed.towards improper objects ; and next, that even when their 
direction is just, ana their objects are innocent, they perpetuallj' 
tend to run into excess ; they always huny us towams their grati- 
fication, with a blind and dangerous impetuosity. On these two 
points then turns the whole government of our passions : first, to 
Ascertain the proper objects of their pui'suit ; ana next, to restrain 
them in that pursuit, when they would carry us beyond tlie bounds 
of reason. 

2. If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably into 
•ur mind, which daAens and troubles our judgment, or habitually 
discomposes our temper ; which unfits us ror property dischargine 
the duties, or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the comforts of 
life, we may certainlv conclude it to have gained a dangerous as- 
eendant. The great object which we ought to propose to ourselves 
is, to acquire a firm and steadfast mind, which the infatuation of 
passion shall not seduce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting 
on fixed principles, shall, in the midst of contending emotions, re 
main fi'ee, and master of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice 
of conscience, and prepared to obey its dictates without he^tation. 

3. To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one of the 
highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments to show its 
hnportiuice crowd upjon us from eveiy quarter. If there be any 
fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubti the mis- 
rule of passion. It is this which poisons the enjoyment of individr* 
ijaJs, overturns the order of si)ciety, and strews the path of life 
with 80 lAiuiy miseries, as to render \t indeed the N'uXe of tears. 
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4. All those great scenes of public calamity. Which we behold 
with astonishment and horror, have originated from the source of 
violent passions. These have overspread the earth witii bloodshed. 
These have pointed the assas^'s dag^r, and filled the poisoned 
bowL These, in every age, have furnished too copious materials 
for the orator^s pathetic declamation, and for the poet's trancal 
mmg. When from public life we descend to private conduct, 
Aough passion iterates not there in so wide and destructive a 
sphere, we shall find its-influehce to be no less banefiiL 

5. I need not mention the black and fierce passions, such as env^f*-, 
jealousy, and revenue, whose effects are obviously noxious, and 
whose agitations are immediate misery. But take any of the licen- 
tious and sensual kind. Suppose it to have unlimited scoi>e ; trace 
It ^roughout its course ; and we shall find that gradually, as it 
rises, it taints the soundness, and ti*oubles the peace, of his mind 
over whom it reigns ; that, in its progress, it en^;ages him in pur- 
aoits which are marked either with daneer or with shame ; that, in 
the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his 
character; and £^gravates all the miseries in which it has in- 
v<dved him, with the concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through 
aU the stages of this fatal course, how many have heretofore run } 
What multitudes do we daily* behold pursuing it, with blind and 
headlong steps ? blair^ 

:tionvil 

On thfif^yfier state c0Kr tcmfier, wifh res/iect to one another* 

1. It is ivident, in the reneral, that if we consult either public 
wel£EU% or private happiness, Christian charity ought to regulate 
our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this great principle 
admits of several diversified appearances, let us confer some of 
the chief forms under which it ought to show itself in the usual 
tenor of life. 

2. What, first, presents itself to be recommended, is a peace- 
able teihper ; a disposition averse to give offence, and desirous of 
Cultivating harmoqy, and amicable intercourse in. society. This 
supposes yielding aiul condescending manners, unwillingness to con- 
tend with others about tftfies, and, in contests that are unavoidable, 
proper moderation of spirit 

3. Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment It is 
the basis of all order and happiness among mankind. The posi- 
tive and ^ngentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the bane of 
sticiety. irey seem destined to blast the small share of comfort 
which nature has here allotted to. man. But they cannot disturb 
the peace of others, more than they break their own. The hur- 
ricane r^es first in their own bosom, before it is let forth upon 
the world. In the tempests which they raise, they are always 
tost ; and frequentiy it is their lot to perish. 

4. A peaceable temper must be supported hy a candid one, or 
a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness and impar- 
tiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious temper, 
whicii ascribes eveiy action to the worst motive, and throws a 
black shade over every character. If we would be happ^ in our- 
selves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard a^inst this 
malignant spirit Let us study that charity '* which, t\^3s^^^!&w \^ 



I 
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cvft;" that temper which, without degenerating into credulity, 
will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow us to observe an 
error, without imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall be kept 
free from that continual irritation, which imaginary injuries raise 
in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk among men as our brethren, 
riot as our enemies. 

5. But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, and 
sympatliiziiig temper, which feels for distress, wherever it is be- 
held ; which enters into the concerns of his friends with ardour ; 
and to all with whom he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging;, and 
humane. How amiable appears such a disposition, when contrast- 
ed with a malicious or envious temper, which wraps itself up in its 
own narrow interest, looks with an ievil eye on the success of others, I 
and, with an unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments 
or miseries ! How little does he know of the true happiness of 
life, who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to one another, 
and circulates joy from heart to heart! 

^ We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no €%" 
ercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing actions rf 
high generosity, or of extensive utility. These may seldom occur. 
1 ne condition of the greater part of mankind in a good measure, 
precludes them. But, in the ordinary round of human affaii's, many, 
occasions daily present themselves, of mitigating the vexations 
which others suffer j of soothing their minds ; "of aiding vieir inter- 
est ; .of pix)inoti]ig tneir clieerftuness, or ease, S(ich occ^ons may 
relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7. But let us remember, that of small incidents the system of 
human life is chiefly composed. The attentions which respect 
these, when suggested by real benignity of temper, are often more 
material to the happiness of those around us, than actions wliicli 
carry the appearance of gi'eater dignity and splendour. No wise 
or good roan ought to acgount any roles of behaviour as belojiv his 
regard, which tend to cement the great brotherhood of mankind in 
comfbrtable union. Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse 
which belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of teniper find an 
ample range. 

8. It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
think themselves at liberty, to give nnrestmined vent to the caprice 
of passion and humour, 'WHiereas there, on the contrary, more 
than any where else, it concerns them to attend to the government 
Df their heart ; to check what is violent in their tempers, and to 
soften what is harsh in their manners. For there the temper is 
formed. There, the real character displays itself. The forms 
of the world disguise men when abroad. But within hii own 
family, every man is known to be what he truly is. 

9. In ail our intercourse then with others, particularly in that 
which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, 
a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This is the temper to 
which, by repeated injunctions, our holy religion seekit bo form us* 
This was the temper of Christ. This is the temper of Heaven, 
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SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the holy Scrifitures, 
1. Is it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, with 
fiiU assurance ot faith ? I glory in such bigotry. I woula not part 
■with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the man who is pos- 
sessed of it: for, amidst all the vicissitudes and csdamities ofthe 
present state, that man enjoys an inexhaustible fiind of consolation, 
of which it is not in the power of foi*tune to deprive him. 

-2. There is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and per- 
secution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of malevolence, as 
the Gospel. It breathes nothing tiiroughout, but mercy, benevo- 
lence, and peace. 

3. Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond tdl 
other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. But 
it is not in this respect only, that they are Sublinrie. Of the divine 
nature, they contain the "most magnificent descriptions, that the 
soul of man can comprehend. The hundred and tourth Psalm, in 
particular, displays the power and goodness of Providence, in cre- 
ating and preserving the world, aiKl the various tribes of animals 
in it, with such majestic brevity and beauty, as it is vain to look 
for in any human composition. 

4^ Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the sound- 
est morality. All the genius and leanung of the heathen world ; 
all the penetration of Pythagoras, Soci^tes, and Aristotle, had 
never been able to produce such a system of moral duty, and so 
rational an account of ProN'idence and of man, as are to be found 
in the New Testament. Compared, indeed, with this, all other 
moral and theological wisdom 

Loses, discountenancM, and like folly shows. beattie. 

SECTION IX. 

Jieflections occasioned by a revienv of the blessings, firGnounced 
by Christ on his disciples, in his sermon on the moufit, 

1. What abundant reason have we to thank God, that this 
large and instaiictive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so par- 
ticularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one that 
"hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man ever spoke as 
our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds in a posture of 
humble attention, that we may "receive the law from his mouth.** 

2. He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom are we 
taught to think the happiest of mankind .^ The meek- and the 
humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and the pure; 
those that hunger and thirst after righteousness ; those that labour,- 
but faint not, under persecution rXord! how different are thy 

'maxims from those of^the children o£ tliis world K 

3. Tliey call the .proud happy ;. and admire the gay, the richr 
the powerfiil, and the victorious. But let a vain lyond take itfr 

,u<]^ tribes, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursie them*^ 
y our souls share in that happiness, which the Sop *4 Qod cunr 
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to recommend and to procure! May we obtain mercf tf the Lor^ 
may we be owned as his cluldren ; enjoy his presence ; and ii^efit ' 
his kingdom! With these enjoyments, and these hopes,, we w^. ■ 
cheerfuLiy welcome the lowest, or the most painful drcurostanonk ' 

4. Let us be animated tocultivate those amiable virtues, which 
are here recommended to us ; this humility and meekness ; this 
penitent sense of sin ; tliis ardent desire after mhteousness ; tlus 
compiassion and purity ; this peacefulness and lortitude of soul ; 
and, in a word, this universal goodness which becomes us, as we 
sustain the character of **the salt of the earth," and "the light of 
the world." 

5. Is there not i^-eason to lament, tliat we answer the charac- 
ter no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good man in. 
former times, "Blessed Lord! either these are not thy words, or 
we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearts more effectually 
with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on our lamps ! Then 
shall the liame brighten; then shall the ancient honours «f Hixf 
relieion be revived ; and multitudes be a>yakened and anim^ted^ 
by tne lustre of it, "to glorify our Father in heaven." 

DODDRIDGE, 

SECTION X. / 

Scliemea of life often iUusory. 

1. Omar,, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in. 
honour and prosperity. The favour or three successive califs liad 
filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he appeared^ 
the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The briglit- 
ness of the flame is wasting its fiiel; the fmgi'ant flower i& pass- 
ing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began to f:iil< 
the curls of beauty tell from his head; strength departed from his 
hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave back to the calif the 
keys, of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no other plea- 
sure for the reniains of life,, than, the converse of the wise, and the 

.gratitude of the good. 

3. The powers of liis mind were yet unimf)aired. His cham- 
ber was filled by visitiints, eager to catch the dictates of experi- 
ence, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, the son 
of the viceroy of Egvpt, entered every day early, and retired late. 
He was beautiful ana eloquent ; Omar admired his wit, and loved 
his docility. "Tell me," said Caled, "thou to whose voice nations 
have listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of 
Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts 
by which thou hast gained p)ower and preserved it, are to thee no 
longer necessary or useful ;, impart to me the sec^'et of thy con- 
duct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has built tliy 
fortune. " 

4. " Yoimg man," said Omar, "it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first survey of tlie world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having considered the various conditions of mankind, 
in the hour of solitude I sjiid. tlvus to myself, leaning against a - 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : ' Seventy yeai-s 
are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaniing. 

5. "Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, and ten 
I will pass m foreign counti^es; I sliall be feaiiied, and therefore- 
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diall be honoored ; eveiy city will shout at my arrival^ and every 
ttident will solicit my friendship. Twenty years thus passed, will 
store my mind with ima^, wnich I shall be busy, through the 
rest of my life, in combining and comparing. I shall revel in inex« . 
haastible accumulations of intellectual riches ; I shall find new plea- 
aires for every nooment ; and shall never more be we^iry of myself 
& "I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female deWcacy, I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries^ and wise as Zobeide; with 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7. ** I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in ob- 
Bcurity and ccmtemplation ; and lie silently down on the bed of 
Mtii. Through -my life it shall be my settled resolution, that I 
wll never depend upon the smile of princes , that I will never 
stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never pant for public 
honours^ nor disturb my quiet with the affairs of state. ' Sucti was 
my scheme of Kfe, which I impressed indelibly upon my memory. 

8. "The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in search 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
agn. I had, no visible impediments without, nor any ungovernable 
{lasfflons within.. 1 regaixled knowJedge as the highest honour, 
and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon c&y, and month 
gliderl after month, ti'il 1 found that seven yeays of the first ten had 
vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

9. "I now postponed my purpose of travelling; for why shouM 
I go abroad, while so much remained to be learned at home ? I 
immured myself for four years, and studied the laws of the em- 
pire. The fame of my skill reached the judges ; I was found able 
to speak upon doubtful questions ; and was commanded to stand* at. 
the fobtstool of the cidif. I was heard with attention ; I was con- 
sulted whh confidence ; and thelove of praise fastened on my heart. 

10. "I still wished to see distant countries; listened with raptui'c 
to the relations of ti'avellers ; and resolved some time to ask my 
dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty : but my pre- 
sence was always necessaiy ; and the stream of hJusiness hurried 
me along. Sometime? 1 was afraid lest I should bo charged with 
bigratitude : but I still proposed to travel, and tlicrcfore would not 
confine myself bv ixiarriage. 

11. «* In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of trav- 
elling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the felicity yet 
in my power, and indulge myself in domestic pleasures. But at 
fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as the How ies, and 
>vise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, consulted Jind delibe- 
rated, till the sixty-second year made me ashamed of wishing to 
tnarry. I had now nothing left but retirement ; and for retirement I 
never found a time, till disease forced me from public employment. 
' 12. ** &ich was my scheme, and such has been its consequence. 
With an insatiable thirst for knowled]^, I trifled awajr the yeai-s 
qf improvement ; with a restless desne of seeing different coun- 
tries,! have always i-esidcd in the same city; with the highest ex- 
|>ectatk)Q of connubial felicity, I have lived unmarried ; and with 
imaltenible resolutions of contemplative retirement, I am going tcv 
liie wtthin the walls of BagdaU" ii^.^^YWLV3riL 
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SECTION XL 

The fiieasures of -oirtuoiia aensibilUy. 
^ 1. The good effects of true sensibility on general virtue and hap- 
piness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on the hq)- 
piness of him who possesses it, and the various pleasures to "whidi 
It gives him access. If he is master of riches or influence, it affintli 
liim the means of increasing his own enjoyment, by relie3dne the 
wants, or increasing the comforts of others. If he command not 
these advantages, yet all the comforts, whidi he sees in the posses- 
sion of the deservmg, become in some sort his, by his rejoicing in: 
the good which they enjoy. 

2. Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him, which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness, which 
he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with thfi 
thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are blest and 
liappy. When he sees the labours of men appearing to pro^r, 
and views a country flourishing in wealth ana industry ; when he 
beholds the spring coming forth in its beauty, and reviving the de- 
cayed face 01 nature ; or in autumn beholds tlie fields loaded witii 
plenty, and the year crowned with all its fruits ; he lifts his affec- 
tions with gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejoices in ^ 
general felicity and joy. 

3. It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays opefi 
the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the distresset 
wliich abound in the world ; exposes us.to frequent suffering frau 
the participation which it communicates' of the sorrows, as wdl as 
of the joys of friendship. But let it be considered, that the tender 
melancholy of sympathy, is "accompanied with a sensation; which 
they who feel it would not exchange -for the gratifications ii the 
selfish. When the heart is strongly moved by any of the kfaid 
affections, even wiien it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret 
attractive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a jof 
in the midst of grief. 

4. Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensabflitf 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from the 
s'lme source. Sensibility heightens m general the human powen, 
and is connected with acuteness In all our feelings. If it makes us 
moi'e alive to some painful sensations, in return, it renders the 
l)leasing ones more vivid and animated. *~ 

5. The selfish man languishes in his narroi^ circle of pleasuns 
'i'hey are confined to what affects his own interest. He is obliged 
to rcpeat the same gratifications, till they become in^pid. But the 
man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity. B* 
powers are much more frequently called fortn into occupations of 
pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open to him ofindulgiDS 
his favourite taste, by Conveying satis^tion to others. Often it it 
in his power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo. 

6. In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social in- 
tercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and fliad" 
dens hnn. Every appearance, every description of Innocent ttf* 
j^laess^ is enjoyed by tiim. Every natire expression of Ittn^n^ ■£{ 
•afifectMo. aaiong.otheTSy. lA felt by bim^eyen though iie be vitLtM 
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object of it In a circle of fnends enjoying or e another, he is as 
happy as the happiest 

7. in a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from what 
the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense that enables 
him to behold objects which the selfish cannot see. At the same 
time, his enjoyments are not of that kind which remain merely on 
the surface of the mind. They penetrate the heart They en- 
large and elevate, they refine and ennoble it To all the pleasinj; 
emotions of affection, taey add the dignified consciousness of viituc. 

8. Children of men ! in$2i formed by nature to live and tf» foci 
as brethren ! ^dw long will ye' continue to estrange yourseh cs from 
one another liy-cumpetitinns and jealousies, \vhen m cordial union 
ye might be so much more blest ? How lonj^ will ye seek your 
na))p]ness in selfish gratiJications alone, neglectmg those purer and 
better sources of joy, which flow from tlie affections und tlic 
heart .^ ' blaik. 

SECTION XII. 
On the true honour of man, 

1. Thr proper honour of man arises not fmm some of tliosc 
^endid actions and abilities, which excite high admiration. Cour- 
age and prowess, military renown, signal victories and amquests, 
may render the name of a man famei^, without rendering his 
cilai'RCter tiTiiy honourable. To nikuy brave men, to u\Wx\\' l^.crccJi 
renowned in storj*, we look up with, wonder. Their exploits are 
i-ecorded. The»r pniises are sung. They st^imi as on jui eminence 

. abors'o the itst of mankind. Their eminence, nevertliclcss, may 
not be of that sort, before which we bow with inward estt'er.i ancl 
respect. Something more is wanted foi' that purjiose, tha-^ tV ^ 
conquering ann, ana the intrepid mind. 

2. The laurels of the wan*ior must at jUI tiroes ])e dyed in oiont!, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow uvA the orj)han. But 
if they have liv im stjiined by rapine and inhui::H.inty; \i sc^rdid a\'a- 
rice has nuirkcd liis character; or low an:l p:i-'^ss sensunliry has di*- 

) .i little man. What, at a 



graded his iitV ; the iri-eat hero sinks into ,\ 

dLstmce, or wi i* superficial view, we i.uiiiiitd, bccoines mean, 
gerhaps odious, -.vhen we examine it more closely. It is like the 
Colossal statue, whose immense size struck the spec t;»t<^r afar olT 
witli M.storjishiu' ;u ; but when nearly viewed, it ap[)eurj dispix)- 
portioneil, uiis'.iapely, and rude. 

3. ( )bser\ :.tions of tlie same kind may be Anphcd to all the repu- 
tation dcrivf rl frttni civil accomplishments ; n*om tiie refined poli- 
tics of the stutvsinan ; or the literaiy efforts of }<eniiis •••ntl erudi- 
tion. These hest-.-w, and witliin ceitain bounds, oiijcht lo ])est()\y. 
eminence and rrutinction on men. They discovii^r talents which in 
themselves are shining; and which Ijecome higlily valua])lc, when 
employed in advancing the good of mankind. Mence, tliey fre- 
guenUy give rise to fame. But a cUstinction is to be made between 
nime rind true honour. 

4. The stdU^sman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous; 
while vet tlie ninn himself is far from being honoured. We envy 
his abiilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not choose to 
be classed with him who possesses them. Instances of this sort 
;ire too often found in eveiy record of ancient or modem history. 

5. Frwn all this it follows, U\at in order to diacerYvNqVvfcT^^scwi's- 
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true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious circum« 
stance of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quality ; but to the 
whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, as such, to rank 
high among that class of beings to which he belongs; in a word, 
we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption]; a 
mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and integritjr; 
the same in prospeiity and adveraty ; which no bribe can srauoe^ 
nor terror overawe ; neither bjr pleasure melted into effeminacy} 
nor by distress sunk into dejection ; such is the mind which forms 
the distinction and eminence of man. • . 

7. One, Vho in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afirsud 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firmness 
and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships, and true lo 
the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of affection to liis 
bi-ethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, generous to his ene- 
mies, waiTii with compassion to the unfortunate ; self-denying to 
little private interests and pleasures, but zealous for public interest 
and happiness ; magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, witii- 
out being mean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in his man- 
ners, but manly in his feelings ; on whose words we can entirdy 
rely; whose countenance never deceives us; whose professioiis a 
lundness are the effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom', iDdje* 
pendent of any views of advantage, we woidd choose for a supe- 
rior, could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother— 4hi8 is 
the man, whom in our heart, above all others, we do, we must 
honour. BLAii* 

SECTION xni. 

The influence of devotion on the hafipineaa of life, 
1^ Whatever promotes and straigthens virtue, wnatever calms 
and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion pro- 
duces these effects in a remarkable degree. It inspires compoaoit 
of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens the painful, and chei^ 
ishes the pleasing emotions ; and, by these means, carries on ic 
life of. a pious man in a smooth and placid tenor. 

2. Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devodoii 
opens a field of enjoyments, to-which the vicious are entire stran- 
gers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they peculiarly belong to 
retirement, when the world leaves us ; and to adversity, when it 
becomes our foe. These are the two seasons, for which every 
wise man would most wish to provide some hidden store cf comfort 

3. For let him be placed in the most favourable situation which 
the human state admits the world can neither always amuse him, 
nor always shield him from distress. There will -be many houn 
of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. If he be a stranger , 
to God, and* to devotion, now dreary will the eloom of sditude 
often prove ! With what oppressive weight will dcknea% disap-* 
pointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! 

*4. But for those pensive periods, trie pious man has. a relief pre- 
pared. From the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of 
life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows^ devo* 
don transports h:m into a new region; and surrounds him there ' 
with sucli objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the dejeptioiL ttf ' 



calm the tumvlts, and to heal the wounds c^ his heaxt >':' 
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5. If the woiid has been empty and dehisive, it gladdens him 
irith the prospect of a higher andl better order of things, about to 
insQ. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays before 
uin the fEuthfulness of that Supreme Being, who, though every 
ither friend fail, will never fors^e him. 

6. Liet us consult our experience, and we shall find, tl^t the two 
greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love directed 
awards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope terminating 
n srane high and assured happiness. Both these are supplied by 
ievotion J and therefore we have no reason to be surprised, if, on 
Dme occajdons, it fills the hearts of good men with a satisfaction 
lot to be expressed. 

' 7* The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many respects, 
Rroerior to the coarse gi^atifications of sense. They are pleasures 
RrAich belong to the highest powers and best affections of the soul: 
irhereas the gratifications erf sense reside in the lowest region of 
BUT nature. "To the latter, the soul stoops below its native dignity. 
rhcvformer, raise it above itself. The latter, leave always a 
comfortless, often a mortifying, remembrance behind them. The 
Ebnner, are reviewed with applause and delight, 

8. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, which,, 
after a. disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
uid offensive channel. But the pleasures of devotion resemble the 
BQuable current of -a pure river, which enlivens the fields through 
iiniich it passes, and diffuses verdure and fertility along its banks. 

9. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement of 
oar nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. I'hou art the 
support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent 
world. Thou composes! the thoughts. Thou calmest the passions. 
lliQU exaltest the heart. Thy communications, and thine only, 
are hnparted to the low, no less than to the high ; to the poor^ 
as well as to the rich. 

10. In thy presence, worldlv distinctions cease; and under thv in- 
Ruence, worldly sorrows are forg;otten. Thou art the balm oi the, 
VKOunded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; in- 
accessible only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest on 
eardi the temper of heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels and 
blessed spirits eternally rejoice. blair. 

SECTION x;iv. 

T^c pfanetartf and terrestrial worlds 'comfrctratfvely coruridered, 

V To us, who dwell on its surface,' the. earth is by far the most 
extensive orb that our ej'^es can any where behold: it is also clothed 
irith verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned with a varietjr 
[rf beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a spectator placed on one ot 
the planets, it wears a uniform asjject ; looks all luminous ; and no 
Larger than a spot To beings who dwell at sUll greater distancas> 
it entirely disappears. 

2. That which we call alternately the morning and the evenbig 
star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the pre* 
eesaksi of night, m the other ushers in and anticipates the dawn^ 
IB a planeta^ world. This planet, and the four others that m 
wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in themselves dark bocUfSi 
and al^ne only oy refiection ; have fields, and seas, and ski«^ ftf 
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their own; are furnished with all accommodations for ammal sub- 1^ 
sistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual life ; id^ |^ 
which, together witn our earthly habit^on, are depepd^nt my^, 
that grand dispenser of Divine munificence, the sun ; receive ^dr 
light from the distribution of his rays, and derive their comfort 
from his benign ag^cy. 

3. The stm9 which seems to perform its daily sta^ through 
the sky, is in this respejct fixed and immoveable : it is the great 
axle ct heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and otTier more 
spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The sun, though seem- 
ingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is abundantly larger than 
this whole earth, on which so many lofty mountains nse, and sueh 
vast oceans roll. A line extendmg from side to side through the 
centre of that resplendent orb, would measure more than eight 
hundred thousand miles : a girdle formed to go* round its circum- 
ference, would require a length. of millions. Were its soljd con- 
tents to be estimated, the account would overwhelm our under- 
standing, and be almost beyond the power of language to express. 

4. Are we startled at tiiese reports of philosop,hy ! Are we ready 
to cry out in a transport of surprise, ** How mighty is the Bong 
who Kindled so proaigious a fire ; and keeps alive, from ase to 
age, so enoiTnous a mass of flame!" let us attend our philosc^hkal 
guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with speculations more 
enlarged and more inflamhig. ^ , . 

5. This sun with all its attendant planet^ is but a very Kttle 
part of the grand machine of the universe; every star, though m 
appearance no bigger than the diamond that flitters upon a lady's 
ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and m glory; no 
less spacious, no less himinous, than the radiant source oiday. " So 
that every star, is not barely a world, but the centre of a magmfi- 
cent system ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, aind 
revolving round its attracti\-e influenc*^ all which are lost to our 
sight in unmeasurable wilds of ether. 

6. That the stare appear like so many diminutive, and scarcely 
distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and inconceiva- 
ble distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a ball, 
shot from the lotided cannon, and flying with unabated rapidity, 
must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred^oa- 
sand years, before it could reach the nearest of these tAvinkling 
luminaries. 

7. While, beholding thia vast expanse, I learn my own extrelhe 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all terres- 
trial things. What is the earth, with all her ostentatious scen^xrom- 
pared with this astonishing grand furniture of the skies ? What, 
but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the map of tlie uni\'erse ? 

8. It is obser\'ed by a very judicious writer, that tf the sun him- 
self, which enlightens this part of the creation, were extinguish^, 
and all the host of planetaiy worlds, which move about him, were 
annihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that can take in 
the whole compass of nature, an3r more than a ^rain of sand upon 
the sea-shore. The bulk of which they consist, and the space 
which they occupy, are so exceedingly little in comparison ot tli^ 
whole, that their loss would scarcely leave a blank m the iimnen* 
sity of God's works. 
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If then, not our giobe only, but this whole system, be so very 
lutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? What are r few lont- 
, or the so much admired patrimonies of those who are styled 
thy ? Wh6n I measure them with my own little pitta^ice, they 
. into proud and bloated dimen^ons : but when I take the uni- 
i for my standard, how scanty is their size ! how contemptible 
figure I They shrink xaio pompous nothings. addison, 

SJBCTION XV. 

ke flower of cuatoni, and the uses to which it may be afifilied^ 

There is not 'a common sayii^, which has a better turn of 
; in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
•"Custom is a second nature.* It is indeed able to fcuin the 
anew; and ^ve him inclinations aiid capacities altogether 
•ent frcin those he was bom with. 

A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took 
ittle delight i^i it at first, by aegrees contracts so strong an 
lation towards it, and atves himself up so entirely to it, that it 
s the only end of his being. The love of a retired or busy 
/ill grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant in tlie 
•yc tiie other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishing that to 
h he has .been for some tinle disused. .... 
Nay, a man may Smoke, or drink, or take 9iQfl& till he is una- 
D pass awajr his time without it ; not to meiition how our dc- 
in any particular study, art, or science, rises and improves, in 
ortion to. the application which we bestow upon it. Thus, 
: was at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment, 
employments are changed into diversions. The mind grows 
of those actions it is accustonied to ; and is drawn wim re- 
ncy from those paths in wliich it has been used to walk. 
If we attentively consider this property of human nature, it 
mstruct us in very §ne moralities. In the first place, I would 
no man discoui*aged with that kind of life, or series of action, 
lich the choice of others, or his own necessities, may^ have 
ged him. It may perhaps be very disagreeable to him, at 
; but use and application will certainly ^render it not only less 
t»il, but pleasing and satisfactory. ^'. 

In the second pKice, 1 would riBcaKtoiend to every one, the ad- 
ble precept, which Pythagoras, is said to have given to his 
pies, and which that philosopher must have drawn from the 
rvation I have enlai^ed upon : ** Pitch upon that coutise of life 
h is the most e^ellent, and custom wul render it the most 
:htfu)." * 

Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose their 
way of life, ^re inexcusable if they do not pursue that which 
judgment teUs them is the most laudable. The voice of 
m is more to be regarded, than the bent of any present iiicli • 
n: since, by the rule above-mentioned, inclination will at 
h come over to reason, though we can never force reason ta 
ily with inclination. 

In the third place, this observatian may teach the most sensual 

irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and difficulties, 

h are apt to discourage him from the prosecution of a virtuouf 

"The gods,*' said fleriod, "have placed labour befbfc vnv 

I* 
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evH;" that temper which, without degenerating into credulity, 
will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow us to observe an 
error, without imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall be kej)t 
free from that continual irritation, which imaginary injuries raise 
in a suspicious breast; and shall walk among men as our brethren, 
liot as our enemies. 

5. But to be peaceable, and to be Candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, and 
sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever it is be- 
held ; which enters into the concerns of his friends with ardour ; 
and to all with whom he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging, and 
humane. How amiable appears such a disposition, when contrast- 
ed with a malicious or envious temper, which wraps itself up in its 
own naiTow interest, looks with an evil eye on the success of others, 
and, with an' unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments 
or miseries ! How little does he know of the true happiness of 
life, who Ls a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
aifections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to one another, 
and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

^ We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no ex- 
ercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing actions o£ 
hfeh generosity, or of extensive utility. These may seldom occur. 
The condition of the ^ater part of mankind in a good measure, 
precludes them. But, in the ordinary round of human affaire, many . 
occasions daily present themselves, of mitigating the vexations 
which others suffer j of soothing their minds ; "of aiding vieir inter- 
est ; of promoting tneir cheerftuness, ot* ease. Siich occ^ions may 
relafexto the smaller incidents of life. 

7. But let us remember, that of small incidents the system of 
human life is chiefly composed. The attentions which respect 
tiiese, when suggested by real benignity of temper, are often more 
material to the happiness of those around us, than actions which 
carry the appearance of gi*eater dignity and splendour. No wise 
or good man ought to account any rules of behaviour as belo>v his 
regard, which tend to cement the great brotherhood of mankind in 
comfortable union. Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse 
which belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of tentper find an 
ample range. 

8. It is vety unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often 
think themselves at liberty, to give unrestrained vent to the caprice 
of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the contrary, more 
than any where else, it concerns them to attend to the gov^^emment 
oi their heart ; to check what is violent in their tempers, and to 
soften what is harsh in their manners. For there the temper is 
formed. There, the real character displays itself. The forms 
of the world disguise men when abroad, But within hii own 
family, every man is known to be what he truly is. 

9. In ail our intercourse then with others, particularly in that 
which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, 
a candid, a gentle, and friendly temper. This is the temper to 
which, by repeated injunctions, our holy religion seektt^ tb form us* 
This was the temper of Christ, This is the temper of Heaven, 

SLAW 
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SECTION VIII. 

Excellence of the holy Scrifitures, 




congratulate the man who is p 
sessed of it: for, amidst all the vicissitudes and calamities ofthc 
present state, that man enjoys an inexhaustible fimd of consolation, 
of which it is not in the power of foi-tune to deprive him. 

-2. There is not a book on earth, so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and per- 
secution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of malevolence, as 
the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout, but mercy, benevo- 
lence, and peace. 

3. Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond tdl 
other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. But 
it is not in this respect only, that they are Sublinie. Of the divine 
nature, they contain the most magnificent descriptions, that the 
soul of man can comprehend. The himdred and fourth Psalm, in 
particular, displays the power and goodness of Providence, in cre- 
ating and preserving the world, and the various tribes of animals 
in it, with such majestic brevity and beauty, as it is vain to look 
for in any human composition. 

4. Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the sound- 
est morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen world; 
iill the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aristotle, had 
never been able to produce such a system of moral duty, and so 
rational an account of Providence and of man, as are to be found 
in the New Testament. Compared, indeed, with this, all other 
moral and theological wisdom 

Loses, discouutenancM, and like folly shows. beattie. 

SECTION IX. 

Jxeflections occasioned by a revie%v of the blessings, fironotmced 
by Christ on his discifilesy in his sermon on the moufit. 

1. What abundant I'eason have we to thank God, that this 
large and instanictive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so par- 
ticularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one that 
"hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man ever spoke as 
our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds in a posture of 
liumble attention, that we may "receive the law from his mouth." 

2. He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom are we 
taught to think the happiest of mankind .^ The meek- and the 
humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and the pure j 
those that hunger and thirst after rigiiteousness ; those that labour, 
but faint not, under persecution r Xord ! how different are thy 

• maxims from those of^the children o£ tliis world K 

3. Tliey call the .proud happy ;. and admire the gay, the rich,^ 
the powerfiil, and tne victorious. But let a vain yrond take ite^ 

may trffies, and dress up the foolish creatures thaA pursie them*^ 
' ly our souls share in that happiness, which the Soi><4 Qod^Mer 
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to recommend and to procure! May we obtain mercf bf the Lord^ 
may ^e be owned as his cluldreii ; enjoy his presence ; and inhent ' 
his kingdom! With these enjoyments, and these hopes,, we w)ll. 
cheerfuLiy welcome the lowest, or the most painful circurostanccik ' 

4. Let us be animated to-cultivate those amiable virtues, which 
are here recommended to us ; this humility and meekness ; this 
penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after mhteousness ; this 
compassion and purity ; this peacefiilness and lortitude of soul ; 
and, in a word, this universal goodness which becomes us, as we 
sust^ the character of **the salt of the earth," and "the fight of 
the world." 

5. Is there not reason to lament, tliat we answer the charac- 
ter no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good man in. 
former times, "Blessed Lord! either these are not thy words, or 
we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearts more effectually 
with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on our lamps ! Then 
shall the llame brighten; then shall the ancient honours «f thr 
relifiion be revived ; and multitudes be awakened and animaltea,. 
by tne lustre of it;, "to glorify our Father in heaven." 

DODDRIDGE, 

SECTION X. / 

Scliemea of life often illusory. 

1. Omar,^ the son of Hassiui, had passed seventy-five years in- 
honour and prosperity. The favour or three successive califs had 
filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he appeared,, 
the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The briglit^ 
ness of the flame is wasting its fiiel ; the fi-agi-ant flower is pass- 
ing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar began to fail < 
the curls of beauty tell fi-om his head; strength departed from his 
hands ; and agility from his feet. He guve back to the calif the 
keysiof trust, and the seals of secrecy ; and sought no other plea- 
sure for the remains of life,, than, the converse of the wise, and the 

.gratitude of the good. 

3. The powers of his mind were* yet unimf)aired. His cham- 
ber was filled by visitints, eager to catch the dictates of experi- 
ence, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, the son 
of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day early, and retired late. 
He was beautifiil and eloquent : Omar admired his wit, and loved 
his docility. "Tell me," said Caled, "thou to whose voice nations 
have listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of 
Asia, tell me how I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts 
by which thou hfist gained p)ower and preserved it, are to thee no 
longer necessary or useful ;, impart to me the sec»'et of thy con- 
duct, and teach me the plan upon which thy wisdom has built thy 
fortune." 

4. "Young man," said Omar, "it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first surve;^ of tlie world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having considered the various conditions of mankind, 

in the hour of solitude I sjiid thus to myself, leaning against a - 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : ' Seventy years. 
are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining. 

5. " Ten years I will allot to the attaimnent of knowledge, and tea 
J wiUpass m foreign counti^es; I sliall be feaiiied, aikl thereft^^- 
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shall be honoored ; eveiy city will shout at my arrival^ and every 
student will solicit my friendship. Twenty years thus passed, will 
store my mind with ima^, wnich I shall be busy, through the 
rest of my life, in combimng and comparing. I shall revel in inex« 
haastible accumulations of intellectual nches ; I shall find new plea- 
sures for every moment ;« and shall never more be wc^ry 6f myself 

6. "I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zcbeide; with 
her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat, in 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7. **I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in ob- 
scurity and contemplation; and lie silently down on the bed of 
de^th. Through -my life it shall be my settied resolution, that \ 
will never depend upon the smile of princes , that I will never 
stand exposea to the artifices of courts ; I will never pant for public 

, honours^ nor distui^b my quiet with the affairs of state.' Sucn was 
i my scheme of Hfe, which I impressed indelibly upon my memoiy. 
' 8. "The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in search 
i rf knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
l sign. I had, no visible impediments without, nor any ungovernable 
' pasfflons' within. 1 regarded knowJedge as the highest honour, 
and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, and month 
glided after month, till i found that seven yeaps of the first ten had 
vanished, and left nothing behind them. 
9- "I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why shouM 
j I go abroad, while so much remained to be learned at home ? I 
' immured myself for four years, and studied the laws of the em- 
I pire. The fame of my skill reached the judges ; I was found able 
( to speak upon doubtful questions ; and was commanded to sttmd'at. 
the fbdtstool of the caUt. 1 was heard with attention ; I was con- 
sulted with confidence ; and thelove of praise fastened on my heart. 
10. "I still wished to see distant countries; listened with raptui'c 
to the relations of ti'avellers ; and resolved some time to ask my 
dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty : but my prc- 
f sence was always necessaiy ; and the stream of business hurried 
me along. Sometime? 1 was afraid lest I should be charged with 
ingratitude : but I still proposed to travel, and tlieixfoi-e would not 
■ confine myself by marriage. 

I 11. «* In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of trav- 
elling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the felicity yet 
in my power, and indulge myself in domestic pleasures. But at 
' fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as the Hou! ics, and 
t wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, consulted and delibe- 
rated, till the sixty-second }'ear made me ashamed of wishing to 
marry. I had now nothing left but retirement ; and for retirement I 
^ never found a time, till disease forced me from public employment. 
1^ ** Such was my scheme, and such has been its consequence. 
With an insatiable thirst for knowledj^e, I trifled awajr the years 
cjf improvement ; with a restless desire of seeing different coun- 
i tries,! have always i-esided in the same city; with the highest ex- 
\ t>ectatioa <rf connuljial felicity, 1 have lived unmarried ; and with 
• Unaltenible resolutions of contemplative retirement, I am gpin^tjv 
\ mt tf iUmi the walls of Bagdat«" i^^. ^^yl^slv^xl 
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SECTION XI. 

The fileasurts of virtuous sensibility, 

1. The good eifects of tme sensibility on general virtue and hap- 
piness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on the hap- 
piness of him who possesses it, and the various pleasures to which 
It gives him access. If he is master of riches or influence, it afibrds 
him the means of increasing his own enjoyment, by relieving the 
wants, or increasing the comforts of others. If he command not 
these advantiiges, yet all the comforts, which he sees in the posses- 
sion of the deservmg, become in some sort his, by his rejoicing in 
the good which they enjoy. 

2. Even the face' of nature yields a satisfaction to him, whicli 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness, which 
he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with the 
thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are bl^ and 
liappy. When he sees the labours of men appearing to prosper, 
and views a country flourishing in wealth and mdustij ; when he 
beholds the spring coming forth in its beauty, and re\'iving the de- 
cayed face oi nature ; or in autumn beholds the fields loaded with 
plenty, and the year crowned with all its fruits ; he Hfts his aflFec- 
tions with gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejoices in the 
general felicity and joy. j 

3. It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays open 
the lieait to be pierced with many wounds, from the distresses 
wliich abound in the world ; exposes us.to frequent suffering frokn 
the participation which it communicates of the sorrows, as well as 
of the joys of friendship. But let it be considered, that the tender 
melancholy of sympathy, is accompanied with a sensation; which 
thev who feel it would not exchange for the gratifications oi the 
scmsh. When the heart is strongly moved by any of the Idnd 
affections, even when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret 
attractive charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there is a jo)' 
in the midst of grief. 

4. Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from the 
same source. Sensibility heightens in general the human powers, 
and is connected with acuteness In all our feelings. If it mivkes us 
more alive to some painfiil sensations, in return, it renders the-^ 
})leasing ones more vivid and animated. ^" 

5. The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of pleasures 
They are confined to what affects his own interest. He is obliged 
to repeat the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But the 
man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity. His 
powers are much more frequently called forth into occupations of 
pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open to him ofindul^ 
his favourite taste, by Conveying satis&ction to others. Often its 
in his power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to- 
carry some cxmsolation into the house of wo, 

6. In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic aad social in- 
tercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and sfaid- 
dens hnn. Every appearance, every ctescription of innocent ^p^ 
pmeaa, is enjoyed by tiim. Every natire expresson of kiDdneMSlI 
aStctka among, others^, is felt by bim^even thouj^ lie be npttiil 
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object of it In a circle of friends enjoying or e another, he is as 
happy as the happiest 

7. In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from wha^ 
the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense that enables 
him to behold objects which the selfish cannot see. At the same 
time, his enjoyments are not of that kind which remain merely on 
the surface of the mind. They penetrate the heart They en- 
large and elevate, they refine and ennoble it To all the pleasing x 
emotions of aifection^'tbey; add the dignified consciousness of viitue. 

8. Children of men I lifj^/onhea ,bv nature to live and to feel 
as brethren ! btjw long will ^i continue to-sstx^nge yourselves from 
one another by .compedtioiiiS dnd jealouues, \vhen m cordial union 
ye might be so much mopb^ blest ? How lon^ will ye seek your 
happiness in aelfish gratiiicad(xis alone, neglecting those purer and 
better sources of joy, which flow from the atrections and the 
heart .^ ^ blair. 

" SECTION XII. 
On the true honour of man. 

1. The proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
s^endid. actions and abilities, which excite higli admiration. Cour- 
age ^nd prowess, military renown, signal victories and conquests, 
may render the name of a man famoifi^ without rendering his ^ 
ciijii'iicter tnily honourabie. To tiiauy brave men, to iu«]iv herces 
renowned in story, we look up with. wonder.. Their exploits are 
I'ccorded. Their praises are sung. Thej st?ind as on xui eminence 
abcA'Q the itest of mankind. Their emuience, nevertheless, may 
"hot be of that sort, before which w^ bow with inward esteeni ancl 
respect. Something more is wanted foi* tliat purjiosc, tha*^ tt": 
conquering arm, iind the intna|>id mind. 

2. The laurels of the warrior must at all tiroes be dyed in oiond, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow aiid the orphan. But 
if tliey have been stained by rapine and inhumanity; if sordid ava- 
rice has marked his character; or low and gi-'.-Jss sensuality' has de- 
graded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. What, at a 
distance, or on a superficial view, we admii'ed, becomes mean, 
gerhaps odious, when we examine it more closely*. It is like the 

■Colossal^ statue, wiiose immense size struck the spectator iifar off 
vf'ith astonishnn. nc ; but when nearly viewed, it appears dispro- 
portionett, ui ishapely,. and rude. 

3. Obsfcrv:ition!i of the- same kind may be applied to all the repu- 
tation derivetl fixmi civil accomplishments ; from the refined poli- 
tics dF the stat^'sm an ; or the literary cflTorts of genius Jind erudi- 
tion. These bestf-w, and within certain bounds, ougbt to besto^y, 
eminence and distinction on men. They discover talents which in 
themselves are shining ; and which become highly valuable, when 
employed in advancing the good of mankind. Hence, they fre- 
ouently give rise to fame. But a distinction is to be made between 
nime and true honour. 

4. The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoured. We envy 
)iis abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not choose to 
be classed with him who possesses them. Instances of this sort 
are too often foimd in eveiy record of ancient or modem history* 

5. Fnmi all this it follows, Xkat in ordet tjo ^«:.en\>N\«x^\sxasi^ 
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true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious circum- 
stance of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quality ; but to the 
whole of what forms a man ; what entitles him, as such, to rank 
high among that class of beings to which he belongs ; in a word, 
we must look to the mind and the soul. 

6. A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption*; a 
mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and integrity; 
the same in prospeiTty and adversity ; which no bribe can seduce, 
nor terror overawe ; neither bj^ pleasure melted into effeminacy, 
nor by distress sunk into dejection : such is the mind which forms 
the distinction and eminence of man. 

7. One, Vho hi no situation of life, is. either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firmness 
and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships, and true to 
tiie faith in which he professes to believe ; fiill of affection to his 
brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, generous to his ene- 
mies, warai with compassion to the unfortunate ; self-denyii^ to 
little private interests and pleasures, but zealous for public interest 
and happiness ; magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, with- 
out being mean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in his man- 
ners, but manly in his feelings ; on ^hose words we can entirely 
rely; whose countenance never deceives us; whose professions erf 
kindness are the efiiisions of his heart : one, in fine, whom; inde* 
pendent of any views of advantage, we would choose for a 9Jf^ 
rior, could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother— ^dus is . 
the man, whom in our heart, above all others, we do, we must 

t^OnOUr. BLAIR, 

SECTION xm. 

Tfie mfluence of devotion on the hafipmeaa of life, 
1^ Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, whatever calms 
and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. DevotioQ pro- 
duces mese effects in a remarkable degree. It inspires ccnnposure 
of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens the painfiil, and chei> 
ishes the pleasing emotions ; and, by these means, carries on the 
fife of. a pious man in a smooth and placid tenor. 

2. Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, devotion 
(^ns a field of enjoyments, to.which the vicious are entire stran- 
gers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as they peculiarly belong to 
retirement, when the world leaves us ; and to adversity, when it 
becomes our foe. These are the two seasons, for whic^i every 
wise man would most wish to provide some hidden store of comfort 

3. For let him be placed in the most favourable situation which 
the human state admits, the world can neither always amuse himt 
nor always shield him from distress. There will be many hoan 
of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. If he be a stranger , 
to God, an4 to devotion, now dreary will the gloom of solitude 
often prove ! With what oppressive weight will ackness^ disap-* 
pointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! 

*4. But for those pensive periods, tne pious man has a relief pre- 
pared. From the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of 
life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows^ devo- 
tion transports him into a new region; and surrounds him thfift 
with sudi objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the dejeptMOt tSi^ 
cabn the tarnvMs^ and to heal the wounds ctf his heait. -^H 
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5. If the wQild has been empty and delusive, it {;ladden8 him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, about to 
aris^. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays before 
him the futhftilness of that Supreme Being, who^ though every 
other fnend fail, will never forsake him. 

6. Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, tlvat the two 
greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love directed 
towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope terminating 
on some high and assured happiness. Both these are supphed by 
devotion ; and therefore we have no reason to be surpris«l, if, on 
some occasions, it fills the hearts of good men with a satisfaction 
not to be expressed. 

7. The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many respects, 
sapKmor to the coarse gi^tifications of sense. They are pleasures 
which belong to the highest powers and best affections of the soiil: 
whereas the gratifications of sense reside in the lowest region of 
our nature. "To the latter, the soul stoops below its native dignity. 
The former, raise it above itself. The latter, leave alwaj^ a 
comfortless, often a mortifying, remembrance behind them. The 
fbrmer, are reviewed with applause and delight, 

8. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offenave channel. But the pleasures of devotion resemble the 
oouable current of, a pure river, which enlivens the fields through 
^ich it passes, and diflFiises verdure and fertility along its banks. 

9. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement of 
our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the 
support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent- 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest the passions. 
lihaa exaltest the heart. , Thy communications, and thme only,. 
are imparted to tiie low, no less than to the high ; to the poorer 
as well as to the rich. 

10. In thy presence, worldlv distinctions cease; and under thy in- 
fluence, worldly sorrows are forgjotten. Thou art the balm oi the^ 
wjounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable ; in- 
accesdble only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou beginnest on. 
earth the temper of heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels and. 
blessed spirits eternally rejoice. blair. 

SECTION. XIV, 
The fifanetary and terrestrial worlds f com ftttraitvely conmdereS, 

1. To us, who dwell on its surface,^the, earth is by far the most 
extensive orb that our eyes can any wliere behold: it is also clothed 
wiUi verdure, distin^shed by trees, and adorned with a variety 
if beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a spectator placed on one 6S 
the planets, it wears a unifonn asfject ; looks all luminous ; and nn 
larger than a spot To beings who dwell at still greater distances> 
It entirely disappears. 

2. That which we call alternately the morning and the evenbis 
Star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the pro* 
eesnon of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the dawn^ 
is a planetary worlds This planet, and the four others that s« 
WGnoerfully vary their my;stic aance, are in themselves dark bo(]ti^ 
mA alube only by reflection ; have field^» and seos« and 8kiA^%£ 
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thdr own; are furnished with all accommodations for animal sub- 
sistence, imd are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual life ; aU 
which, together witn our earthly habit^^on, are depends nt on 
that grand dispenser of Divine munificence, the sun ; receive their 
I^t from the distribution of his rays, and derive their 'cx>mfbrt 
frdm Us benign asency. 

3. The scm^ wnich seems to perform its daily sta^s through 
the sky, is in this respect fixed and immoveable : it is the great 
axle Of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and qCher more 
spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The sun, though seem- 
ingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is abundantly larger than 
this whole earth, on which so many lofty mountains rise, and such 
vast oceans roll. A line extending ftx)m side to side through the 
centre of that resplendent orb, would measure more than eight 
hundred thousand miles : a girdle formed to go* round its circum- 
ference, would require a length, of millions. Were its solid con- 
tents to be estimated, the account would overwhelm our under- 
standing, and be almost beyond the power of language to express. 

4. Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ! Are we ready 
to cry out in a transport of surprise, ** How mighty is the Bong 
who Kindled so prooi^ous a fire ; and keeps alive, from age to 
age, so enormous a mass of flame!" let us attend our philosophical 
guides, and we shall be l^rought acquainted with speculations snore 
enlarged and more inflaming. ^ , . 

5. This sun with all its attendant planet^ is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe: every star, though in 
appearance no bigger than the diamond that §^litters upon a lady^s 
rmg, is really a vast globe, like the sun iii size and m glory ; no 
less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant source ofaay. • So 
that every star, is not barely a world, but the centre of a magnifi- 
cent system ; has a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, sfnd 
i-evolving round its attractive influena^, all which are lost to our 
sight in unmeasurable wilds of ether. 

6. That the stai's appear like so many diminutive, and scarcely 
distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and inconceiva- 
ble distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a ball, 
shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with unabated rapic^ty, 
must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred i^bu- 
sand years, before it could reach the nearest of these twinkling 
luminaries. 

7. While, beholding thia vast expanse, I learn my own extretne 
meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of all terres- 
trial things. What is the earth, with all her ostentatious scenes,jcom- 
pared with this astonishing grand fiimiture of the skies ? What, 
but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in the map of the universe } 

8. It is oDsened by a very judicious writer, that iif the sun him- 
self, which enlightens this part of the creation, were extinguished, 
and all the host of planetaiy worlds, which move about him, were 
annihilated, they would not be missed by an eye that can take in 
^e whole compass of nature, an3r more than a ^prain of sand upon 
the sea-shore. The bulk of which they consist, and the space 
which they occupy, are so exceedingly little in comparison of the 
whole, that their loss would scarcely leave a blank m the inunen* 
sity of God's works. 
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9. If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be so vexy 
diminutive, what is a Kingdom or a country ? What are v few lorcf- 
ships, or the so much admired patrimonies of those who are styled 
wealthy ? When I measure them with my own little pittapce, they 
swell into proud and bloated dimensions : but when I take the uni- 
verse for my standard, how scanty is their size ! how contemptible 
their figure \ They shnnjcintu pompous nothings. addison, 

sisCTION XV. 

On the flower of cuatOfn, and the uses to which it may be apfilied^ 

1. There is not 'a commoh saying, which has a better turn of 
sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
that 'Custom is a second nature.' It is indeed able to iorm the 
nian anew; and gpve him inclinations d!nd capacities altogether 
diflFerent froai those he was bom with. 

2. A person wlDb is addicted to play or gaming; though he took 
but little delight l^i it at first, by degrees contracts so strong an 
inclination towards it, and sives himself up so entirely to it, that it 
seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired or busy 
-life will grow, upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant in Uie 
caie or tlie other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishkig that to 
which he has,been for some tinie disused.' 

3. Nay, a man may Smoke, or drink, or take-vmfl^ till he is una- 
ble to pass awa}r his time without it ; not to mention how our de- 
light in any particular study, art, or science, rises and. improves, in 
proportion tbthe application which we bestow upon it. Thus, 
what was at first an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment. 
Our employments are changed into diversions. The mind grows 
fond of those actions it is accustomed to ; and is drawn with re- 
luctancy from those paths in which it has been used to walk. 

.4. If we attentively consider this pjx)perty of human nature, it 
may instruct us in very ftne moralities. In the first place, I would 
have no man discoui*aged with that kind of life, or series of action, 
in. which the choice of others, or his own necessities, may have 
engaged him. It may perhajjs be very diss^greeable to him, at 
first ; but use and application will certainly ^sender it not only less 
paini^il, but pleasing and sajtisfactory. *f. ■ . , 

3. In the second pkice, 1 would lecoitmend to every one, the ad- 
mirable precept, which Pythagoras; itf said to have given to his 
disciple^ and which that philosopher must have drawn from the 
observation I have enlarged upon : '* Pitch upon that course of life 
which is the most excellent,' and custom wul render it tiie most 
delightfij." . 

Gi Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose their 
own way of life, Are inexcusable if they do not pursue that which 
thdr judgment tells them is the most laudable. The voice of 
reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of, any present incli- 
nation: since, by the rule above-mentioned, inclination will at 
length come over to reason, though we can never force reason ta 
comply with inclination. 

' 7. In the third place, this observation may teach the most sensual 
ind irreli^ous man, to overlook those hardshq)s and difficulties, 
which are apt to discourage him from the prosecution of a virtuouc 
Ixfr, "The gods," said Hesiod, "have placed labour before vii>- 

h 
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tue ; the way to her is at first roagh and difficult, but grows more 
smooth and easy the farther we advance in it" The man who 
proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, will, in a little time, 
tmd that *< her ways are ways of pleasantness, and that all her 
paths ai-e peace." 

8. To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, that 
the pra^^tice of religion will not only be attended with that plea- 
sure which naturally accompanies those actions to which we are 
habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of heart, that rise 
from the consciousness of sucn a pleasure; from the satisfaction of 
kcting up to the dictates (^ reason ; and from the prospect df a 
Ijappy immortality. 

9. In the fourth place, we may learn from this observadon 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular care, 
when we are once settled in a regular course of fife, how we too 
frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innoc^it diversions 
and enteitainments ; since the mind may insensibly' foil off from 
the relish of \irtuous actions, and by degrees, exchange that plea- 
sure which it takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of 
a much inferior and an unprofitable nature. 

10. The. last use which 1 shall make of this remarkable proper- 
ty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions to wnich 
it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary it is for us to 
gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of 
file next. The state of bliss we call heaven, will not be capable 
of affecting those minds which are not thus qualified for it : we 
must, in tliis world, gain a relish for truth and virtue, if we would 
be able to taste thut knowledge and perfection, which are to make 
us happy in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and rap- 
tures, which are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, 
must be planted in it during this its present state of probation. In 
short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as 
the natural effect of a religious life. add is on. 

SECTION XVL 

The fileasurea resulting from a firofier use of cur faculties, 

1. Happy that man, who^ unembarrassed by vulvar cares^ 
master of himself, his time, and fortune,-8pends his time m making 
himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making others (and therefore 
himself) happier : who, as the will and understanding are the two 
ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks himself not complete; tiU his 
understanding is beautified with the valuable furniture of know- 
ledge, as weH as his will enriched with every virtue; who has fur- 
nished liimself with all the advantages to rehsh solitude and eidiven 
conversation ; who when sepous, is not sullen ; and when cheerful, 
not indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is, ncx to be admired for a 
false glare of ^athes% but to be beloved for the gentie and sober 
lustre of his wisdom ^nd goodness. 

2. The greatest minister of state has not mare business to do^ 
in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other man» may 
find m the retired and stiU scenes cf fife. Even in his private waUcs, 
every thing that is visible convinces him there is present a Benig 
invisible. Aided by natural philosophy, he reaos plain legible 
traces of the Divinfty in every tiling he meets: he tees the Oeiky 
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in every tree, as well as Moses did in the burning bush, though 
not in so glaring a manner : and when he sees hiin> he adores him 
with the tribute c& a grateful heart seed. 

SECTION xvn. 

Descri/ition of candQun 

1. True candour is altogether difFerent from that guarded, inof- 
fensive language, and that studied opennesss of behaviour, which 
we so frequently meet with among men of the world. Smiling, 
very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words, of those who 
inwardly are the most ready to think evil of others. That candour 
which IS a Christian virtue, consists, not in fairness of speech, but 
in ^Eumess of heart. 

2. It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but sup- 

¥>Ues its place with a humane and generous liberality of sentiment 
ts manners are unaffected, and its professions cordial. Exempt, on 
one hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious mind, it is nv) less 
i'^ moved, on the other, fix)m that easy ci'edulity which is imposed 
on uy every specious pretence. It is perfectly consistent witn ex- 
tensive knowledge of the world, and with due attention to our own 
safety. 

3. In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry on 
with persons of every cUfFerent character, suspicion, to a certain 
degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it exceeds the 
bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into vice. There 
is a proper mean between undistinguished credulity, and universal 
jealousy, which a sound understao^i^. discerns, and which the 
man of candour studies to prese.r\^d; 

4. He makes allowance .for the mixture of evil with good, 
which is to be found in every numan character. He expects none 
to be faultless; and he is unwilling to believe that there is any 
without some commendable quaUties. In the midst of many de- 
fects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence of personal 
ix*sentment, he can -be just to the merit of an enemy. 

5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports txA 
dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the censorious, circu- 
late with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready acceptance. 
He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full evidence before he 
will condemn. 

6. As long as an action can be ascribed to diffei'ent motives, he 
holds it as no mark of si^city to impute it ulways to the worst. 
Where thei-e is just ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment un- 
decided; and, duinng the period of suspense, leans to the most 
chai'itable constniction which an action otti bear^ When he must 
condemn, he condemns with regret : aiwwithout those agCTava- 
tions which the severity of other? ^dds to the crime. He listens 
calmly to the apology of the o^*ider, and readily admits every 
extenuating circumstance, whiuir equity can suggest. 

7. How much soever he may blame the principles of any sect* or 
party, he never confounds, under one general censure, all who 
belong to that party or sect. He charges them not with such con- 
sequences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow. From one 
wixmg i^inion, he does not infer the subversion of all sound prin - 
ciples ; nor from one bad action, conclude tliat all regard to coa 
science isovcithrowii. 
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8. When he "beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he re- 
members "tlie beam in his own." He commiserates human 
frailty ; and judges of others according to the principles, by whidi 
he would think it reasonable that they should jud^ of hSm. In , 
a word, he views men and actions in the clear sunshine of charity 
and good nature ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which 
jealousy and paity-spirit tlirow over all charactei-s. blaik. 

SECTION XVIII. 

On the imfierfection of that haftfiiness which rests solely on 

worldly pleasures. 

1. The vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which miehtbc 
embelhshed with the pomp of much description." But I sh& stu- 
diously avoid exa^eration, and only point out a threefold vamty 
in human life, which every impartial observer cannot but admit ; 
(Usappointment in pursuit, aissatisfaction in enjoyment, uncertsdnty 
in possession. 

2. First, disappointment in pursuit . WTien we look around us 
on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, intent on 
the prosecution of various designs, which their wants or desires 
have, suggested. We behold them eniploying every method which 
ingenuity can devise; some the patience of industry, some the 
boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity of stratagem, in order 
to compass their ends. 

3. Ot this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit } In ccnn- 
' parison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small .is the 

number of the successful ? Or rather where is the man«.who will 
declare, that in every point he has completed his plan, and attain 
ed hb utmost wish ? 

4. No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a path 
which, in any line of life,. leads unerringly to success. ** The race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches 
to men of understanding." We may form our plans vrith the 
mogt profound sagacity, and with the most vigilant caution may 
guard against dangers on every side. But some unforeseen occur- 
rence comes across, which bames. our wisdom, and lays our la- 
bours in the dust. 

5. Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire at 
engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune would be 
less, llie humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambition from' 
its towering height, little concern Uie bulk of itiankind. Th6se 
are objects on which, as on distant meteors, they gaze fi-om afar» 
without drawmg jj>er80D^' instruction from events so much above 
them. '^ -Jm 

6. But, alas ! when M^lescend into the regions of private life, 
we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. 
Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice of our preten- 
sions, can ensure success. But •* time and chance happen to all, " 
Against the stream of events, both the worthy and the undeserving 
are obliged to struggle ; and both are frequently overborne alike by 
the current, 

7. Besides disappointment in pursuit,, dissatisfaction in enjojr- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is subject Tliis 

jff tAe severest of all mortifications ; aiter Ug^vin^ been successfu. 
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- in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is 

; found to be an evil still more general than the former. Some 

'may be so fortunate as to attain what they have pursued; but 

none are rendered completely happy by what they have attsuned. 

8. Disappointed hcpe is misery ; and yet successfiil hope is only 
imperfectlniss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. Examine 
• the condition of those who appear most prosperous ; and you wiB 
iind that they .are never just what they desire to be. If retired, 
they lan^sh for action ; if busy, they complain of fatigue. If in 
middle bfe, they are impatient for distinction ; if in high stations, 
they sigh ^ter freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to 
that plenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire. To- 
gether with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One 
void opens in tKe heait, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes 
grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of what they 
nave not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which ocx:upies 
and interests the most successful. 

9.«Thisdissatisfacti(m in the midst of human pleasure, springs 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and partiy 
from circumstances which corrupt them. No wordly enjoyments 
are adequate to the high desiixjs and powers of an immortal spirit. 
Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid colours ; but pos- 
session unveils the fallacy. The es^emess of passioii bestows upon 
them, at first, a brisk and lively relish. But it is their fate always 
to psdl by familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into 
disgust 

K). Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could enter 
on all the treasures of tne rich ; and happy for a short ^ime he 
might be : but before he had lone contemplated and admired his 
state, his possessions would seem to lessen, ana his cares would grow." 
'Hi Aad to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, thc^ attend- 
ing circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, such as 
' they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To human lips 
; it is not g^en to taste the cup of pure joy. When external cir- 
cumstances show fairest to the world, the envied man groans in 
private under his own burden. Some vexation disquiets, some 
.pjission corrodes him ; some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws 
like a worm, tiie root of his felicity. When there is nothmg from 
without to disturb the pi-osperous, a secret poison operates within. 
For worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by coiTupting 
the heart. It fosters the loose and the violent passions. It en^n- 
ders noxious habits ; and taints the mind with false delicacy, which 
makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

1,2. But put the case in the most favourable light Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disappointment id pursuit, and deceit- 
fulness in enjoyment; suppose mem to be fiilly attainable, and 
completely satisfactory ; stul there remains to be considered the 
vanity di. uncertain possession and short duration. Were there 
' in worldly things any fixed point of security which we could g£un, 
tlie mind would then have some baas on which to rest 

13. But our ccmdition is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. "Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth." It is much if, during 
Its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet or alann thee. 

L2 
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For life never proceeds long in a unifonn train. -It is continually 
varied by unexpected events. 

14. The seeds of alteration are every "where sown ; and the sun- I 
shine of prosperity commonly accelerates their ^wth. If our en- 
joyments are numerous, we lie more open on aifferent sides to be 
woimded. If we have possessed them long, we have greater 
cause to dread an approaching change. By slow degrees prosperity 
rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It requires no prepara- 
tion to bring it forward. 

15. The edifice which it cost much time and labour to eroct, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blew, can level with the dust. 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, human 
bliss must still be transitory; for man changes of himself. No 
course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused our youth, 
loses its charm in matuter age. As years advance, our powers are 
blunted, and our pleasurable tieelings declbie. ^ 

16. The silcn% lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
till at length the period comes, when all must be swept aw«y. 
The prospect of this tennination of our labours ^nd pursuits, is 
sufjpicient to mark our state with vanity. " C)ur days are a hand's 
breadth, and our age is as nothing." Within that little space is 
all our enterprise bounded. We crowd it with toils and cares, with 
contention and strife. We project ^eat designs, entertain high 
hopes, and then leave our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17. This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity 
of the world; That too much has not been said, must appear 
to every one who considers how generally mankind lean to the 
opposite side ; and how often, by undue attiichment to the presi'pt 
state, they both feed the mostsinfiil passions, and "pierce them- 
selves through with many sorrows." BLAIR, 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoyments of human life, 

1. It n\ust be admitted, that unmixed and complete happiness is 
unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct ciin altogether pre- 
vent passions from disturbing our peace, and misfortunes from 
wounding our heart. But after this concession is made, will it 
follow, that there is no object on earth which deserves our pur- 
suit, or that all enjoyment becomes contemptible which is not per- 
fect ? Let us survey our state "with an impartial eye, and be just 
to the various gifts of Heaven, 

2. How vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, the 
comforts and hopes of religion ai*e sufficient to give sohdity to ttie 
enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good affections, 
and the testimony of an approving conscience; in the sense of 
peace and reconciliation with God, through the great Redeemer of 
mankind ; in the fii-m confidence of being conaucted through all 
the trials of life, by infinite Wisdom and Goodness; and in the 
joyful prospect of arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity ;• thev 
possess a happiness which, descending from a purer and more per- 
fect region than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3. Beades the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior order» 
must not be overlooked in the estimate ofhuman life. It is &«« 
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ceKsary to call attention to these, in order to check that repining 
and unthankful spirit to which maii is always too prone. 

4. Some degree of imp>ortance must be ^owed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of serise, and to the 
entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of nature ; 
some to the purauits and harmless amusements of. social life ; and 
more to the internal enjoyments of thought and reflection, and to 
the pleasures of affectionate intercourse with those whom we love. 
These comforts are often heild in too low estimation, merely be- 
cause they are ordinary and common ; although that is th^ oir 
cumstance which ought, in i-eason, to enhance their value. They 
lie open, in some degree, to all ; extend through every rank ot 
life ; and fill up agreeably many of those spaces m our present ex- 
istence, which are not occupied with higher objects, or with seri- 
ous cares. 

5. From this representation it appears that, notwithstanding the 
vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort is attainable 
in the present state. Let the recollection of this serve to recon- 
cile us to our condition, and to repress the arrogance of com- 
plaints and murmurs. — ^What art thou, O son of man ! who,, 
haying sprung but yesterday out of the dust, dai'est to lift up thy 
voice against thy Maker, and to- aiTaign his providence, because 
all thin^ are not ordered according to thy wish ? 

6. What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the uni- 
verse, whose lot is so much beyond what thy xartue or merit gave 
Hiee ground to claim ! Is it nothing to thee to have been intro- 
duced into this magnificent world ; to have been admitted as a 
spectator of the Divine wisdom and works ; and to have had ac- - 
cess to all the comforts which ^nature, "with a bountiful hand, has 
poured forth around thee ? Are all the hours forgotten which 
thou hast passed in ease, in complacency, or joy ? 

7. Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine Mercy 
has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou reject not its 
proflfered assistance, is ready to conduct th,ee to a happier state of 
existence ? When thou comparest thy condition with thy desert, 
blush,. and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be silent, be gi^attful, 
and adore. Receive with thankfulness the blessings which arc^ 
allowed thee. Revere that government which at pi*esent refuses 
thee more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there ar« evils in 
the world, its Creator is Wise and good, and has been bountiful to 
thee. BLAiK. 

SECTION XX. 
Scale of beings, 

1. Though there is a great deal m pleasure in conteniplating 
the material world ; by which I mean, that system of bodies, int©^ 
which nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead matter, 
with the several relations that those bodies bear to one another ; 
there is still, methinks, something more wonderful and surprising, 
!i> contemplations on tl\e world of life ; by which I intend, all those. 
animals with which every part of the imiverse is furnished. The 
material world is only the shell of the universe: the world of 
life are its inhabitants. 

2. If we consider tiiose parts of the material world, which lie the 
aearest to us, and are therefore subject to our obaervatioa^ asasl W 
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quhies, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals with whicli 
tney are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; every green 
leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a single numour 
in the body of a man, or of anj otlier animal, in which our glasses 
do not discover myriads of living creatures. We find, even in the 
most sdid bodies, as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavi- 
ties, which are crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, too little 
for the naked eye to discover. 

3. On the other hand, if we look intone more bulky parts of 
nature* we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with number- 
less kinds of living creatures. We find eveiy mountain and marsh, 
wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with birds and beasts; 
and eveij' part of matter alFoixlmg proper necessaries and conve- 
niences, tor the livelihood of the multitudes which inhabit it. 

4. The author of "the Plurality of Worlds," draws a very 
good argument from this consideration, for the peopling of every 
planet; as indeed it seems very probable, from tne analog w 
reason, that if no part of matter, with which we are acqiiamted, 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies, which are at such a dis- 
tance from us, are not desert and unpeopled^ but rather, that 
they are furnished witli beings adapted to their 'respective situa- 
tions. 

5. Existence is a blesang to those beings only which are endow- 
ed with perception ; and is in a manner thrown away upon dead 
matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings which are 
conscious of their existence. Accoixiingly we find, from the bodies 
which lie under our observation, that matter is only made as the 
basis and support of animals ; and that there is no mure of tiic 
one than what is necessaiy for the existence erf the other. 

6. Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of per- 
ceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I nave often pur- 
sued with CTeat pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge farther upon 
it, by considering that pait of the scale of beings, which comes 
within our knowledge. 

7. There are some living creatures, which are raised but just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shell-nsh, 
which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that g^rows to the sur- 
face of several rocks; and immediately dies, on being severed 
from the place where it grew. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from these, which have no other sense than that of 
feeling and taste. Others have still an additional one of hearing ; 
others of smell ; and others, of sight 

8. It Ls wondei-ful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety ot species, be- 
fore a creature is formed, that is complete in all its senses : and 
even among these, there is such a different degree of perfection, 
hi the sense which one animal enjoys beyond wnat appears in an- 
jother, that though the sense in different animals is distin^ished 
by the same common denomination, it seems almost of a different 
nriture. 

9. If, after this, we look into the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we find 
them nang, after the same manner, imperceptibly ooe aix>ve vor 
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. other ; and receiving additional improvements, according to the 
species in which they are implanted. This progress in nature is so 
very gradual, that tne most perfect of an mferior species, comes 
very near to the most imperfect of that which is /immediately 
above it. 

10. The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends, to 2M his works, is plainly seen, as 
I have before hinted, in his having made so very little matter, at 
least what fells within our knowleagc,' that does not swarm with 

•life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diversity, than in the 
multitude of living creatures. Had he made but one species of 
animals, none of the rest w6ula'%L^ve enjoyed the happiness of ex- 
istence : he has therefore, specified^ in -his creation, every degree 
«F life, every capacity of being. 

1 1. The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is filled 
up with diverse kinds of creatures, rising one after another, by 
an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little trunsition^ and devia- 
tions^ from one species to another, are almost insensible. Thh in- 
termediate space is so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarcely a degree of perception, which does not appear in some 
one part of the world of life. Is the goodness, or the wisdom of the 
Divine Being, more manifested in this his proceeding ? 

12. There is a consequence, besides those I have already men* 
" tioncd, which seems very naturally deducible from the foregoing 

coaisiderations. If the scale of being rises by so regular a prc^ress^ 
so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, suppose, that it still 
proceeds gradually tlwougn those beings which are of a superior 
nature to nim ; since there is infinitely greater space and room for 
different degrees of perfection, between the Supreme Being and 
man, than between man and the most despicable insect 

1^ In this great system of being, there is no creature so won- 
derful in its nature, and which so much deserves our particular at- 
tention, as man ; who fills up the middle space between the animal 
and the intellectual nature, Uie visible and the inviable world ; and 
who is that link in the chain of being, which forms .the connexion 
between both. So that he who, in one respect, is associated with 
angels and archangels, and may look upon a being of infinite perfec- 
tion as his father, and tlie highest order of spirits as his brethren, 
may, in another respect, say to "corruptioii thou art my father, 
ana to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister." addison. 

SECTION XXI. 
TYuat in the care of Providence recommended, 

1. Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 

' calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on aD sides ; 
and may become unhappy by numberless casualties, which he 
could not foresee, nor have prevented had he foreseen them. 

2, It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many acci- 
dents, that we are under the care of one who directs contingent 
cies, and has in his 'hands the management of ev^ry thing that is 
capable of annoying or offending us; who knows the assistance 
we stand in need of, and is always ready to bestow it on those H(hs^ 
9sk it of him. 
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3. The natural homa^, which such a creatAre owes to so infi- 
nitely wise and ^ood a Being, is a firm reliance on him for the bless- 
ings and convemences of life ; and an habitual trust in him, for de- 
liverance out of all such dangers and difficulties as may befall us, 

4. The man who ^ways lives in this disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of numan nature, as he 
who considers himself abstractealy from this relation to the Su- 
preme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with the contem- 
plation of those divine attributes, which are employed for his safety, 
and his welfare. He finds his want of foresight made up, by the 
omniscience of him who is his support. He is not sensible of his 
own want of strength, when he knows that his helper is almighty. 

5. In short, the person who has a firm trust m the Supreme 
Bein^, is powerfiil in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute ; and 
loses his own insudiciency in the fulness of infinite i>erfection. To 
make our lives more easy to us, we are commanded to put our 
tmst in him, who is thus able to i*elieve and succour us; the Divine 
Goodness ha\ing made such a reliance a duty, notwithstanduig we 
should have been miserable, had it been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of to re- 
commend tfiis duty to us, I shall only tate notice of those that fol* 
low. The first and strongest is, that we are i>romised, he will 
not fail those who put their trust in him. But without considering 
the supernatural blessing, which accompanies this duty, we may 
ctoserve, that it has a natural tendency to its own reward ; or, m 
other words, that this firm tinist and confidence in the great Dispo- 
ser ot all things, contribute very much to the getting clear of any 
affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7. A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and that 
he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself bey<xid his 
abilities ; and does wonders, that are not to be matched by one 
who is not animated with such a confidence of success. Trust in 
the assistance of an Almighty Bein^, naturally pixxluces patience, 
hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions tM mind, which aJle- 
\iate those calamities that we are not able to remove. 

8. The practice of this virtue administers great cortifoi't to the 
mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most of all, in 
the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the last moments 
of its separation ; when it, is just entering on another state of ex- 
istence, to converse with scenes, and objects, and companions, that 
are altogether now; what can support "her under such tremblings 
of thought, such fear, such .anxiety,- such apprehensions, bxit the 
casting of all her cares upon him, who first gave her being ; who 
has conducted her througli one stage of it; and who will be always 
present, to guide and comfort her in her progress through eternity? 

ADDISOK. 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and gratitude enliven firosfierity, 

1. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degi'ee, to 

enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The sense 

of being distinguished by the kindness oi ?d\QiO\ev> gladdens the 
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heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives to any posses- 
pioD which is a^^eeable in itself, a double reash, froQi its being 
\ he gift of a fnend. Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, 
Tiay prove burdensome. For human virtue is never perfect ; and 
sometimes unreasonable expectations on the one side, sometimes a 
mortifying sense of dependence on the other, corrode in secret the 
pleasures of benefits, and convert the obligations of friendship 
mto gminds of jealousy. 

2. But nothing of this kind can aflfiect the intercourse of grati- 
tude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested; and with a 
gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good man looks up 
to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end but the happi- 
ness of those whom he blesses, and who desires no return fi'om 
them, but a devout and thankful heart While others can trace 
their prosperity to no higher source than a concurrence of world- 
ly causes; and, often, oi mean or trifling incidents, which occa- 
sionally favoured their designs; with what superior satifaction does 
the servant of God remark the hand of that gracious power which 
hath r^sed him up ; which hath happily conducted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned nim with the most favourable 
distinction beyond his equals ? ' 

3. Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the past, 
but -a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, entei's into 
the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who in their pros- 
perous days hear this voice addressed to them, " Go thy way, eat 
thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a cheei^ful Heart ; 
fbr God now accepteth thy works." He who is the author of 
their prosperity, gives them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his 
own gift. 

4. vVhile bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor, of the 
wori^ the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, under the 
smile of approving heaven. >io guilty fears damp their joys. The 
blesang ot God rests upon all that they possess ; liis protection sur- 
rounds them ; and hence, ** in the habitations of the righteous, is 
found the voice of rejoicing and salvation.*' A lustre unknown to 
others, invests, in their sight, the whole fEice of nature. 

5. Thdr piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the pros- 
perity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smiling as- 
pect, both of the powers above, and of the objects below. Not 
only' have they as mil a relish as others, for the mnocent pleasures 
of life, but, moreover, in these tliey hold communion with their 
divine benefactor. In all that is good or fair, they trace his hand* 
From the beauties of nature, from the improvements of art, from 
^he enjoyments of social life, they raise their affection to the source 
of all the happiness which surrounds them ; and thus widen the 
sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, ta 
earthly joys, 

6. For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark that 
cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king David had 
when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and compare the highest 
pleaaires of the riotous sinner, with the happy and satisfied spirit 
which breathes throughout that psalm. — ^In tne midst of the 6pleii« 
xkxir.of royalty, with what amiable simplicity of gratitude does he 
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look up to the Lord as "his Shepherd ;'* happier m ascribing all 
his success to Divine favour, than to the policy of his coundls, or 
to the force of his arms ! 

7. How many instances of divine goodness arose before him in 
pleasing remembrance, when, with such relish, he speaks of the 
"green pastures and still waters, beside which God had 1^ Wm ; 
of his cup which he had made to ovei'flow ; and of the table which 
he had prepared for him in the presence of his enemies !" With 
what perfect tranqiiillity does he look forward to the time <rf his 
passing throu.^h " the valley of the shadow of deatli ;" unappalled 
oy that spectre, whose most distant appearance Slasts the pros- 
peritv of sinners ! He fears no evil, as long as ** the rod ana the 
staff" of his pi\Tne Shepherd are with him ; and, through all the 
unknown peritxls of this and of future existence, commits himself 
to his guidance with secure and triun^hant hope : " Surely good 
ness and mercy will follow me all the days of my life; and I diall 
dwell in the house of the I^ord for ever. " 

8. What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is here 
exhibited ! How .'iifR^rent from that gi'oss relish of worldly plea- 
sures, which belongs to thojfc who behold only the terrestrial ade 
of things ; who raise their views to no higher objects than the suc- 
cession of human contingencies, and the weak efforts of human 
ability ; who ha\'e no protector or patron in the heavens, to caili- 
ven their prosperity, or to warm their hearts with gratitude and 

tiniSt ! BLAIR. 

SECTION xxin. 

Virtue, vfhen deefily rooted^ is ?iot aubjeci to the influence of 

fortune, ^ 

1. The city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he op- 
dered» Hepliestion to bestow tne crown on him whom the Sdcxu^ 
ans should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion being at 
that time resident with two young men of distinction, offered them 
-the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling liim that it was contrary 
to the laws of their country, to admit any one to that honour, who 
was not of the royal fiimily. 

2. He then, having txi^'ressed his admiration of their disinterest- 
ed spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, who might 
jremember th.it he had received the crown through their haijos. 
Overlooking many, who would have been ambitious of this hlgji 
honour, they made choice of Abdotonymus, whose singular merit 
had rendered him conspicuous, even in the vale of obscurity. 
Though remotely related to the royal family, a series of misfbr^ 
Cones nad reduced him to the necessity of cultivating a gardenik 
.tor a small stipend, in the suburbs of the city. ^ ,^ 

5. While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding his gar- 
'lien, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hanos the eijr* 
fiigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted him king. They 
kttormed him that Alexander had appointed him to that oflRce: 
and required him immediately to exchange his rustic garb, and 
Qfimsils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. At the 
.same time, they admonished him, when he should be seated en the 
throne, and have a nation in his power, not to forget the bumblip 
«tnd^on from whkh he had been raised. 
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4. All thiSy at the first* appeared to Abdolonyinus as an illusion 
of the fancy," or an insuk offered to his poverty. He requested 
them not to trouble him farther with their impertinent jests ; and 
to find some other way of amusing themselves, which mi^ht leave 
him in the peaceable enjojrment of his obscure habitation. — ^At 
len{;th, however, they convinced him, that they were serious in 
then* proposal ; and prevailed upon him to accept the regal office, 
and accompany them to the palace. 

5. No sooner was he in possession of the government, than pride 
and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their murmurs in 
every place, till at last they reached the ear of Alexander. He 
commanded the new-elected prince to be sent for ; and inquired 
of him, with what temper of mind he had borne his poverty. 
** Would to Heaven," replied Abdolonymus, "that I may be able 
to bear my crown with equal moderation : for when I possessed 
little, I wanted nothing: these hands supplied me with whatever I 
desired." From this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of 
lis wisdom, that he confirmed the choice which had oeen made ; 
and annexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

V (^UINTUS GURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

JTte ^leech of Fabricius, a Roman afnbassadorf to king Pyrr- 
hua, who attemhted to bribe him to ti» interests, by the offer of 
' a great stem of money, J 

1. With regard to my poverty, thejlung has, indeed, been Justly 
informed. My whole estate consists inf a house of but mean appear- 

. ance, ai^ a httle spot of ground ; from which, by my own labour, 
I draw my support But if, by any means, thou hast been per- 
suaded to think that this poverty renders me of less consequence 
in mj own country, or in any degree unhappy, thou art- greatly 
deceived. 

2. I have no reason to comply of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without supenluities, I 
am also free from the de^re of them. With these, I confess I 
should be more able to succour the necesatous, the only advan- 
tage for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but small as my pos- 
sesions are, I can still contribute something to the support of^the 
state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3. With respect to honours, my country places me, poor, as I 
am, upon a^ level with the richest: for Rome knows no qualifica* 
tions rargreat employments, but virtue and ability. She appoints 
me to officiate in the most aueust c^remonieiB of religion ; she in- 
trusts me with the command of her armies; she confides to my 
care the most important neeociations. My poverty does not lessen 
the weight and influence of my counsels in the senate. 

4. The Roman people honour me for that very poverty, which 
king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. They know the many qp- 
portunities I have had to enrich myself, without censure; they 
are convinced of my dianterested zeal for thdr prosperity : ana 
If I have any thing to complsun of, in the return they make me, it 
is only the excess of then* applause. What value, then, can I 
Dot upon thy gold anil alver ? What kine can add any thing to my 
fertoiie ? Always attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon 

M 
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me, I have a mind free from self-reproach ; and I hare an hooest 
fame. 

SECTION XXV 

Character of James I. king of England 

1. No prince, so little enterpriang and so indOTensive, was ever 
so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumnv and flat- 
tery, of satire and panegyric And the factions whicn b^;an in 
his time, being still continued, have made his character be as much 
disputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes who are our 
contemporaries. 

2. Many virtue^ however, it must be owned, he was possessed 
of; but not one or them pure/ or free from the conta^on of the 
neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on profusion, his 
leavning on pedantry, his pacific dispoation on pusillanimity, lus 
wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light fancy and boyish fond- 
ness. 

3. While he imagined that he was only m^taining his own 
authority, he may p>erhaps be suspected in some of his acticms, and 
still more of his pretensions, to have encroached on the liberties 
of his people, while he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to 
acquire the good will of all his neighbours, he was able to pre- 
serve fully the e^eem and regard of none. His capacity was con- 
siderable, but fitter to discourse on general maxims, than to con- 
duct any intricate bu^ness. 

4. His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct of 
private life, than to the ^ovemmfent of kingdoms. Awkward in 
his person, and ungainl)^ in his maimers, he was ill quaUfied to 
command respect : partial and undisceming in his affectioiis, he 
was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble temper, more 
than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to our ridicule from nis vanity, 
but exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and arro- 
gance. 

5. And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of his character, 
that all his qualities were suUiea with weakness, and embellished 
by humanity. Political couraee he was certainly devoid of ; and 
from thence chiefly is derived the strong prejudice, which pre- 
vails against his personal bravery: an inference, however, which 
must be owned, from general experience, to be extremely flillsb- 

cioUS. HUME. 

SECTION XXVT. 

Charles V. emperor of Germany, rengns hia dominions, and 

retires from the worlds 

J This great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possesion of all the honours which can flatter the neart of man, 
took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his kingdoms ; and to 
withdraw entirely from, any ccmcem in bu^ess or the afiBurs of 
this world, in order 'that he might spend the remainder of his 
davs in retirement and acditude. 

2. Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraordmary 
discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is not exempt 
from cares and chsappointments ; thoueh most of those who are ex- 
alted to a throne, nnd solicitude, ana satiety, and (^sgust, to bet 
their perpetual avtendants, in that envied pre-eminenc%; yet, to 
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descend voluntarily from the supreme to a subordinate station, and 
to relinquish the possession of power jn order to attainthe enjoy- 
ment of? happiness, seems to be an effoit too great for tlie human 
mind. 

3. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs who 
have quitted a thixxie, and have ended their days in I'etirement. 
But they were either wedk princes, who took this resolution rash- 
ly, and I'epented of it as soon as it was taken ; or unfortunate 
princes, fram whose hands some strong rival had wrested their 
scepcre, and compelled them to descend with reluctance into a 
private sitation, 

4. Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding 
the reins of government, who ever I'eagned them from deliberate 
choice ; and who continued, during many years, to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of retirement, without fetchmg one penitent sign, or casting 
back one look of desire, towards the power or dignity which ho 
had abandoned. 

5. No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill all Eu- 
rope with astonishment ; and give rise, both among his contempo- 
raries, and- among the historians of that period, to vainous conjec- 
tures concerning the motives which determined a prince, whose 
ruling pas»on had been unifonnly the love of power, at the age of 
fifty-six, when objects of ambition operate with full force on the 
mind, and are pui*sued with the greatest aixlour, to take a resolu- 
tkm so angular and unexpected. 

6w The empeix)r, in pui^uance of his det^mination, havin? as- 
sembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated nim- 
self, for the last time, in the ch^r of state ; on one ^de of which 
was traced his son, and on the 3ther, his sister the queen of' Hun- 
gary, regent of the Netherlands, witb|a splendid i^inue of tiie 
grandees of ^ain and pinnces of the effi)ire standing behind him. 

7. The president of the council of Flanders, by his command, 
explained, in a few words, his' intention in calling this extraor- 
dinar)^ meeting of the states. He then read the instrumei\t of i*e- 
ngnation, b^ which Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his 
tenntones, jurisdiction, and authori^ in the Low Countries ; ab- 
solving his subjects there from their oath of allegiance to him, 
which he required them to ti*ansfer to Philip his^lawful heir ; and 
to serve him with the same loyalty and zeal that they had mani- 
fested, during so long a coui*se of years, in support cf his govern- 
ment 

6. Charles then i*ose from his seat, and leaning on the shoulder 
of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand without 
support, he addressed himself to the audience; and, fvova a paper 
which he held in his hand, in oi'der to assist his mem6ry, he re- 
counted, with dienity, but without ostentation, all the great things 
which he had unoertaken and peiformed, since the commencement 
of his administration. 

9. He (^served, that from the seventeenth year of his age, he 
l^ad dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public objecte, re- 
serving; no portion of his time for the indulgence of his eas^, and 
very little for the enjoyment of i)rivate pleasure ; that either in a 
pacific or hostile manner, he had viuted Germany nine timei&«^'<^'Q3Kv 
vx tunei^ France four timea^ Italy sevtn tmt^ >i^^ \ii2i>«i ^^s^s^xv^'^ 
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ten times, England twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven 
voyages by sea ; that while his health permitted him to discharge 
his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, in any degree, 
to the arduous office of governing dominion!^ so extensive, he had 
oever shunned labouf*, nor repined under fatigue ; tJiat now, when 
his health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of an 
incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished him to 
retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the sceptre lo 
an impotent hand, which was no longer able to protect his subjects^ 
or to render them happy ; that instead of a sovereign worn out 
with diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the 
prime of life, accustomed already to eovem, and who added to the 
vigour of youth all the attention ana sagacity of maturer years; 
that if, during the course of a long administration, he had com- 
mitted any material en-or in government, or if, under the pressure 
of so many and great affairs, and amidst the attention which he 
had been obliged to give to them, he had either neglected or in- 
jured any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness; 
that, for his part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their 
fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remembrance <rf it 
sdong with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest conso- 
lation, as well as the best reward for all his services ; and in his 
last prayei's to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent wishes 
for their welfare. 

10. Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and kissed 
his father's hand, *• If," says he, "I had left you, by my death, 
tills rich inheritance, to which I have made such lai^ additioas, 
some regard would have been justiy due to my memory oh tfa^ 
ivccourit; but now. when I voluntarily resign to you y^hat I mi^t 
have still retsdned, i maj^ell expect the warmest expreasiona 
of thanks on your part ^^^ith these, however, I dispense ; and 
shall consider your concern for the welfEire of your subjects^ and 
your love of them, as the best and most acceptable testimony of 
your gratitude to me. It is in your power, by a wise and virtuous 
administration, to justify the extraordinary proof which J give this 
day of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are wor- 
thy of the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an invib* 
lable regard for religion ; maintmn the Catholic faith in its purity ; 
let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your people ; and if the time sihaJl 
ever come, when you sh^l wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private 
life, may you have a son endowed with such qualities, that you 
can resign your sceptre to him^ with as much satisfaction aa I give 
up mine to you." 

11. As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his sub^ 
jects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, exhaust- 
ed and ready to fiwnt with the fatigue of so extraordinary an efibrt. 
During his oiscourse, the whole audience melted into tears ; some 
from achniration of his ^lagnanimity; others softened by the ex- 
pressions of tenderness tOYrards his son, and of love to his people; 
and all were affected with the deepest sonwv » at losing a spfve- 
r&gn, who had ^stinguished the Netherlands, his native CQuntiy^ 

Witn particulav marks of his reg^ard aivi at^hmeulU 
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SECTION xxvn, 

77k^ iame mbject contmtud, 

1. A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands, 
Charles, in an assembly no less splen^, and with a ceremonial 
equally pompous, resi^;ned to his son the browns of ^^n, with all 
the territories dependmg on them, both in the old and in* the new 
trorid. Of all these vast possesakns, he reserved nothing for him- 
•d( but an annual pension of ahundred thousand crowns, to defray 
the charges of his fsunily, and to afibrd him a small sum for acts 
of beneficence and charity. 

2. Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat for 
which he languished. Every thing having been prepared some 
time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh in Zealand, where 
the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, he passed 
through Ghent: and after stepping there a few days, to indulge 
that tender and pleasing melancholy, which arises in the mind of 
every man in the decline of life, on visiting the place of his nativity, 
and viewing the scenes and objects famiUar to him in his early 

•youth, he pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, 
his daughter the arch-duchess, his »sters the dowager queens of 
France and Hungary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous 
retinue of the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dis- 
msBsed them, with marks of his attention or regard ; and taking 
leave gf PhUip with all the tenderness of a father who emtirac^ 
his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of a large fleet 
df Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

3. His vo3rage was prosperous ana agreeable; and he arrived 
at Laredo in Biscay, on me eleventh day after he left Zealand. 

- As soon as he landed, hjfefell prostrate on the ground ; and con- 
adenof himself now as Aad to the worid, he kissel the earth, 
and 8aid» '* Naked earner! out of my mother's womb, and naked 
I ROW return to thee, thou common mother of mankind." From 
Laredo he proceeded toVaUadolid. There he took a last and 
tender leave of his two dsters ; whom he would not permit to ac- 
company him to his solitude, though they entreated it with tears : 
not rally that they migfft have the consolation of contributing, by 
thdr attendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his suffermgs, 
but Uiat they might reap mstruction and benefit, by joining with 
hhn m those pious exercises, to which he had consecrated Uie re- 
niunder of his days. 

4. t*rom Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia in Es- 
tremadura. He had passed through that ci^ a fi;reat many years 
before ; and having been struck at that time with the deuehtfiil 
Mtuation of the monastery of St Justus, belonging to the order of 
St Jerome, not many miles distant from that place, he had then 
observed to some of his attendants, that this was a q)ot to which 
Diodenan might have retired with pleasure. The impresnon had 
remamed so strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as Uie 
l^bce of his retreat 

5. It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
brook,, and surrounded by risng grounds, covered with lofty tree^ 
FjNxn the nature of the sdO, as weU as the tieinne,n.t»x^ ^ ^S^ 
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climate, it was esteemed the most healthful and delicious situation 
in Spain. 

6. Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his ac- 
commodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the build- 
ine should be such as suited his present station, rather than his 
former dignity. It consisted only oi six rooms, four of thein in the 
form of friars cells, with naked walls ; the other two, each twenty 
feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the 
most simple manner. They were all on a level with the ground ; 
with a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself 
had given the plan, and had mled it with various plants, which 
he proposed to cultivate with his own hands. On the other side, 
they communicated with the chapel of the monastery, in which 
1ie was to perfoi-m his devotions. 

7. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, witti 
twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and sUence, 
his grandeur, his ambition, 4x)gether with all those vast projects, 
which, dm^mg half a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe ; 
fUling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, 
and the dreiEui of being su^ected to his power. 

8. In this retirement, Chai'les formed such' a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private person of a 
moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain; nis domestics few; 
his intercourse with them familiar; all the cumbersome and cere- 
monious forms of attendance on his person were entirely abolish- 
ed, as destructive of that social ease and tranquillity, which he 
court;ed, in order to sooth the remainder of his. days. As the 
mildness of the climate, together wbli- his deliverance from the 
bmxiens and cares of government, p».ured him, at first, a ccm- 
siderable remis^on from the acute pais with which he had been 
long tonnented, he enjoyed, perhaps, fnore complete satisfaction 
in this humble solitude, than all his ^nuideur had ever yielded 
him. 

9. The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so Icaig en- 
grossed and disquieted him, were quite e^ced from his mind. Far 
from taking any part in the political transactions of the princes of 
Europe, he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry concern- 
ing tnem ; and he seemed to view the busy scene which he had 
abandoned, with all the contempt and indifference arising from his 
thorough experience of its vanity, as well as from the pleasing 
reflecti(Hi of having disentangled himself fit}m its cares. 

PR. ROBERTSON, 



PART II. 

r PIECES I^r POE TR r. 

CHjfe^'TER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION L 

SHOUT AND EASY SENTENCES, 

Education. 
^is education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Candour, 
With pleasure let us own our errors past : 
And make each day a critic on the last 

Reflection, 
A soul without reflection, like a pile' 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

, Secret Virtue. - 

The private path, the secret acts of men. 
If nbole, far the noblest of their lives. 

Nece%9ary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food* 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's ccHnmon field ; 
And bids all welcome to^the vital feast. 

Disafifiorntment. 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in fiow*rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy,- must be great ; ' 

Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

J^atural and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich ; 

Charity, 
In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

The firize of virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and, the heart-felt joy. 
Is virtue'srprize. 

Sense and nioc^y connected. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; ') 
It still looks home, and short ekcur«ons makes; > 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks^ j 

JVOTJE. — In the first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a. con«ld[Jkvv^% 
ry rietf vf poetical cofuOnictioa, Sar the yoong leadocH ^t^fve^inrs «)2tx^<^«' 
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>-!:nia:c. 'c ^"is K^>i^med the most healthful and delicioiis situation 

\ Smt:c 'tici^tli* betore his resignation, he had sent an archi- 
:w^ -.-Mici* :».' ici a ^^w Apiutnient to the monaster)', for his ac- 
.•*n»:i!i\.ac*n! . >lc 'it' w- ^: strict orders that the st}-le erf the buil^- 
UK >.*.i»uj^r V Aicit is "ai'tsvi his present station, rather than hU 
•"i*»Tic'»" ::]C"t' I" J•.^I«»!^«c^ only ot six rooms, four of them in the 
"r»ti 1 '-nii-s.' .■'jiis 'v'.cli naked wuUs ; the other two, each twenty 
•t.*r M^.z.L-^. .*'.•'-• im!< ".vvtl-i bn'«wn cloth, and fiimished in tfic 
uvx. ^-trti'lc I' u!i'cr ^Uhcy were all on a le%"el with the erround; 
•%'i:^ I Jivr 1! 'I'c -^I'c rrco d cirilen, of which Charles nimself 
Kic ;.**VM V ••..i:-. u-vi "uu.! "I'le.: it with \-^ous plants, which 
^v ■M'»'t*v>5.'.: "'* :•:!:•' :"•.• veil >.is :w:: h.inds* On the other side, 
■*.* * ,•••' n.i;Mv ..vi ■%■•::> i^e ciiajn:! vTt ^e mc«iaster\\ in which 

•'. ^ !.;.*i \c ■-'-••v^.i:. ^arJJ) si:."f:cient fi?rthe comfortable 
.v." 1 irw...vst 'i 1 .'i— licc ^ncI<!n^.lr!, vSl Chiuies enter, widi 
•»,•>: • ir.c^i-x^ "^il^ IL' 'Mimj'i ^hir^, in si'lr.ude and silence, 
«.> ^'r^ju V .. v> ur. »,?*oi, ^xcther w::h. Liil those vast projects, 
% vv*\. '.. i:?; *...! '. :•-••»£■.-• ."\ic alLi.—vt\i ami agitated Europe ; 
»i'.:»iv .^-. » v:;w.\'m ''■ t, r. rir^s^ a-:>. the terror of his arm?, 

X '•• ■».> ^-'-r'-riv'-.v, vT'-Uii-cs S'r.Te-I *ic>. a j'lan of Trfe fir 

"<\ .>-»■•%:,. : . r >;i:toi -K' ,*vi:ii;r».-r .t a rr.vAte perscnof a 

M*x,% ■.». \'-.. v '■> u.'ic v:;:' Tc.ic ?n': 7i.L_:; .iT> dcfuesdcs few; 

* '* x «••..>< % .-• ♦-»:■!« ifc^n. ■■..!.—. -Li titc 0:1:31 "rerscme and cere- 

•\- -t.-i. ' ."■'w -. ..'- -....-.rvv 'II i.s yer^'c •v:;r^ rr,":ireiv abotish- 

V . .*. .vv." .• « , . -. i s.v;L jjsc .;o:ii r-.Lr.»: j.illr:\-, which he 

^* ix . • ' s.-,v *. Mv: -x" r:,i.:Ti.iv:- 't ivi »ia'.-^ As the 

■» \.••v>^ A ■. .- M..-.\. :»x^"*. ^c" *\ Jk "is itLi' erarjce from the 

".ix.v % un.. .'^'* *\ ;»*^x«-:»tiv'«ic. -^u.-^.i: :*_■-■. a* rrst, & ccc- 

v\*\.»..* V « --I >^^-^ V M -K u.'aiv KuB H'cii T^>_c'~ he H-^n^ been 

• ••x * -v *. . 'v ."■•. %i»., •»:«'*i»it*>* :i-vrt: oorr.-iie siii:^ic~oo 

' ^ •. • *.v >s» :•..,. :>.ui id il* C':i:ic;f«,:r ii-i iver yielded 
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PART II. 

PIECES IJV POE TR T. 

CHjePTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION L 

SHORT AND EASY SENTENCES, 

Education. 
^is education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 

Candour, 
"Wth pleasure let us own our errors past : 
And make each day a critic on the last 

Reflection, 
A soul without reflection, like a pile' 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue, 
The private path, the secret acts of men. 
If noole, far the noblest of their lives. 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food* 
Unhedg*d, lies open in life's ccHnmon field ; 
And bids all welcome to^the vital feast. 

Diaafifiointment, 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in fiow*rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy,- must be great; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

J^atural and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich ; 

Charitij, 
In futh and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

The prize of virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy^ 
The soul's calm sunshine, and. the heart-felt joy. 
Is Yiituef siprize. 

Semt and modj^y connected, 
^ Sbtrortfiil sense with modest caution speaks ; ') 
' It idinoMks home, and short ekcur«ons makes; > 
But nttliiig nonsense in full volleys breaks. j 

M— la flie first diapter, the Compiler has exhibited a. coaiKld[Jkv>$^i 
jwctksal coaalmctioiif ^ the yoimg teadiuH ^t«^|ve^iakt^ «)Stx^<^ 
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climate, it was esteemed the most healthful and delicious idtuation 
ill Spain. 

6. Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his ac- 
commodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the build- 
ine should be such as suited his present station, rather than m 
former dig;nitv. It consisted only oi six rooms, four of them in the 
form of friars cells, with naked walls ; the other two, each twenty 
feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the 
most simple manner. They were all on a level with the ground ; 
with a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself 
had given the plan, and had fuled it with vainous plants, wluch 
he proposed to cultivate with his own hands. On the other side, 
they communicated with the chapel of the monastery, in which 
1ie was to perform his devotions. 

7. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, wifli 
twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and silence, 
his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast projects, j 
which, during half a century, had alarmed and agitated Eurc^ ; | 
filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, 
and the dreiEui of being su^ected to his power. 

8. In this retirement, Charles formed such' a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private person of a 
moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain; nis domestics few; 
his intercourse with them familiar; all the cumbersome and cere- 
monious forms of attendance on his person were entirely abcdish- 
ed, as destructive of that social ease and tranquillity, which he 
court;ed, in order to sooth the remainder of his days. As the 
mildness of the climate, together w jMi- his deliverance from the 
bmxlens and cares of government, pKured him, at first, a con- 
siderable remisdon from the acute paiB with which he had been 
long tonnented, he enjoyed, perhai)s, fnore complete satisfaction 
in mis humble solitude, than all his ^nmdeur had ever yielded 
him. 

9. The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so Icaig eir- 
grossed and disquieted him, were quite efj^ed from his mind. Far 
frcMTi taking any part in the pglitical transactions of the princes of 
Europe, he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry concern- 
ing tnem ; and he seemed to view the busy scene which he had 
abandoned, with all the contempt and indifference arising from his 
thorough exuerience of its vanity, as well as from the pleasing 
reflection of naving disentangled himself fit}m its cares. 

PR. ROBERTSON/ 



PART 11. 

PIECES IJV POETJt T. 

CHjePTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 
SECTION L 

SHORT AND EASY SENTENCKS. 

Education. 
*Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as ti^e twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 

Candour, 
With pleasure let us own our errors past : 
And make each day a critic on the last 

Reflection. 
A soul without reflection, like a pile' 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

, Secret Virtue. 

The private path, the secret acts of men. 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Mceaaary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedg'd, lies open in life's ccHnmon field ; 
And bias all welcome tojthe vital feast 

Dtaafifiotntnient. 
Disappouitment lurks in many a prize. 
As bees in fiow*rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy,- must be great ; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 
Mitural and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who Uves to fancy, never can be rich ; 

Charity. 
In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

Thefirize of virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy^ 
The soul's calm sunsnine, and. the heart-felt joy. 
Is virtue's^rize. 

Sense and modfj^y connected. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short ekcursons makest] 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

JVOTJS. — In the flrat diapter, the Compiler has exhibited sl cctt.4^w^% 
ff rietf 8if poetical cofuOructioa, for the yoong te&diuH ^t«\|ve^ia)»rs v^^t^^^^- 
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Moral diaci/iline salutary, 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scdui ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural are moral goods ; 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present bleaainga undervalued^ 
Like birds, whose beauties lan^sh, half conceal'd^ 
Tm, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and ^Id, 
How blesangs brighten as ^ey take their flight ! 

Hope, 
Hope, of all pasdons tnost befnends us here ; 
Passicms of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes. « 

HahpineBs modest and tranquil. 
-Ne 



lever man was truly blest, 



But it composed, and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtsuns. 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

JTie tear of sympathy, 
7^0 radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ear^. 
Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch a4!&ni. 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom. 
Shine witn such lustre, as the tear that brealB^ 
For others' wo, down Virtue's manly cheeks^ 

SECTION n. 

VERSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT tEN^Hr 

BUss of celestial origin. 
Restless mortals toil for nought; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vsun ; 
^For to seek her is to gain. 

Tfie fiaasions^ 
The passions are a num'rous crowd. 
Imperious, poative, and loud. 
Gurb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 
H they grow mutinous, and rave, , 
They are thy masters, thou their slave* 

Trust in FronHdence reeomTnendid,^ 
^ITilr J^tnrJdeQce alone secures, 
iSv ^1^ change, both inkie aniyoox^ 
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Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a fdghtml shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oft'nest in what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Efiitaph, 
How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee nol^ 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Fame, 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil*d feels. 
Than Cssar with a senate at his heels. 

Firttie the gtiardian of youth. 
Down the smooth stream of life the stripline darts^ 
Gay as the mom ; bright ^ows the venial sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and rassion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shor^ 
•Where Virtue takes her stat^iob t but if too far 
He launches forth beycmd discretion's mark, ' 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar. 
Blot his £air day, and plunge him in the deep* 

Sunrise, 
But yonder comes the powerful king rf day. 
Rejoicing in the east The less'nin^ cloud. 
The kindling azure, and the mountam's brow» 
nium'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured wr. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; ' 
And sh^is the shining day, that bumish'd iidays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wandTing streams^ 
High gleaming from afar. 

Self-^verntnent, 
Mav I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
Ana grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Shenherd. 
On a mountain, stretch'd beneath a hoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain« and view'd the rolling billow. 
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SECTION IIL 

VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATIONS, AND 

PARENTHESES. 

CoTJtfietence, 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy: 
Oh! be content, where Heav'n can give no more ! 

Reflection essential to ha/ifiiness. 
Much joy not only speaks small happiness. 
But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection, stand ? 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live ? 

Fhiendshifi, 
Can gold g^ friendship ? Impudence of hope I 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a iriend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay ; 
A^d this makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience, 
Beware of desp'rate steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) wul have pass'd away, 

LtLTury, ' 

• ^O luxury ! ' 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states. 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thv 'iowlintoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft en ranee of thy rosy cave. 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great J 
Dreadfiil attraction ! 

Virtuous activity. 
Seize, mortals ! ^ seize the transient hour j 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short sujmmer — ^man a flow'r ; 
.He dies— 'Alas! -i^how soon he dies ! 

TTie source of hafifiiness. 
Reason's whole pleasure, au the joys of sense. 
Lie in three wonls, health, peace, and competence ; 
But health cons^ with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passicms in the bosom roll. 
While ev'ry gale is peace, and ev*ry grove 
Ismdody? 

« Solitude* 
O sacred solitude ; divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
Bv thy pure stream, or in thy waving shades 
iVe court fair wisdom, that celestial maid : 
. yj^ toUtude here is meant, a temporary BecVuioa tcina^^%^^ 
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The genuine pffq;>Ting of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on 6arth,) are innocence and peace. 
There from the wiws of men laid safe ashore^ 
We smile to hear tne distant tempest roar ; 
There, b)e»*d with health, with ous'ness unperplex^d. 
This life we relish, and ensure the next. 

■ 

Presume not on to-morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise. 
Than man*s presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 
Where is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. 

Dum TivimiB viratmiis. — WhUst w€ Uv€, lei vs Uot. 

"Live, while you live,*' the epicure would say, 

** And seize the pleasures of the present day,' 

** Live, while you live," the sacred preacher cries ^ 

** And ^ive to God each moment as it flies,** 

Lord ! m my views, let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee ! Doddhidsb 

SECTION IV. 

TERSES IN VARIOUS tOYQlSi 

The security of Vd^ue. 

I^F.T coward guilt, with palUd fear, '-.^ 

To shelt'ring caverns fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful fete, 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law. 

The threat'ning storms obey. 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

ReBignation, 

And Oh ! by error's force subdu'd. 

Since oft my -stubborn will 
Prepost'roQs shuns the latent good. 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest grant ; 
"What ill, though ask'd, deny. 

Comptuaiom, 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found ly here the wood-pigems breeii s 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 
She will say 'tis a barbarous deed. 
. For he ne'er can be true, she averr'd. 

Who can rob a poor bird of its yoone: 
And I lov'd her the more, whto I neaiu 
9(Kh tenderness fell firom her tongue. 
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EfiUapfu 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth, * 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own* 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heav'n did a recomi>ense as largely send : 
He gavetomis'ry aU he had — a tear; 

He gdn'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friexfd. 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of lus Father and his GocL 

Joy and sorrow connected. 
Still, where rosy pleasure leads. 
See a kindred g^ef pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads. 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastis'd by sable tints of wo ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The golden mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean. 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
. Nor plagues- that haunt the rich man's door, 

Imbitrring all his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'ry blast ; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes neaviest to the ground, 
'llie bolts that spare the mountain's side» 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate views and aims recommended* 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pride^ 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 

The many their labours employ ! . 
Snce all that is truly deUghtful in life. 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 

Attachment to hfi. 

The tree of deepest root is found. 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
*Twas therefore said, by ancient sages, 
That love of life increas'd with years, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pains grow shar)), and sicknesi xv(ggs^ 
72ie greatest love of life appears. 
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Virtue*B addrem to fileanlre,* 

Vast hs^piness enjoy thy eay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their Blind impflOTBt 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless, ease. 

Reserving woes for age^ tneir piime they ^end; 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days» 

"With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Giiev'd MTith the present, of the past asham'd^ 
They live and are despis^ ; they che^ no more are nam'd. 

SECTION V. 

VERSES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNl^tCATION 

J, Smooth and rough verse. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when Ibud surges lash the soundmg shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Slow motion imHated^ 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to thtow. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Swift and easy motion. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain* 
Vlies 0*1^ th' unbendmg com, and skipis ^ong the main. 

Felling trees ift a wood. 
Loud sounds tlie axe, r&oubling strokes on strokes; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep ech<Nng groan the thickets brown ; 
Then ruling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a bow-string, 

-.The string let fly 



IVang^d short and sharp, Uke the shnll swallow's cry 

TVie fiheasant. 
Seel from the brake the whirring pheasant springs. 
And mounts exul^g on txiumpluuit wings. 

Scylla and CharybdUtm 
Dire ScyHa'there a scene of horror fonnfl!. 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, ^ 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the vraves. 

Boisterous and gentle sounds* 

Two crapy rocks projecting to the maiiv 
The roanng winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
AVhhinj the waves in softer murmurs ^kle; 
And shigs secure without their halsers ride, 

• Sensttftl pleMUM. ' ' 
K 
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Laborious and imfiettiotis motion* 
With many a weary step, and many a eroan. 
Up the high lull he heaves a huge rouna stone : 
The huge round stone resulting with a bounds 
Thunders impetuous down, und smokes along the ground. 

Regular and elow movement* 
First march the heavy mules securely slor 
O'er hills, o'isr dales, o'er ar^s^ o'er rocks they ga 

Motion Blow and difficult 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its siow length sdong. 

A rock torn from ike brow of a mountain. 
Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and u^d amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Extent and violence of the waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide-rolling, foaming lugh, and tumbling to the shore. 

Pensive numbers. 
In these deep solitudes and awfiil cells. 
Where heav'nly pensive contemplation dwells. 
And ever-muang melancholy reigns. 

Battle. 
A rms on armour, clashing, bray'd 
HorrU)le discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fiiry rag'd. 

Sound imitating reluctance. 
For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er re»gn'd ; 
Left the warm predncts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind ? 

' SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPHS OF GREATER LENCTjIT, 

Connubial affection. 

The love that oheers life's latest stage^ 
Proof against inckness and old age, 
Presenrd by virtue from declension^ 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspir'd the flame, decays 
Tis gentle, dehcate, and kind. 
To faidts compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expresaoiv 
Shows love to be a mere profession ; 
Proves that the heart is none of his^ ^ • 
Or soon expels him if it is. 
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Swanm ofjlymg maecta. 
Thick in yon stream of light a thousand ways, 
tJpward and downward, uiwarting and convdv'd, 
Tne quiv'ring natkxiB sport ; till tempest-wine'd. 
Fierce winter sweq;» them from tiie &ce of oay. 
Ev'n so, luxuiious moi, unheeding pass 
An idle summer lif<^in fortune's smne, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, obUvion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of tife. 

Beneficence Us own rewards 
My fortune (for 111 mention aU, 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiling from my d(K»'. 
Will forty shilUngs warm the breast 
Of worth or industnr distress'd ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
'TIS fourscore pleasures to my heart 
And you may make, by means like titiese. 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
•Ti? true, mv little purse grows li^t; 
But then I sfeep so sweet at niefat ! 
* . This grand specific will prevau. 
When all the doctor's opiates foiL 

' Virtue the beat treasure* 

Virtue, the strength and beauty ci the soul. 
Is the best gift of Heav'n : aliappiness 
That, even above the smiles ana frwns of fate. 
Exalts great nature's fovourites : aweEdth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts o^ or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by giult and baseness eam'd. 
But for one end, one much-n^ected use. 
Are riches worth our care ; (& nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the virtues m thdr fairest light; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bounteous Providence. 

Contemfilation, 

As yet 'tis midnij^ht de^ The weary cloudi^ 
6kxw meeting, mmgle mui solid ^^loom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
. jUet me associate with the serious night. 
And contemplation her sedate compeer; 
Let me shake olF th' intrusive cares of day^ 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of 1^ ! • 
Ye ever temptii^ ever cheating tnoa I 
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Where are jou now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, dj^appointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'ning tnoa^ht ! And yje^ deluded man, 
A teene of crude disjointed visioos past. 
And broken slumbers,, lises still re«>lv'd. 
With new flush'd hq)e6, to nm the giddy roumk 

Pleasure offiieti^. 

A Deity believM, is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ;. 
A Deity belov'd,. is joy matur -d^ 
Eaeh branch of piety delight inspires r^ 
Faith builds a bndge from ttiis world to the next. 
O'er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
■ 'Iliat joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; ^ 
Pray'r ardent cpens heav'n, lets down a stream 
Of glory, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

CHAPTER II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION k 

77ie bears and the dees, 
h As two young bears, in wanton mood. 
Forth issmng from a neighbouring wood, 
Came where th* industnous bees^ad stpr'd^ 
In artful cells, thehr luscious hoard ; 
O'eijoy'd they seizVl, with eager haste> 
Luxurious on the rich rq)ast 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
AbcHit their ear^ vindictive fle^ 

% The beasts, unable to sustain 

Th' unequal combat, quit the plain ; 
Half-blind with rage, and mad with pain,. 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now, discFeeter grown. 
Too late their rasliness th^y bemoian ; 
And this by dear experience^ gain. 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain« 

o. So when the g^ded baits of vice 
Are plac'd before our longing eyes,. 
With gttiedy haste we snatch our f^I*. 
And swaUow down the latent ill : 
But wHen experience opes our eycs>. 
Away the fancied pleasure flies. 
It flies, but oh! too late we find. 
It leaves a real sting behind*. MiiUtlcifir . 
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SECTION H 

TTte n^htinffale and the glovhworm, 

\ 1. A Ki6HTiNQALE« tluit all day long 

Had cheerM the village wit^ his wa^ 
Nor yet at eve lus note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well he mi^ty 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, lookingeagetly around. 
He s[Hed far cm^ upon the grounc^ 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark. 
So, stocking down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop* 

2. The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him tlius, right eloquenb— 
' Did you admii'e my lamp,' quoth ne^ 
* As much as I your minsti^dsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrongs 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with muac, I with lig^ht, 
Mig^t beautify and cheer the mghC*. 

S. The songster heard his short oration. 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Releas'd him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 
Hence, Jarrine ^taries may learn 
Their real inr rest to discern ; 
'fliaf brother should not war with brother,. ' 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting, in each other's case. 
The gifts ra nature and of grace, 

4, Those Christians best deserve the name. 
Who studiously make peace their aim : 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps, and him that flie& cawPEff. 

SECTION IIL 

The triflla of virtue* 

!• Pl Ac'n on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life'sj^'hing^tucene survey'd ; 
I view'd its 31s OP various kind«. 
Afflicted and afraid. 

% But chief my fear the dangers mov^(^ ' 
That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise pursuit approved;. 
But O, what tdls oopoBel 
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3, For see, ah see! while yet her ways 

Wnth doubtful step I tread, 

A hostile world its terrors raise,. 

Its snares deluave spreads 

4, O how shall I, with heart prepar'd. 

Those tenors leam to meet .> 
How, from the thousand snaros to guard 
My unexperienced feet? 

5, As thus I mus'df oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my tenmles drew ^ 
Oblivion's veiL---<Tne wafty deep,. 
An object strange and new, ^ 

6, Before me rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood,. 
The gathering storms around me roar 
And heave the boiling flood. 

7, Near and more, near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave; 
And death to my aitright^ eyes 
Approach'd in every wave. 

3. Whalhope,^ OP whither to retreat! 
Each nerve at once unstrung i 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my ^et» 
And chained my speechless tongue,. 

9. I felt my heart withhi.me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear . * 

. A v(nce„ descending from. on high, 
Reprov'd my emng fear.. 

to. " What tha'^^the swelling surge thou see 
Impatient to devour; 
Rest,, mort^,. rest on God's decree, ^ * • ■ 
And thamdiil own his powV. 

11. Know, when he bade the deep appear,. 

* Thus for,' th' Almighty said, 

* Thus fer^ no farther, rsu^e ; and here 

• Let thy proud waves be stay'i' "' 

'12. I heard; andlo! at once controU'd, 
The waves,, ia wild retreat. 
Back on theimselves reluctant rolPd,, 
And muna'fing left my feet 

13, Deeps to>as3embUp^ dec^s in vvn 
Once more the sigpal gave : 
The shores the rushuig wdght sustaiiv 
And check th' usutping wave. 

i4. Convinced, 3n nature's vdum .^ise, , 
The imag'd tnilh I read; 
And sudden from my wd^ing eyes 
Th' instructive ylsaoa fled, 

t$« Theawhy thus heavy, O my sattl^ 
^ nrhf ^ distnutkful ^K 
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Thy thoughts with vain impatieQce roQ 
O'er scenes of future ill f 

16. Let &ith suppress each n«ne fear* 
Each anxious doubt excluae : 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd thee here^ 
A Maker wise and good ^ 

ir. He to thy cvHy trial knows 
Its just restraint to ^ve ; 
Attenttre to behold thy woes. 
And faithful to relieve. 

ISt Then why thus heavy, O my soul ! 
Say why. distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with ^'ain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

19, Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee rounds - 
Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas thdr boimdg. 
And curbs the headlong tide. me R rick. 

SECTION IV. 

The yotuh and the philoaofther^- 

1. A Grecian youth of talents rare. 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too. 
Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; - 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 
With graceful ease, and smack'd the thong,. 
The idiot wonder they expressed. 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

S. At length, quite vain, he needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred j^iade. 
The trembling grove confessed its fright^. 
The wood-nymphs started at the sight ;. -^ 
The muses drop the learned lyre,, 
And to thi^ inmost shades retire. 

3. Howe'er, the youths with forwatd air;. 
Bows to the sage, aiid mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers springs 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds^ with eager eyes> 
And shouts, ^rsue him as he tlies. 

4. Triumphant to the g;oal retutn'd. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum^T; 

' And now along th' indented plain 
The self-same track he marks again^ 
l*ursues with care the nice design^ 
I<(iQr ever deviates. franoL ^ )i&^ 
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Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ^ 
The youths with emc^tion glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

*5. For he, deMKJudjpng sage* beheld 
With Dfun the tnumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nieh, 
Andy fluah'd with hope, had caught his eye,.* 
•• Alas! unhappy youth," he cryxl, 
" Expect no praise from me»" ^nd agh'd, ) 

6. ** With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away t 

The time profusely sauander^ there. 

On vulgar arts beneatn thy care. 

If well employ'd, at less expense, 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 

And raisM thee from a coachman's iiate 

To govern men, and guide the state." WHjrrERi&As^ 

SECnON V. 

Diacourie between Adam and £ve, retiring to resf, 

2, Now came stiU ev'ning (m> and twUisht gray 
Had in her sober livVy all things dao. 
Silence accompanied ;, for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their ^estl 
Were slunk ; ^l but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her am'rous descant sung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow*d thp firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, tnat led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
.Ri»ng in ^ouded majes^, at length. 
Apparent queen unveil'o her peeriess lights 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle tiirew. 

■2. When Adam thus to Eve : ** Fan: con^ort^ th* hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; »nce God hath set 
Labour and rest, as dayiand mght, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, 
Kow falline with soft slumb'Tous weight, indiHis 
Our eye-lias. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work ol* body or mmd 
Appointed, which declares, his digmty, 
.And the regard of Heav'n on all nis ways; 
'While other animals unactive rang^ 
And <^ their dmngs God takes no account 

3k To-morrow, ere fresh monung streak the eaA 
With first approach of Hght, we must be ri8<9v 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flowery arbours,, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown,. 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
ilfit^tpiiaivIstluBoUrstolQ^tSekvva^^ ' 
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Those btonoms ibo, and those druptni^ vm». 
That lie bcitrtiwD, imaghttj' and unaoiootb, 
A«k riddance, if wc mean to tread with esaa. 
Mean while, ai nature wills, mght bids ui rest," 

4. To whom thus Eve, irith perfect beauty adon'd : 
" My author and disposer, what thou bidst, 
Unargu'd I obey ; so God ord^iiH._ 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seuon; and their change, all please alike. - 
Sweel is the breath of mom, her riang sweet. 
With charm of eariiesl birds ; pleasant the sun 
■When first on this dclisUtfMl latd he spreads 
- His orient beams, ai herb, tree, friut, and flow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew ; fr^rant tiie fertile earth 
After soft show'ra ; and sweet the ccmmg cti 
Uf gratetul eveoitig mild ; then silent nignt. 
With this her solemn bird, and This feir motai. 
And these the gems of heav*n, her starry train : 

5. Rut neither breath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor ri^ng sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, frnit, fiow*!^ 
Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rfi : 
Nor gratefiil evening mild ; nor wlent night 
With this her solemn bn^i nor walk by mom, 

. Or glitt'rina; star-U^ht, — without thee ia sweet 
' But wherefore all mght lonK shine these ? for whcmn 
This glorious right, when aleep hath shut all eyes?" 
C. To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply'd : 
. " Daughter <tf God and man. accomplish'd Eve, ' ' 
^ These nave their course to finish roimd the earth. 
By morrow ev'ning ; and from land to land. 
In order, though to nations yet unbom, 
Minisf nng li^t prepar'd, they set and rise j 
Lest total duiaess &ould by night regain 
Her old poasesntn, and extin^:u£h life 
In nature and all things ; which these scA fires 
Not only enlighten, but, with Undly beat 
Of vanous innnence, finnent and warm. 
Temper or nourish ; or in iMTt shpd dinm 
Their Mellar virtue on aU kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray. 
?, These then, though unbeheld m deep of nighty 
Sh^e not hi vain ; nor think, though men were ncne, 
- That heav'a would want apectatorsj God want praise j 
ftCUitmsof q)iritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, bott when we wake, and when we sleep. 
. AH these with ceaseless praise his woib behcdd. 
Both day and i^ht. How oAen. from the steep 
Of ecJiidng lull or thicket have we heard 
Celestial v<dce8 to the midnight sur, 
Scie, or response each to (Ahen' ncX^ 
Sfegjnjthw g^eat CrertOT f Oft inhandSi, 
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While they keep watch, or nightly roim^g walk 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental soundly 
In all harmonic number Jdn'd, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n." 

8. Thus talking hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their blissful bow'r^ 



-There arriv'd, both stood. 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky adpr'd 

The God that made both sky, air, eaith, and heav'n, 

Wliich they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry pjole. " Thou also mads't the night. 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employed, 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help. 

And mutual love, tne crown of all our bliss 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. • \ 

But thou hast promisxl from us two a race. 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

Ana when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep," mfi^ton, 

SECTION VI. ; 

Religion and Death. * 

1, Lo ! a form divinely bright d. 

/ Descends, and bursts upon my sight; ' ^ 

A seraph of illustrious Dirth! ^ m: 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) * ' -^ 

Supremely sweet her raditmt face, , . 

And blooming witl> celestial grace ! ^ 

Three shininc cherubs form'd her train, I » 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain: 
Faith, with sublime andpierdng eye. 
And pinions flutt'ring for the sky ; 
Here Hope, that smuing angel stands. 
And golden anchors grace her hands ; 
There Charity in robes (rf white. 
Forest and fav'rite mjiid of light • 



% The seraph spoke—" 'Tis reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To hill the way wanl soul to rest, 
When hopes and fears distract the breast 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 
And steer thy bark through various life ; 
But when the stcjrms of death are nigh. 
And midnight darkness veils the sky. 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail. 
Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 
Stranger, this skill alone is mine, 
SJall uiat transcends lus scanty \sMt^* 
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3. " Revere thradf—thna'n near allied 
Te angels en thy better dd& 

How vaiimis e'er thdr ranks or kin^ 
Ai^ds AFC bid nnbodied innda : 
When the partiSm-waUi decay, 

Meneroer; *" ' — '■""" '" 

Veg, when 
Tbesoultt 

But minda, .^ 

Must first be tutor'du. , 

The joys abore are understood. 

And reluii'd only by the good. 

Who diall assome this Kuardian care; 

Who shall secare thdr birtb-right there ? 

Souls ate my charge— to me 'tis giv^ 

To train them for^eir native heav^" 

4. "Know then — who bow the eariy knee^ 
And give the willingheart to me; 
Who wisdy, when Temptation wait^ 
Elude her franda* and ^ram her baits ; 
Who dare In mntlfj fagnr'd cause. 
Though fools'deride my sacred laws; - 
Or scorn to deviate to uie wrmg, 
Thoi^h persecution lifts her thong ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and light the tin: ; 
Know, that lap such supeiioT souls. 
There lies a blisa beyond tl ■ ■-- 
Where spirits ihiiie with 



And brighten to meridiim _ 
Where love, where braindlesa 



f[^Klship 



■IM poor, and pour upon tlie eouI !" 
5. " But Where's the passage to the skies ?— 
The road through death's black valley Bbs. 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the shades, yet sa^he vale. 
Thfe path the best of men h«R trod ; 
And who'd decline the road to God i 
Oh r 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favour can't be priz'd too high." 

0. While thus she qxike, my looks expresS'd 

The nmtures idndling m my breast ; 

My soiu a fix'd attention gave ; 

When the stem monarch of the ki«v^ 
K With hau^ty strides ^proach'a :— andtS'il 
I Istood, andtremble^aslgaz'd. 
' ' The seraph calm'd each anxicus fekr, 

And kindly wip'd the &lling tear ; 

T'hen hasten'd with ei^anded wing 
^i» meet the pale, terrific king. 
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7. But now what milder scenes arise ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile ^ise; 
He seems a youth divinely &irt 
In graceful rmglets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'nine plumes ^^lay. 
His burnish'd plumes reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest. 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 
I view'd the change with sweet suiprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the skies : 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath ; 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death. cottok. 



CHAPTER HL 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION L 
Tke vanity of wealths 

1. No more thus brooding b'er yon liei^ 
With avarice painful vigils keep ; ' 

SdU unenjoy 'a the present store. 
Still endless sighs are breath'd mr more. 
Oh! quit the shadow, satch the prize. 
Which not ^ Indians treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Car g^d remove tj^mo^tal homv 
In life can love b^^nelit with gold }• 
• Are friendshinfflHBIres to be sold ? 
No— all thaffl^prth a tnsh — a thought^ 
Fait virtue eupPunbrib'dr unboueht 
Cease then SlRrash thy hopes to oind ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. SR. j<.4|f 

SECTION n. 

Mthing formed in vain, 

1, Let no presumingiampious railer tax 
Creative wisdom Pk if aught was foxm'd 
In vain, or ifot $•!;* admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision off her mind»? 
As if, upon a full-proportion'd dome. 
On swelling columns neav'd, the pride of art ! 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around» with blind presumption bQld« 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whde. 

% And lives the man, whose universal eye 

Has swept at once th' unbounded schone of th' 
Mark'd thear dependence so,^and firm accord 
As with un&lt'nng accent to conclude, 
That this availeth nought? Has any 
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The mightj chain of beings^ less'nmg dowti 

From iiuuute perfectioD, to the brink 

Of dreaiy notnin^, des^te abyss ! 

From whfch astomsh'd* thought^ recoiling^ turns ? 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend^ 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, ,. 

Whose wisdom dunes as lovely in our mjnda^ 

As on oui* smiling eyes his servant sun. THOlssiOfV* 

SECTION la 

On hride^ 
U Of aU the causes, which conspire to blihd 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind» 
What the weak head with strongest bias rulefl^ 
Is pride, the never-fEulihg vice of foote. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd. 
Shelves in large recmits gf needful pride ! % 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls^ we find ' 

What wants in blood and spirits, swdl'd Vith wind. 
Pride, where wit iauls^ steps in to our derence. 
And fills up all the nughty void Of sense, 

^ If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
I'ruth br^iks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know, 
^ Make ase of ev'ry friend — and ev'ry foe; ^ 

A little learning is a dangierous tiling ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring • 
There shallow draughts intoxipate the brain ; 
And drinking larg^y sobers us agaip. 

^ Fir'd at first sight with what the muse impaits^ 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, behold, with strange sorpris^ 
Kew distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
Sok pleased at first the tow'riiig Alps wvj try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear, already paost. 
And the first clouds and mountainfrseem the last : 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The jg^wing laboui? of the lengthened way; 
Th' increasing prospect dres our waiid*ring eyes ; 
HUls peep o'etr liills, and Alps on Alps arise. pope, 

SECTION IV. 

Cruelty to brutes censured, 
1 I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with poiish'd manners and fine aense^ 

Vet wanting sensibility,) the man / 

Whc needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail. 

That crawls at evening in the public paUi ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarn'o, 

Willi tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

O ' 
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2. The creeping vermin, loathaome to the fflghty 
And chai^^d perhaps with venomy that intmdea 
A viator unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove^ 

, The chamber, or refectory, may die. 
A necessaiy act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within their proper bounds 
And ffuiltless of offence they tan^ the ah*. 
Or take their pastmie in the spacious field : 
There they are privileged. And he that hunts 
Or harms them there, la guilty of a wrcxig ; 
Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm. 
Who when she form'd, deagn'd them an abode. 

S. The sum is this ; if man's convenience, health. 
Or safety, interefere, his rights and clsums. 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are aU— ^he meanest things that are^ 
As. free to live and to enjoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Wlio, in lus sovereign wisdom, made them alh 

4. Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons ^ 
To love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonoured ana denl'd, in most. 
By budding flls, that ^k a prudent hand 
To check mem. But, alas ! none sooner shoojts. 
If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth, 
Thasi crudty, most devlish of them alL 

5t ]^ercy to him that shows it, is the rule • 

And righteous Umitation of its act, 2 

By wmch Heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man b 
And he that shows none, bemg ripe m ^ears, . / - -- - 
And ccnscious of the outrage he commits, ^ 
Shall seek it, and not find it in lus turn. <:(mf Er, 

SECTION V, 
^^ fmrafihraae on the latter fiart of the 6th chapter ofSt^ Mdttht% 

1. When my breast labours with oppresave care. 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear; 
While all my warring passions are at strife. 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, - 4^ 
And thus he rais'd from earth the droq)iBghe^. 

2". " Think not, when all your scanty stores atibrd. 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appears. 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain. 
And what ^all clothe these shiv'ring limbs a^i^. 

'<3. Say« does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair bodv its investing weed ? 
Hehc^ ! and look away your low despaii^— 
Sec the light tenaiits of the barren air : '"* 
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4 To them, nor sitores, nor granaries, belonj; ; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleasiBf^ sang ; 
¥et, your kind heav'nly Father benas has ^e 
On the least wing that flits along the sky 
To hhn thejT ^g when spring renews the plain ; 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is thdr muac, nor thdr pldnt in vain : 
He hears the gay, and the distressed call ; 
And with unbaring bounty fills them all." 

5. " Observe the riang lily*s snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 
They neith^toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see hbw warm they blush ! how bright tliey glow I 
What regal vestments can with them compare ! 
What king so fining ! or what queen so &xr !" 

jjL ** K ceaseless, thus, the fowls .of heav'n he feeds ; 
!l^' If o'er the fields such lucid r6bes he spreads ; 
.Will tenot care for you, ye faithless^ say? 
Is hi^trise? or, are ye less thaif\hey?'' 



THOMSON^ 

^ SECTION VI. 

K 7%tf death of u 'good man a strong incentrve to virtue. 

jn. The chamber where the good man meets his feite^ 
V Is privU^d bejMsod the common walk 

Of virtuous life, ^uite in the vei|;e of heav'n. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, 
'■ Receive the^bles^n^ and adore the chance^ 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease: - 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 

2. For, here, reastless demonstratioa dwells ; 
A death-bell's a detector oi the heart 
Here tir'd diwnmiilation drops her mask» 
lliro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scene I 
Here real, and appt^'ent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on heav'n* 
If sound his virtue, as Plulaoder's sound. 

3. Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns h^ friendA' 
On this side death ; and points them out to men; 

A lecture, ralent, but of sovereign pow'r ! 

To vice, confimon : and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays. 

Virtue alone has m^esty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the t>Tant frowns* tovng. 

SECTION VII. 

Reflectkma on a future state, from a review of winter. 
!• 'TIS done'! dread winter spreads his latest glooms^ 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable, kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the timefid ! Horror wide extends 
Ifis desolate domain, -fc^ehold, fond man ! .. 
See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few ^ cms 
Thjr Bow'rmg sprinjg;, thy summec^a ardim i0txeis^^% 
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Thy sober autumn &ding into age. 

And pale concluding winter comes at last. 

And stmts the scene.- ■■/ 
2. 'Ah J whither now are fled 

Those dreaiins of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares ? those busy bustling day s ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights t those veering thou^^bt^ 

Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life r 
5» All now are vanish'd ! Virtue sole survives. 

Immortal, never-filing friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 

'Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birth 

Of hcav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature hears 

The new-creating word ;, and starts to life. 

In ev'ry heightened form, from pain and death 

For e\^5r free. The great eternal scheme^ 

Involving all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting as. the prospect wider spreads, ?.- '" - 

To reason's eye renn^ clears up apace. ".- i 

4, Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous! now. 
Confounded in the dust, aoore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arrdgn'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming wcatn in secret livM, 
And ^ed neglected: why the good man^ share 
In life was gall, and bitterness of soul: 
Why thjC lone widow and her orphans pin'd 
In starvmg solitude ; while luxu^. 
In pi^laces lay straining her low thought. 
To form unreal wants : why heaY*i\-bOTn trv(th* 
And moderation &ir, wore the red maii:s 
Of superstition's scourge : why licens'd pain^; 
That cruel spoiler, that emboBom'd {be, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

5. Ye good distress'd ! 
Ye noble few I who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's^ pressure, y^|bear up awhile. 
And what your bounded vf^ which only saw 
A little part, deem'c^ evH, is no more ^ 
The storms of wint*ry time will omckly pass. 
And one untxou^ded spring encuxle alL THOit son 

SECTION vni. 

AdanCt advice to -£vf„ to cnnnd tem/itation. 
1. "O WOMAN, best are all things as the will 

Of God ordain'd them } his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all uiat he created, much less man. 

Or aught that might his happy state secure. 

Secure from outward force. yVithin himself 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 

Against his vnII he can receive no harm^ 

?, But God left free the will ; for what obeya 

/Hassan, is free/ and reason Vie inai^ T^l^ 
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. But bid her well beware, and «tiU erect* 
Lett, by some &ir appearme good mrfMd, 
^ She dkiate ^alse, and misinfonn the will 
To do what Qod expressly hath forbid.^ 
Kol then mliinist, but teiKlerlove, enjoms 
That I shoald miod thee oft : and mind thou mev 
9, ¥1nn we snbast, yet posable to swerve, 
Snce reason not hnpossibly may meet 
Scnne specious object by the foe suborn^. 
And &n into deception unaware. 
Not keeping strictest watch* as she was wam'd; 
Seek not tempta;dcn then, which to avoid* ^ 
\Vere better, and most likely if from me 
TBu sever not ; trial will come unsought. 
|Vybuldst thou approve thy constancy rapprpr^ 
iprst thy ebedience ; th* other who can uiow, 
thee attempted, who attest? 
i think, trial unsought may, find 
securer than thus wam'd tKou seem's^ 
thy stay, not free, absents thee more :- 
thy native innocence; rely 
:On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
^or God towards thee hath done his part ; do thine." 

MILTER. 

SECTION IX. 
On firocraatination^ 
f . Be wise to^av ; 'tis madness to defer ; 

Next day the tatal precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 

Procrastination is the thief of time.. 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 

And, to themercies of a moment leaves 

Hie vast concerns of ah eternal scene. 
% Of man^i miraculous nustakes, this betfrs 

The palm, '* That all men are about to Bve :" 

For ever on the briidL of being bom. 

AU pay themselves the compliment to thiiA# *' 

They, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 

On ilua reversion takes up ready praise; ' 

At least, thdr own; thdr future tmes Uplands; 

How excellent that life they ne'ier will lead ! 

Time lod^d in thdr own hands is lolly's vails; 

That lodged in ^te's, to wisdom they conagn; 

The thing they can't but purpose, they posQpciier 

'XSs not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce inhuman wisdom to do more& 
d; All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that thib' ev'ry stagje, When youngs, ii 

Ih full ocmtent, we sometimes nobly rest^ 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish. 

As duteous sons, oiur Others were moryirwise; 

At thir^, man suspects hhnself a fool ; 

Khows It at ibrtv, and jreforma hk v'^bik t 

At iUtf, chkjes m inbiuoui detev; 

OS . 
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Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the ma£;nanunity of thought, 
Resolvesit ana re-resolves, tiien di^ the same. 
4. And why? Because he tlunks himself immorta). 
All men think all men mortal^ but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of &te 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the sudden dread | 
But their heaits wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; where,^ psist the shaft, no trace is found. 
, As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no nirrow from the keel ; 
So cUes in human hearts the thoueht of death. 
Ev*n with the tender tear which Sature shecb^ 
O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. rSvNG. 

SECTION X. 

IJiai fihilosQ^ihy, which asofis at secondary cauaes^ 

I, Happy the man who sees a God eraplc^d 
In all the good and ill that checker bfe ! 
Resolving^ all events,, with their effects 
And mamfbld results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did hot his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concems ; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion^ or dispose 
One la^vless {particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surpris'd^ and unforeseen 
Contingence might alann him, and disturb 
I'he smooth and equal course of his affairs* 
This trath, philosophy, though eagle^y'd, 
In naturo*s tendencies, oft o'enooks ; 
And liaving found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregaixls, or^ more presumptuous still. 
Denies the pow'r that wields it God proclaims 
His hot displeasui^ a^inst foolish men 
"niat live an atheist life ; involves the heav*!! 
In temjiests ; quits his grasp upon the winds. 
And j^Ves them all their fory ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the' -skin. 
And putrefy the breath of blobmin^ health ;. 

3. He calls for fanune, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his sKrivel'd lips. 
And taints the- golden ear ; he springs his mines. 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 
fi'orth steps the spruce philosopher, tuid tella 
Of homogencal and diticordant springs 
And principles ^ of causes, how they work 
IBy necessary laws their sure effects,. 
Of action a^idrre^iction. 

4. ^ He has' found 
The source of the disease ^at nature feels ; 

J^ bids the world take heast an!^YMiXfii^ckl«a3^v 
TipHfiX)!! willU^y discaVry oClSbefssmi 
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Suspend th' effect, or heal it? Has not God 

Still wrought by means «nce first he made the world ? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it > What is his creation less 

Than a- capacious I'cs e r v wr of means, 

Fmn'd for his use, and ?eady at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye<salve ; a^ of lum» 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And leain, though late, the genuine cause of alL co wper . 

SECTION XL 

idignant sentiments on national firejudicea and hatred; and on 

slavery, 

1. Oh, fer a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

^ j^Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
^MK>f unsuccessful or successful war, 
^^Mimi never i*each me moret My ear is pain'd» 
^ifaftul is sick with ev'ry day's report 
* • Or^rong and outrage with which earth is fiU'd. 
jiN» ; There is no ftesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
'J^- T- It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
f «^; Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 
\., That fells asunder at the touch of iire. 

2. He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colour'd like his own ; and having pow*r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd. 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
I-iike kindred drops, l)een mingled into one. 
X ITius man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than at), and most to be deplord. 
As human nature^ broadest^ foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heait,^ 
Weeps wnen she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4. Then yrhat is man! And what man seeing this„ 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, tc^ think himself a man, 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me„ to fan me while I sleep,. 
And tremUe when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 

5. No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just esthnation prizM above all pnce ; 

I had much ratner be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, tlian feuiten them on hinu 
We have na slaves at home — then why abroad ? 
AimI they thedselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
6/ Slaves cannot breath in England : M t!h«Lt VsD43|k 
^eceivQ our air, that moment they axe iRft\ 
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Th^ touch our countiyy and thdr shackles £lll* '' 

That't noUe, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blesnnr. ^read it then. 

And let it circulate through evTy vein 

Of all your empne ; that where Britain's pofwer 

Is felt» mankinn may feel her mercy too cowriA 



CHAPTER IV. 
D£SCRIPTIT£ PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

TTtetnommginnimmer. 

1. The meek^y'd mom appears, mother of dews. 

At first feint gleaming in the dappled test ; j^^ 

Till far o*er ether spreads the widening glqiw ; %Jf 

And from before the lustre of her fece . *■ ^*^ 

Wlute break Aecknds away, ^/^ith ^[uicke&'d Jtar^ 
Brown i^ght retires : young day pours m apace^ ' > 

And opens all the lawny proq>ect wide. ^t«^ 

2. The cuipping rock, the.mountain's misty top, ^- ^ 
Swdl on the ag^ and brighten with the dawn. -.'^^i 
Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 

And from the bladed field the fisurful hare 

Lim^ awkward : wlule along the Ibfvst-g^adc 

The wild deer trip, and often timing gaze 

Ateariy passenger. Music awakes 

The native voice oC undissembled joy ; 

And tluck around the woodland hvmns arise. 
5. Rous'd by the cock, the soon-dad shepherd leaves 

His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells f 

And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock totaste the verdure of the monu 

falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 

And^ q>rinfi;ing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the nragrant^ and the «lent hour. 

To mentation due and sacred song ? 
4^ For is there aught in deep can charm the wise.^ 

To lie in dead oblivioD» loong half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinction of th' enliehten'd soul! 

Or else to feverish vanity aliv^ ' 

w ilder'd, and tosdng thro' distemper'd dre&ms .^ 

Who would, in such a gloomy state,, remain 

llonger than nature craves ; when ev'rv muse 

And everv blooming pleasure waits without, 

T6 bless ttie wildly devious morning walk ? ¥S^fS&eK^ 

SECTICW IL 

Bural 9attnd9f as well aa ruraitightB^ de^MfuU 

h NoK rural s^;hts alone, but rural* loiindB 
' jfixhilanite the spirit, and le^Usf^ 
TAl looe of iai^A natovt* ^l^i^^^ifibA^ ^ 
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That sweep the skirt of some far-dreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unUke 
The dash o[ ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind, 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the blast. 
And aU their leaves fast flutt%ng all at once. 

2. Nor less composure waits upon uie roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of liUs tha^ slq> 
Through the deft rock, and, chiming as ther fall 
Vpaa loose -pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass, that, with a livelier green. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate emplojrs sweet soimds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still. 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear, 

3. Ten thousa^od warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night Nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice fmger'd art must emulate in vain ; 

But caMnng rooks, and kites that swim sublime. 

In still repeated circles, screaming loud. 

The jay, the p3re, and ev*n the boding owl 

ThattiaUs the riang moon, have charms for mcb 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and hars^ 

Yet Yit^xA in scenes where peace for ever reign^. 

And oidy there, please highly for their sake. cowpSft. 

SECTION m 

The ro9e. 

2. The rose had been wash'd, just wash'd m a shower. 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumber^cl the flower. 
And wdgh'd down its beautiful head, 
2. The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet. 
And it seem'd to a mnciful view^ 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 
3. 1 hasdly sei^M it, unfit as it was 

For a iK^egay, so dripping and drown'd ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapp d itv^it fell to the ground, 

4. And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part. 

Some act by the delicate mind, 
HeganUess of^ wringing and breaking a heart. 
Already to sorrow resigned, 

5. This ele^Ei^ rose, had I shaken it less. 

Might nave bloom'd with its owper awhile s 
And tne tear that is wip'd with a little address. 
May be foUow'd pernaps by a^ smile. cowpis:r„ 

SECTION IV, 
Care of birdafor their youn^* 
I, As thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Jfqt tQ fre tempted ftook h^r ten^^ taikv 
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Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth ddig^t, 
Tho^the whole loosen'd qpnng around her blows* 
Her S3nnpath]sing partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Fler place a moment, while she sudoen flits 
To pick the scanty meal 

2, ^ Th* appointed time 

With pious toil fiilfill'd, the callow youngs . 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 
Their brittle bondaee break, and come to lights 
A helpless family, demanding food 
With constant cuunour. O what pasoons then^ 
What melting sentiments d kindly care. 
On the new parents seize ! 

3» Away they fly 

Affectionate, and undesiringjbear 
The most delicious moi'sel to their young ; 
Which equally distributed, again ^ 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair. 
By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould. 
And, charm'd with cares b^ond the vulgar breast. 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods. 
Sustained alone b)r providential Heav^i, 
Oft, as they weeping eye their infiEmt train. 
Check their own ^petites, and gpive them alL Thomsok* 

SECTION V. 

ZdBcrty and slavery contrasted. Part of a letter written fru 

Italy by Addiaon. 

X% How has kind Heav'n adom'd the happy land. 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores. 
Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 
With all the nfts that heav'n and earth impart. 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns, 
\nd tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The redd'ning orange, and the sweUing grm ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines. 
And in the myrtle's fn^rant shade repines. 

a Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasui*es in thy presence reign ; 
Ana smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
CUis'd of her i6ad, subjection grows more light ; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
Hiou mak'st the gloomy &ce of nature gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to title da}^. 
On foreign mountains, may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, ana mellow it to wine ; 
With citron gi*oves adoni a distant soil. 
And the fai dive sweU with flooOa ^ ^ 
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We envy not the warmer clime, that lies 

In ten degrees of more induleent skies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heav'ki repine^ 

Tho* o'er oar heads the frozen Pldads shine : 

*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle. 

And makes her barren rocks» and her bleak mountiinsfiVAilt* 

SECTION VI. 

7/farUy, A fiaraphrase on the 13r/i c/iafiter of the fHt ifi^tte^ 

to the Corinthians, 

3. Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue^ 
Than ever man pronounc'd or angel sung ; ^ 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 

That thought can reach, or sdence can define; 

And had I pow'r to nve that knowledge birth, ' 

In all the speeches m the babbling eaith ; ' 

Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire. 

To weary tortures, and rdoice m fire ; 

Or had i £EUth like that which Israel saw. 

When Moses gave them miracles, and law : 

Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest. 

Were not thy pow'r exerted in my breast ; 

Those speeches would send lip unne«xled pray*r ; 

That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 

A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 

My fEiith were form ; my eloquence were noise. 
% Cnarity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 

Knows with just reias, and gentle hand, to guSdo 

Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 

Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 

And much she suffers, as she much believei; 

Soft peace she biings wherever she arrives ; 

She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even j 

Aiid opens in each heart a little heav'n. 
^ Elach other gift, which God on man bertows^ 

Its proper bounds, and due I'estriction knows ; 

To one fix'd purpose dedicates its poMr'r \ 

And finishing its act, exists no more. 

Thus, in ob^ence to what Heav'n decrees^ 

Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy i^all ceasi^ ; 

But lasting charity's more ample sway. 

Nor bouRQ by time, nor subject to decay. 

In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 

And endlesiigood diffuse, and endless praise r<^ive. 

4. As through the artisf s intervening gl^s. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass '^ 
A little we discover ; but allow. 

That more remains unseen, thsui art can show^; 
90 whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
^ts feeble eye intent on things above,) *" 

Hi^ as we may, we lift our reason up, 
3y nuth directed, and confinn'd by hope ;. 
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Yet are we able only to survey. 
Dawnings of beam% and promises of day; 
Heav'n's fuller affluence mocks our dazued sight ; 
Too great its swiftness^ and too strong its light 
5. But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled ; 
The sun shall soon be face to hs:^ beheld^ 
In ^1 his rd>es, with all his glorv on^ 
Seated sublime on his meiidmn throne. 
Then constant faith, and holy hope shall die^ 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy: 
Wlulst thou, more nappy pow'r, fair charity^ 
Tniunphant sister, gi^eatest of the Hiree, 
Thy office, and thy nati)re still the same, 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum'd thy fiame, 
Shalt still survive-^ 

Shalt stand before the host of heaven confest* 
For ever blessing, Mid for ever blest. 

SECTION VIL 

Picture of a good man. 

2, Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw. 
What nc^ing else tlmn angel can exceed^ 
A man on earth devoted to the skies; 
Like Fhips at sea, while in, above the woHd« 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm : 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life. 
Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feet. 
Excite liis pity, not impair his peace* 

% Earth's genuine sons^ trie scepti^, and the slav^ 
A mingled mob ! a wand^iing herd ! he sees, 
Bewilder'd m the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! What higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right? 
The present all their care ; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish natiu^ ; his exalt. 
Mankind's esteem they court; and he his own« 

3. Theirs tl)e wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the composed possessicm of the true. 
Alike thi-ougnout is his consistent piece. 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour'd shades of happiness, 
With hideous g:tips between, patch up for them 
A madman's rol)e ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and sliows their nakedness. 

4i He sees with other eyes than theii's : wheie the^ 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore;* 
Where they s<^e mountains, he but atoms sees^ 
An empire in his balance, weighs a ^jain. 
They ttungs tcri^strial worship as divine^*. 
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His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, \ 

Tliat dims his si^ht and shortens his survey. 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all boup<L " ' 

5. Titles and honoui*s (if they prove his fap) 
He lays aside to find his dicnity.j ^g^ 
No.dignity they find ii^^ight besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal" 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as man. 
Too dear he holds his int'rest, to neglect , 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey, 

6. They kindle at the shadow of a wrong; 
' Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n,. 

Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought,, out what wounds his virtue, wounds his p^ice. 

A cover'd'heait their chai'acter defends ; 

A co\^er'd heart denies him half his prmse. 

7. With nakedness his innocence agrees ! * 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall ! 
Their no-joys end, where his full feast begins : . 
His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 
And his alone triumphantly to think 
His tiTie existence is not yet begun. 
His glorious coui*se was, yesteixlav,. complete : 
Death, then, was welcome ; yet lite stSI is sweet, xoung 

SECTION vm. 

The fileasures of retiren^enU 

1. O KNEW he but his happiness, of men ' 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage. 
Deep in the vaJe, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleyures of the rural life. 

2. What tho' the donvroe wapting, whose proud gate, 

igh the glitt'ring roGe, ' 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 
Or floated loose, or stiffs with mazy gold. 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not ? 
What tho*, from utmost land and sea purveyed. 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and hjs insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice j nor sunk in beds 
Oft of gay care, he tosses out the night. 
Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state ? 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys, ' ' 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Surepe&c» ishia; a sglid Mt. esdran^d 
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To disappointment^ and fallacious hope. 
"Z* Rich in content, in nature^s bounty nch. 

In heJl'bs and fhiits ; whatever greens the spring, 
\Vhen heaven tlescends in showers ; or bends the bough 
When summer reddens, and when autumn beams ; 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove. 
Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleatine mountains ; nor the chide of streams^ 
And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade. 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song. 
Dim grottos^ gleamine lakes, aiS fountains clear. 
' 4. Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, wiUi a little pleasM ; 
H^th ever blooming; unambitious toil;. 
Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. Thomson. 

SECTION IX. 

Thf fileasure and benefit of an imfiroved and well^dtrecte4 «' 

gination, 

1. Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 

Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Oi pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those ever blooming sweets, which, fix)m the store 

Of nature, fair imagination culls, 

To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What tho' not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of envy!d life ; tho' only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 

Yet nature's care, to all her childKp just. 

With richer treasures, and an am^er state. 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them. ^^ 
2t His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 

The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold. 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim, 

His tuneful breast enioys. For him, the spring 

Distils her dews, ana m)m the dlken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds: for him, the hand 
. Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming g(dd, and blushes like the mom. 

Each passing hour sheds tribute irom her wings ; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
' And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

1*'lies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 

TJie setting sun's efiiilei^ce ; not a strain 

I'Tom hU toe tenants o€ the 'wartiiSDci^ tdcaAft> 
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Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd, 

3. Nor thence pflttakes 
Fresh pleasure only; for th' attentive mind, 

B^r this harmonious action on her powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home. 
To find a kindr^ OrtJer ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love. 
This fair inspired delight : her temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
'A chaster, milder, more attractive mien, 

4. But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's torm, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 
Would sordid policies, tne barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear; 
S^ Lo! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course* 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; ^w famiUar, day by day. 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the relish of thdr souls. akenSTde^ 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

7%ff hermits 

1 . At the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilH 
And mortals the sweets of fomtfiilness prove; 

When nought but the torrent is heard on tne hfll. 
And nought but the nightingale's soqg in the grove. 

'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afer^ 
While his narp rung symphonious, a hfiTtrolVs^^^fi^^ 

No more with himself or with nature al^rar^ 

* He thought as a s^ige, tho' he felt as am^xv. 
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Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. 

3. Nor thence pflttakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attenthre mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at hoinef 
To find a kindred Oilier; to ex;ert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspired delight : her temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at len^h, and every passion wears 
'A chaster, milder, more attractive mien, 

4. But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would sordid policies, tne baro'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rajjine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear; 
^. Lo! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 
. The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine : he tells the heart 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

V/hat he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; ^w familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. akekHbe^ 



CHAPTER V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Uie hermit, 
1 . At the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilH 
And mortals the sweets of foi|;etfulne88 prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the till. 
And nought but the nightingale's soqg in the grore 
iraitteia by the cave dF the mountain a&r. 
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To disappointment, and fallacious hope. 
. "Z* Rich in content, in nature's bounty nch, 

In he1*bs and fruits; whatever greens the spring, 
\Vhen heaven \lescends in showers ; or bends the bough 
When summer reddens, and when autumn beams ; 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting; nor the milky drove. 
Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleatine mountains ; nor the chide of streams^ 
And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Ihto the guiltless breast, beneath the shade. 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song. 
Dim grottos^ gleamine lakes, 2Jaa fountains clear. 
' 4. Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, with a little pleasM ; 
H^th ever blooming ; imambitious toil ;. 
Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. Thomson. 

SECTION IX. 

The fileasure and benefit of an imfiroved and wellrdirecte4 » 

gination, 

1. Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 

Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Oi p^eant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those ever blooming sweets, which, from the store 

Of nature, fair imagination culls, 

To charm th' enliven'd soul ! Wliat tho' not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the height 

Of enyy!d life ; tho* only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state ; 

Yet nature's care, to all her childmi just. 

With richer treasures, and an an^er state. 

Endows at large whatever Imppy man 

Will deign to use them. ^ 
3. His the city's pomp. 

The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column, and the arch. 

The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold. 

Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 

His tuneful breast enioys. For him, the spring 

Distils her dews, ana from the ^Iken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfdds: for him, the hand 
. Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

Whh blooming gold, and blushes like the monu 

Each pas»ng hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
' And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

>lles o'er the meadow ; not a cloud inrt>ibes 

TJw setting sun's dHulgdice ; not a stram 
J'iptn aU tEe tenants oft the ^ai%ii^|;t3EuiAft. 
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Ascends; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. 

3. Nor thence pflttakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at hoine, 
To find a kindred 6tder ; to ex;ert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspired delight: her tempered pow'rs 
Refine at len^h, and every passion wears 
'A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

4. But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs ? 

Would sordid policies, tne bai*D'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rajsine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear; 

5. Lo! she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied coarse 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine : he tells the heart 

He meant, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of Ufe and being ; to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; ^w familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. akek^Tde^ 



CHAPTER V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
The hermit. 
1. At the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilH 
And mortals the sweets of fbrgetfiilness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And nought but Uie nightingale's soi^ in the grove. 
'Twas thus bv die cave cnF the mountain a&r. 

While his narp rung symphonious, a hernvvt bscj^gfi^^ 
No more with himself or with natare al^'vrax, 
• He thought as a s^ige, tho' he Ml ^ ^m^isx. 
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2. ** Ah! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no l(»iger thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay. 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mouni; 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

Full quickly they pass — but th^ never return. 

3. " Now ghding remote, on the ver^ of the sky. 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent displays : 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets weralost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew! 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

4. ** 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and ghtt'ring with dew. 
Nor. yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; . 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering umf - 

O when shall day dawn on the night or the glave! 

5. " 'Twas thus by the elare of false science betray *d. 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onwai*d to sliade, 

Destiiiction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of fight, then I cried. 

Thy creatui*e Who fsdn would not wander from theel 
Lo, humbled ift dust, I relinquish my pride : 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free« 

6. " And darkness and doubt are now flying away i 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, fsunt and astray. 

The bright and the bahny effulgence ot mom. 
See tmth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blendibg. 

And beauty immortal awakes fix)m the tomb." 

BEATTI£. 

SECTION II. • 

TTie bej^gar^a petition, 

1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

2. These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak, x 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years ; 
And msny a furrow in my grie^-'wom cVveek^ ' • 
Has been the channel to a fiLO0«\ C& x«ax^» 
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5. Yon hoase, erected on the rising grouikU 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has founds 
And gnmdeur a magnificent abode* 

4, Hard is the feite of the infirm and pHOor f 

Here» as I crav'd a morsd ol their bread* 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door* 
To seek a shelter in<an humbler shed* 

5. Oh! take me to you|^kospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wma> and piercing is the cotd t 
Short b my passage to Uie friendly tomb ^ 
For I am poor, and miserably old. 

6, Should I reveal the sources of my grief. 

If soft humanity e'er touchM your breast* 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief 
And tears of pity would not be represt, 

7. Heav'n sends misfortunes ; why should we repme I 

Tis Heav'n l>as brought me to the state you see ;. 
And your condition may be soon like mine^ 
The child of sorrow and of misery* 

JS. A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then like the lark I sprightly hail'd the mom ; 
But ah! oppresfflon forc'd me from my cot. 
My catUe died* and blighted was my corn* 

9. My daughter* once the comfort of my age* 

Lur'd oy a villain from her native home* 

Is cast abandon'd on the world's wide stag^ 

And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam* 

10. My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree* 
Fell* lingering fell, a victim to despair ; 
And left the world to wretchedness and me* 

11. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man* 

Whose trembling limbs have borne )um to yoor diOGrf 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh! give relief* and Heav'h will bleaa your store* 

SECTION ni» 

« Unhafipy cloae of i^. 

T, How shocking must thy summons b«* O I>ea!thr 
. To him that is at ease m his possesvons! 
Who counting on long years of pleasure hjexe^ 
]ft quite un&midi'd for the world to come! 
Ih that dread moment* how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement f 
Runs to each avenue* and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain! How wishfully she )ook& 
On all i^els leaving, now no longer hcrsf 

2. A little knger; yet a little longer ; 

O mirht s& stay to wash away hc^ stainft i 
And,fit her for her pasaasre! Mournliiisii^ ! 
i Iter very eyes weq> blood*, «u&«v'v|^CMikf 

Pa 
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She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 

Like a staunch murd*rer, steady to his purpose. 

Pursues her close, thro' ev'nr lane of ^JFe ; 

Nor misses once the track ; but presses on. 

Till, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge. 

At once she §inks to everlasting ruin, R. blaib. 

SECTION IV. 

Elegy to pity. 

1. Hail, lovely pow'r ! whose bosom heaves the sigh,. 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye. 
When rigid fate denies the pow*r to bless. 

2. Not all the sweets Arabia's gdles cc»ivey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare ;. 
Not dew-drops elitt'ring in the mpming ray. 
Seem near so oeauteous as that falling tear. 

3. Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the doveljefore thee ifies ; 
No blood-stain d traces n^rk thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

4. Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me,. 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the struegling bird to free ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

5. And when the air with heat meridian glows. 

And nature droops beneath the conq.u*ring gleam,. 
Let us, slow wandering where the current flows. 
Save sinking flies thiet float along the stream. 

6. Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

T6 me thy S5rm pathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me iA friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the gen'rous fueling heart 

7. Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief ; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield rtelief ; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

8. So when the genial spring of; life shaU fade. 

And sinking nature own the dread decay. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid. 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

VencB ^ufifioaed to be written by Mexander Selkirk, durbi^/iic 
solitary abode in the laUindofJuan Fernandez, 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey, ^ 

My right thei« is none to dispute ; ' . ; 

From the centre aU roiuid to the sea», • r 

I am lord of the fowl and the brutal. .^ • - 

Oh solitude ! where are the charms. ^ . 

T.hat sages have seen in thy face ? "*' 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, . 

Than reign in ibis hornb\e^\a£Rv v 
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2. I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey^ alone ; 
Never hear the spweet music of speech ;; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
^ The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see : 
They are so unao^uainted with man. 

Their tameness is shoc'king to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love, 

Divmely bestow 'd upon man. 
Oh had I the wings ot a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then mi^ht assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ^ 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. .^•*; 

4. Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or goltl^. 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er si^h'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil'd wlien a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sport, \ 

Convey to this desolate jshore, 
. . Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My fnends, do they now and then send- 
. A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind! 

Compared with the sj)eed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags beliind. 

And the swift- wing'd arrows of lieht. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair.. 
f. But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

llie beast is laid down in his lair ;, 
>]&ven here is a season of rest,. 

And I to my cabin repain 
There's mercy in every place ; - 

And mercy — encouraging thought!' 
Qives even Miction a grace,. 

And reconciles man to his lol. . COWP£R. 

• SECTION VI. 

Gratitude. 

ht When all thy mercies, O my God I 
My nsing soul surveys. 
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Transported with the view, Fm lost 

In wonder, love, and praiae. 
% O how shall words, with equal warmth^ 

The gratitude declare, 
That glow9 witlmi my rav&h'd heart? 

But thou canst read it there. 

3. Thy Providence my life sustain'd. 

And all my wants redrest, 
Whoi in the went womb I lay. 
And hung upon the breast. 

4. To all my w^k complaints and cries. 

Thy mercy lent an ear. 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd> 
To form themselves in pray'n 

5. Unnumbered comforts to my soul, 

' '^hy tender care l^estow'd. 
Before my infant heart 4^cei\^d 

From whom those comforts flow'd^ 
p. When, in th#slipp'ry paths of youth, 
With heedless steps, I ran. 
Thine arm, unseen, ccxivey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 
7, Through hidden dangers, tdls, and deaths^ 
It gently cleared my way; 
And througn the pleasing snares of vice» 
More to be feared than they, 
d. When worn with sickness, oft hast thou, 
' With health renew'd my fece i 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk. 
Revived my soul with grace. 
9. Thy bounteous hand, with worldty bliss,. 
Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind aiid faithful friend* 
Has doubled aM m v store. 
10. Ten thousand thousand precious gi£tS| 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerfm heart, 
That tastes those ^fts widi joy. 
U. Throjghev'ry period of my life» 
T^y goodness 111 pursue; 
And, after death, in (Ustant woiids^ 
The glorious thenie renew» 
12) When nature fieuls, and day and night, 
Divide thy works no more, . 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lond ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 
13; Through all etemi^, to thee, 
A joyful song rll raise, 
'£or O! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. Aixift^Oir, 
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SECTION VII. 

A man perish mg in the snow; from whence reflections are 
raised on the miseries of life* 

1. As thus the snows arise ; and foul and nerce. 
All winter drives along the darken'd air; 

In his own loose-revolving field, the swainf 

Disaster'd stands ; sees other hUls ascend. 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other sqenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds tne nver, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless ^ild ; but wanders on. 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 

Stung with the thoughts en home ; the thoughts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour form 

In many a vain attempt. 

2. How sinks his soul ! 
What black de^air, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the duskj spot, which fancy feign*d 
His tufted cottage nsing through the snow. 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste. 
Far from th^ track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fast. 
And tH jiy itempest howling o'er his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 
S. Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 
Of faithless bo^ ; of precipices hu|;e, 
Smooth'd up with snow ; and what is land, unknown. 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring. 
In tiie loose mars}i or solitary lake. 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4. These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man. 
His wife, his children, and his fiienas unseen. 

5. In vain for him th' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little children, ^)eeping out 

Into the mingled storm, demand their sire> 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home.- On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 
Lays him along the snows a stitmrd corse, 
Stretch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast 
. 6. Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 

Whom pleasure, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 
They wno their thoughtless hours 'm ^u^<^y ^^^c^is^^ 
And wantaig often cruel riot, wasl«*» 
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Ah little think the^, while they dance along, 
How many feel, thn very moment, death. 
And all the sad variety of pain ! — 

7, How many sink in the devouring flood. 

Or more aevouring flame ! How many bleed. 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Qf baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into th&^«ordid nut 
Of cheertess poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded jjassion, madness, guilt, remorse ! 

8, How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills. 
That one incessant stru^le render Hfe, 

One scene of toil, of siurcring, and of fate. 

Vice in his high career would stand appall'd. 

And heedless rambling impulse learn to think|^. 

The conscious heart ot charity would warm. 

And her wide wish benevolence dilate ^ 

llie social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliss. 

Refining still, the social pasaons work. thomsdK* 

SECTION Vllt 

A morning hymn, 

1, These are thy glorious works, parent of good. 
Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wond'rous fwr ; thyself how wond'rous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To us, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower wwks ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

2. Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Ajigels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral sjonphonies, day without night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, ioin all ye creatures to extol 

Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 
Forest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy nri^ht circlet, pr^se him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great worlc^ both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
Jn thy eternal course, both when tbiOKx civcc^'^jt^ 
And whai high noon hast g^*^«D!^\i\vcxi^^E»ci^%iS^At« 
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3. Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies j 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound^ 

His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light 

Air, and ye elemeirts, the eldest Inrth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 

Ana nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our ereat maker stdl new praise. 

4. Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
In honour to the world's great author rise! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky,. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs^ 
Rising or felling still advance his praise. 

5. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that wari)le as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, wariiling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls; ye birds 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
})ear on ^our wmgs and in your notes his prsuse. 

6. Ye fliat m waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good; and if the night 

Has gatheiM aught of evil, or conceal'd, 

I>i8perse it, as now light di^)els tiie dark^-^^fiLTOX. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Ode to content. 

1. O THOU, the nymph with j)lacid eye! 
O sddom fbuna, yet ever nigh! 
Receive my temp'i'ate vow: 
Not all the storms that shake the pole. 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul. 
And smooth, dnalterd brow. 
2; O come, in amplest vest array'd. 
With, all thy sober cheer display'd. 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace. 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace^ 
And chaste sobda'd d^^X, 
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S. No more by var3ring pasAions beat, 

gently guide my pu^rim iept 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwelL 

4. Simplicity in attic yest. 

And Innocence, with candid breast. 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years, 
Fair op*ning thro^ this vale pf tears 

A vista to the sky, . 

5. There Health, thro* whose calm bosom glide. 
The temp'rate joys in even tide, 

Tliat rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mUd, unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offer'd blow. 

6. Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smiles, to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

Ahd kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7. But thou, O nympn, retir'd and coy! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest cnildren of the ground. 
Moss-rose and violet blossom rounc^ 

And lily of the vale. 

8. O say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow'r. 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the rouse. 
Shall thy own modest tints difiiise, ^ 

And shed thy milder day? . 
9. When eve, her dewy star beneath. 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe. 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such an liour was e'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 

Low whisp'ririg through the shade, -barbauld 

SECTION II. 

The shepherd and the phUoBOlihcr^ 

1. Remote from cities liv'd a sw£un, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In summer's heat and winter's cold. 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold \ 
His hours in cheerftil labour fl<£w« 
J^or envy nor ambition luievf ; 
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His wisdom and his honest feme 
Through all the countnr rais'd his name. 

2. A deep philoeopher (wnose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cotts^ sought. 
And thus explpr'd his reach of thought 
**Whence"is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er bordLS ccnsum'd the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd. 
And the vaSt sense ci Plato weigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refinM, 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
Bv various fates, on realms unknown. 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws, axid manners weigh'd ?*' 

3. The shefiherd modestly replied, ' 
** I ne'er the i^;^s of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 

To read mankind^ their laws and ajts ; 
For man is practis'd in disgwse. 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge! have gain'd, 
' Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise, 
. Hence §r^ my settled hate of vice. 

4. The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. - 
Who can obser\'e the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? * 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind^ 
With gratitude inflames my mina : 
I mark his true, his fsuthful way. 
And in my service copy Tray, 

In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty fi*om tlie dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly jur. 
With pious wing, protects her care. 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

5. From nature too itake my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air, ^ 
In conversation overbear. ^^^ 
C>an grave and formal pass forlpBe, 
When men the solemn owi despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein j 
For who talks muchr must talk fii vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly: . 
Who listens to th^ chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor woidd I, with felonious flight. 

By stealth invade my neighbour's n'^^ *. 
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6. Rapacious animals we hate ; ^ 
Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate. 
Do not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But emy, calumny, and spite, ^ 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A \'iituous mind can morals glean." 

7, " Thy fame is just," the sage replies; ^ 
** Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 
Pride often gmdes the author's pen. 
Books as aflfected are as men : 

But he who studies nature's laws. 

From ceitahi truth hi? maxims draws ; 

And those, without our schools, suffice 

1 o make men moral, good, and wise.*^^— gay, 

SECTION III. 

. The road to hapfiineas open to all men* 

1. Oh happiness! our bemg's end and aim ! 

Ciood, pleasure, ease, content ! wliate'er thy name ; 
That somrthing still nhich prcmpts th' eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die : 
Wliich still so near us, yet beyond us liCvS, 
O'erlook'd, seen douWo, by tlic foci and \^ise; 
Plant of celd??tial seed, if ciropt below. 
Say, in wh^t moital soil thou dcipjn'st to grow I 

2. Fair op'ning to some c<nirt's propjtuxis shrine. 
Or deep with di^imonds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'tfwitli the wreaths Par.vAssian laurels yield. 
Or reap'd in iron haneirts of the field"*? . 

Where gi'ows? where i^^ws it not*? if vain our toD, 
We ougQt to blam^ the * .nlturc, .jiot the soiL 
\ Fix'd to no sj>ot is luippiness sincei'e ; 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 
'Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 
. And, fled from monnrchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

3. Ask of the leam'd the way. The leam'd are blind ; 
. This bids to sene, and that to shun mankind : 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasuif, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some sweil'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain j 
Or hidolent, to each extreme they fall. 
To trust in ev'ry tlAg, or doubt of all. 

4. Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states cim reach it, and all heads conceive ) 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs nut thinking ri^ht, and meaning wdlj 
And mourri our variwis portions as we please^ 
Ekjual is conunon sense, and common ease. 
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Remember, man, ** the universal cause 
" Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;" 
And makes what happiness wc justly call. 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all.— —pope; 

SECTION IV. 

The goodness, of Providence. 

1. The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's <!are ; 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he slinU attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
. 2. When in tne sultry glebe I faint. 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads : 
Where jpeaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

3. Tho* in the paths of death I tread, , , — — ^ ' 
With gloomy horrors overspread* "^"^ 

My steadfast heart shall fear no Ul ; 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still : \ 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, \ 

And ]^de me through the dreadful shade* 

4. Tho' in a bare and rugged way. 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, -^ 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile 4^- ^ '' 

The barren wilderness shall smile, -"'"■'^ 

With sudden greens and herbage crown*d, ■ 

And streams shall mui^nur all around.^— — assison. 

SECTION V. 

The Creator's works attest his greatness* 

1. The spa,cious firmament oq high. 

With iall the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame. 

Their great original proclaim : . ■- 

Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's pow'r display. 

And publishes to ev'ry land, . ,-. -* 

.The work of an Almighty hand. 
2.' Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wond'rous tale. 

And, nightly, to the list'ning earth. 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stiars that round her bum. 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pde. 
3. What though, in solemn silencq,' all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 

What tho* nor real voice i)or sound. 

Amid their radiant orbs be found I 



.i^i! 
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In reasoo's car they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever singing as they shine, 

•* The hand that made us is Divine.*'— ^addison. 

SECTION VI. 

An address to the Deity, 

1. O THOU ! whose balance does the n\ountains weigh ; 

Wliose will the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 

Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame. 

That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls. 

And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 
?. O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep. 

To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see. 

And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 

Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 

At thy commuid, nor human motive know! 

If ang^r boil, let anger be my praise. 

And sin the graceful indignation raise. 

My love be warm to succour the distress'd. 

And lift the burden from the soul oppressed. 

3. O may my imderstandin^ ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! , 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be join'd. 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When 6ceans roar, or awfiil thunders roll. 

May thoughts (^ thy dread vengeance shake my soul ! 

When emii*s in bloom, or planets pixxidly shine. 

Adore, my lieart, the Majesty divine ! 

4. Grant I may ever at the morning ray. 
Open with pray'r the consecrated day; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise. 
And witn me mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve. 
And glow with aixlour of consummate love ; 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

^ And Oh ! permit tne gloom of solemn night, 
• To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 

When this world** shut, and awful planets rise. 

Call- cm our minds, an4 raise them to the skies ; 

Compose our souls wiUi a less dazzling sight. 

And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boisfrous thought in calm subsides ! 

How thefimooth'd spirit into goodness glides ! 
6. Oh how oivine ! to tread the milky way. 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 

His court admire, or for'his favour sue, . ' . 

Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 

Pleas'd to look down and see the worid adeep ; 

liMeliani^vi^stQitsFoundwkeepl . ^ . 
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Canst thou not ^hake the centre ? Oh control. 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the rag^g of the flood. 
Restrain tiie various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
r. O may 1 pant for thee in each desu^ ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and ^rasp the prize. 
Which in eternity's deep l>osom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear,, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From aee to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my jLife, my God, my Saviour see,^ / ' 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! ^young. 

SECTION vn. 

Thefiursuit of hafifimeaa often ill-directed. 

1» The midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky. 
Nor ruffung tempest blows, 

2. Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest,. * 

The throbbing heart lies stai ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab'ring will, 

3. In silence hush'd to reason's voice, . ' 

Attends each mental pow'r : •» 

Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. ~^ 

4. Come ; while the peaceful scene mvites. 

Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 

5. Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
. Of gav assemblies dwell ; 

. Or hide beneath the solemn gloom. 
That shades the hermit** cell ? 

6. How ofl the laughing brow of joy, 

A sick'hing heart conceals ! 
And,, through the cloister's deep recess. 
Invading sorrtfw steals* 

7. In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the pithless smile. 
That brightens Clodia's face, 
8» Perhaps the jdy to these deny'd. 
The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah! dear delusion, eay conceit 
Of visicMiary mino^ f 
9, Howe'er our varyii^ notions ro% :^, 
¥et all agree in one,, 

0,2. 
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To place its being in some state. 
At distance from our own. 

10. O blind to each indulgent sum. 

Of power supremely wise. 
Who fancy happiness m au^ht 
Tke hand of Heav'n denies i 

11. Vail) is alike the joy we seek. 

And vain what we posses?. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 
Tile pitssions into peace. 

12. To temper'd wishes, iust desires. 

Is liappiness confin d ; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends 

The music of the mind. carter. 

." >. . . 

SECTION VIII. 

7^Ae fire-side* 

1. Dear Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vaui, the wealthy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance ; 
I'ho' singularity and pridfe 
Be caird our choice, we'll step aside. 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

2. From the gay world, we'll oft retire . 
To our own family and fire. 

Where love our hours employs; 
No noisy neighbour enters here, 
. No intermeddling stranger near, - 
To spoil our heart-felt joys, ' 

3. If solid happiness Ave prize. 
Within our breast this iewel lies ; 

And they are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow. 

And that dear hut, our home. . 

4. Of rest was Noah's dove bereft. 
When with impatient wkig she left 

That safe, retreat, the ark ; 
Giving htf vain excursion o'er, 
'i*he disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. 

5. Tho' fools spurn Hvmcn's gentle pow'rs, , 
We, who impro\e his gdden hours. 

By sweet experiei^ce know. 
That marriage rightly understood. 
Gives to the tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

6. Our babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If tutor'd riglit, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pletisures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with studious care. 
To all that's manly, good, and fair, 

^Sjid train them for the skies. 
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r. While they our wisest hours eng^e* 
They'll joy our youth, support our s^e, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry^ day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

8. No borrow 'd joys ! they^re all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monarchs! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot 

9. Our portion is not large, indeed ! 
But tnen how little do we need! 

For nature's chills are few : 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may suffice. 

And make' that little do. 
10. Well therefore relfeh, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be verj' small, 
*Tis prudence to enjoy it all. 

Nor lose the present hour. 
. 11, To be resijni'd, when ills betide. 
Patient when fcivours are denied. 

And pleas'd with favoyife giv'n : • 
Dear Chlafl» ^lifMangrrsdom's part ; 
This is that incense of the ^eart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heav'ri. 

12. Well ask no lon^ protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise. 
Nor gnidjje our swis, with envioiifi eyes, 

llie relics of our store. 

13. Thus, hand in hand, thro' life well go 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo. 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, , 

Without a trouble or a fear. 

And mingle with the dead. 

14. While conscience, like a faithful fnend. 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer Dur dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comfoils cease, 
IJke a kind angel whisper peace. 

And smooth the bed of death.— ^i*— cotton. 

SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the firesent state of math 

1. Heav'n from all creatu'^es hides the book of fedte. 
All but the page prescrib'd, their pteseivX. ^KaXe. \ 
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From brutes what men, from men what spirits know .' 
Or who could suffer being here below? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skin and play? 
PkasM to the last, he crops the fiow'rv foqd. 
And licks the hand just rais'd to shed nis Slood. 

2. Oh blindness to theHtutufe ! kindly ^v'n» n 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav*ki ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin huri'd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

3. Hope humbly then ; with trembline pinions soar ; 
Wait the gre^t teacher Death ; ana CM adore« 
What future bliss he gives not tliee to know. 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing ijow. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 

Man never is, but always to be blest 

The soul, uneasy, and confin'd from horoe^ 
' Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
4» £iO, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ^ 

His soul proud science never tau^t to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Milky vVay ; 

Yet dmple nature to his hq>e has giv^n. 

Behind the cloud-^topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd. 

Some ]i}appier island in the wat'ry vraste ; 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for g61d^ 

5. To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angel's i^g, no seraph's fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equ^ sky. 
His £&ithfiil dog shall bear him company. 
Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale oT sense,. 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence j 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest silch ; 
Say here he gives too little, there too much,'— 

6. In pride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere,, and rush into the skieSk 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
Men would be ancels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
A^iring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, ans a5;ainst th* eternal cause.— pope. 

SECTION X. 

SdJUhneaa reproved, 
1. Has God, thou fool ! work'd scdiely for thy good,. 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, tny food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him^as kindly spreads the fiow'ry lawn. 
Is it for thee the Wk ascends and sm^ ? 
Jof tuaeg bis voices joy elevates Yna i««^ 
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Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his Qwn, and raptures swell the note. 
2. The bounding steed you pompously bes^ride| 

Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pnde« 

Is thine alone li|^seed that strews the plam ? 

l^he birds of flv'n shall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full Harvest of the golden year? 

Part pays» and justly, the deserving steer. 

The nog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the labours of this lord of alL 
S, Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 

The fur that waniis a monarch, warm'd a bear. 

While man exclaims, « See afl things for my use. '* 

" See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd goose. 

And just as short of reason he must lal]. 

Who thinks ^11 made for one, not one for all. 

4. Grant that the powerful still the weak control ; 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
Nature that^ tyrant checks ; he only knows. 
And helps another creature's wants and woeSf 
Say;, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the insect's^ded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when P)rfK>mela sings ? 

5. Man cares for all : to birds lie gives his wood9f 
To'beasts his pastures, and to nsh his floods ; 
For some his mt'rest prompts him to provide. 

For more \m pleasures, yet for mor^lag pride* . # ^^ 

Ali ted on one vain pa^rCH) and enjoy — ^^i^fe; 
Th' extensive blessmg of his luxury. ^ ^ ( ' 

6. That very life his learned hunger craves, •' .^./ 
He saves from famine, from the savs^ saves : >!l . 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 

, . And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain. 

Than lavour'd man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast c^ life before ^ 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er! — ^POPK. 

SECTION XL 

Human fraUty, 
1. Weak and irresolute is man ; 
The purpose of to-day. 
Woven with pains into his plan. 
To-morrow rends away. 
3. The bow well bent, and smart the springs 
Vice seems already slain ; 
' But passion rudely snaps the string. 
And it revives again. 
S. Some foe to his upright intent. 
Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue engages his assent. 
But pleasure wins his heart, 
4; *Tis here the fdly of the wise. 
Through a}l his ait Yre vievr \ 
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And while his tongue the charge denies. 
His conscience owns it true. 

5. Bound on a voya^ €i awful length. 

And dangers little known, ^^ 
A stinger to supeiw strength A 
Man vainly trusts his own. ^p 

6. But oars alone can ne'er prevml 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath of heav'n must swell tlie sallj 
Or all the toil is lost 

SECTION XII. 
Ode to fieace. 

1. Come, peAce of mind, delightful guest! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

^ Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; . 
We therefore need not part 

2. Where wilt thou dwell, it not with me. 
From av'rice and ambition free» 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 
. The banquet of thy smiles? 

3. The great, the gay, ihall they partake • 
The ;heav'n that thou alone canst maj^e ; 

, And wilt thou quit the stream, 
, That murmurs through the dewy inead> 
The grove and the sequester'd snade^ 
To be a guest with mem ?^ 

4. For thfie I panted, thee I pnz'd. 
For thee 1 gladly sacrific'd 

Whate'er I lov*d before ; * 

And shall I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee sa y ■ ■ 

Farewell, we meet no more ? cdwPER^ 

SECTION XIII. 

Ode to adversity-, 
1. Daughter of Heav'n, relentless power. 

Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour, 
'- The bad affright, afflict the best! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vainly ^roan 
With pangs unfclt before, unpitied and alone. 
. 2. When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his dai'ling child, desim'd,. 

To thee he gave the heav'nly birdie 

And bade to form her infant mind.. 

Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore. 

What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know ; 
And ihuxi her own &he leara'd to melt at. c^hecs' wo. 
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3. Scar'd at thy frown terrmc, fly 
Self-pleasiiig folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 
And leave us leisure -to be good. 
I^ight thejr.dispei'se ; and with them ^o 
• The sum^er-iriend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain pfesperity received. 
To her they vow their tiiuth, and are again believ'd. 

4. Wisdom, in sabl6 garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound. 
And melkncholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy solemn stq)s attend ; 
Warm charity, the gen'ral friend. 
With iustif,e to* herself severe. 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 

5. Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head, 
Dvead power, lay thy chast'ning hand! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'iring voice, and thi-eat'ning mien, 
W^ith screantfng. horror's fiin'ral cfy. 
Despair, and foil disease, and ghastly poverty, 

6. Thy form benign, propitious, wear. 
Thy milder iiinutnce impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soften, not to wound my heart. 
The gen'rous spark extinct revive ; 
Teacn me to love, and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan ; 

What others itre to feel; and know myself a man.— gray 

SECTION XIV. 

creation required to firaiae its Author^, 




IN, my soul, th' exalted lay! j^jr 

each enniptur'd thought obey, '^^ 

And praise th* Almighty's name : 

Lo! heaven and earth, and seas and skies. 

In ope melodious concert rise. 
To swell th' iniq^iring theme. 
2. Ye fields of light, celestial plahfis. 




, Tell how he tbrm'd your shining frame. 

And breath 'd the fluid air. 
5. Ye angels, catch the Jjuilling sound ! 
While all th* adoring thrones aromid. 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let ev'ry list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tvmeful soul*of love, 
And touch the sweetest string. 

4 
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4. Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir; 
Thou dazzline orb of liquid fire. 

The inignty chorus aid : 
Soon as g^/ evening gilds the plain. 
Thou, mooo^ protract the melting strain. 

And pnuie him in the shade. 

5. ITiou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your forming God, 

Who caird yon worlds fr(Hn night : 
* • Ye shades dispel ! " — ^th' Etemd said ; 
At once th' involving darkness fleda 

And nature sprung to light '\ 

6. Whatever a blooming worldoont£uns, 
That wings the air, mat s]ms the plains. 

United praise bestp^i^r- i 

Ye dragons, sound his ^mmL name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim. 

Ye swelling deeps below, 
r. Let ev'ry dement rejoice ; ^' 
Ye thundei*s burst with awful voice. 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
His br^isQL.in softer notes de(j|are, 
Eacn M^ispering breeze of yielding air. 

And breathe it to the soul. 

8. To himv ye gracefi^l cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow'nng mountains, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook, 
' How Sinai kindled at his look. 
And trembled at his frown. 

9. Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale. 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale, ' 

In mutual concoiyrse rise ; 
Crop the ^ay rose's .vermeil bloom. 
And waft Its spoils, a sweet per{iiroe«j 
r In incense to the skie& 
^ake all ye moi^tine tribes, and 
^e plumy warblers of the spring. 

Harmonious anthems nuse 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mould. 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold, 

And ^mrd your voice to praise. 

11. Let man,' by nobler pensions sway'd, 
The-fceling heart, the judjpng.hSKl, 

In n^v'hly praise empftBir;* ♦ 
Spread^ his tremendous naiMiGux)und, 
Till heaven's broad arch rings back the sovfcd. 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12. Ye whom tire ch^tias of grandeur please, 
fCkirs'd on the downy lap of ease, 
:^ Fall prostrate at his thix)oe : 
Ye princes, ruk rs, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye^un^, who makes your pow*r 

An image of his own. 
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13* Ye f£ur, by Aature form'd to move, 
O prase th' eternal sou|t,CE of love. 

With youth's enliv'ning fire *: 
Let ag;e take up the tuneful lay, 
Sigh his bless'd name — then soar away, 
-And ask an angel's lyre. ogilvie. 

/ . SECTION XV. 

i The universal firayer* '^j / / -' ' ' 

1. Father of all ! in ev'ry age. 

In ev'ry clime, ador'd. 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

2. Thou great fir^t cause, least understood^ 

Who all my sense confiri'd 
To know but this, that Thou art good. 
And thatt myself am blind ; 

3. Yet gave me, m this d^rk estate^ 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate, 
Ijeft ft*ee the human will. 

4. What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, ' 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heav'n pursue. ' 

5. What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let me not cast away ; ' . 

For God is pad, when man receives ; 
T' enjoy is to obey. 

6. Yet not to earth's contracted span 
• Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or thmk thee Lord alone of man. 

When thousand worlds are round. 

7. L^ not this weak, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw ; 

And deal damnation ttxuod the land. 
On each I judg^ thy foe. 

8. If 1 am, right, thy grace imput^ 
Still m the right to stay ; 

If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way i 

9. Save me alike from foolish pride. 
Or impious discontent, 

^t aught thy wisdom has denied. 
Or aught thv goodness lent. 

10. Teach me to reel another's wo ; 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show. 
That mercy show to me.-s, 

11. Mean tho' I am, not wholl)^so. 
Since quicken'd by thy breath : 

O lead me wheresoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or deatk\ 

R 
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12. Tliis day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun, 
Thou know'st if best bestow 'd or not. 
And let thy will be done. 

13. To thee, whose temple is all spflcc* 

Whose altar, eartli, sea, skies I 
One chorus let all bein^ raise ! 
All nature's' incense nse. ^pope. 

SECTION XVI. 

• Conscience. 

1. O treach'rous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syr^n song ; 

While she seems, nodding o'er her .charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slacken 'd rein, 
And give us up to license, uni^call'd, ^., 
Unmai'k'd ;-V^ee, from behind lier secret^stand. 
The sly iiifokYner minutes ev'ry fault. 
And her dffead diary with horror fills. ^ 

2. Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 
She recpnnoitr£S_fancy's airy band, 
A'^atchful foe ! the formidable spy, ^ 
List'ning, o'erhears the whispers of our camp| 
Our dawning purposes of heart exploi*es. 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. ^ 

3. As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heirs j^ 

Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; 

Inweaves more durable than leaves of brass, , ' 

Writes our whole historyjr which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinouentVprivate ear ; ^."^' 

And jud^enl'publish ; publish to mor^wodds 

Than this ; ana endless age in groans resound* — young 

SECTION XVII. 
On an mfarJ, 

1. To the dark and silent tomb, 
noon I hasten'd from the womb : 
Scaixe tiie dawn of life began. 
Ere I measur'd out my span. 

2. I no smiline pleasures knew ; 
I no gay delights could view : 
Joyless sojourner wus I, 
Only bom to weep and die.F— 
Happy infant, eany bless'd ! 
Rest, m peaceful slumber, rest ; 
Early rescu'd from the cares. 
Which increase with growkig years. 

4. No delights are worth thy stay. 
Smiling as they seem, ana gay ; 
Shwrt and sickly are they all. 
Hardly tasted ere they paD. 
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5. All oup gaiety is vain, 

AU our laughter is but pain ; 
Lasting only» and divipe, 
Is an innoceoillllike thine 

SECTION XVIII. 

The cuckoo* 

1. Hkvl, beauteous stranger of the wood. 

Attendant on the spring \ 
J^ow heavHi repairs thy rur^l'^eaty 
And 'woods thy welcome sing, 

2. Soon as the daisy decks the green, 

' JZhy certain voice we hear : • 

am. thou a star to guide /thy path. 
Or mark the rolling year-r • 
5. Delightful visitant ! with thee,* 
I h^ the time oi flow'rs. 
When heav'h is fill'd with music sweet. 
Of bii^ an^iong the bow'rs, • 

4. The school-boy, wand'inng in the wood. 

To pull the flowers §9 gay. 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 
And imitates thy Isiy. 

5. Soon as the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou flv'st the vocal vale. 
An annual guest; in other lands, 
' AnotheF spring to hail. 

6. Sweet bird ! thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thjr «!ky is ever dear : 
Thou hast no sorrow in my song. 
No winter in thy year ! 
, r/O could I fly, I'd fly with thee; 
^ We*d make, ^itrith sodal wing, 
Our annual vi»t o'er the ^lobe. 
Companions of the eprmg.-* — log an. 

SECTION XIX, 

Day, A paatoralm three' parts* 

MORNING. 

1. In the bam the tenant cock. 

Close to Partlet perch 'd on high. 
Briskly crow*K (the shepherd's dock ! J 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 

2. Swiftly, from the mountain*^ brow, 
t Shadows, nurs'd by night retire ; 

And the^pee^g sun^-beam, now 
Paints with gold the village spire. 

3. Philomel forsakes the thorn. 

Plaintive where she prates at nigh 
And the lark to meet the mom. 
Soars beyond the shepherd's s&^Yvt« 
^4^ From the low-roof 'd cottage tid^. 

See the chatt'ring swallow sprm^^ 
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Darting through the one-arch'd bridge. 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

5. Now the pine-tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning ^e ; 
Kidlin^ now, begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewjr dale. 

6. From the balmy sweets^ uncloy'd, *> 

(Restless till ner task be done,} 
Now the busy beeSs employ'd. 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7. TrickQig through the crevic'd rock. 

Where the limpid stream distils. 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock. 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hills^ 

8. Colin's for the promised corn ^ 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 
Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman^s hom» 
Boldly sounding, droWns his pipe. 

9. Sweet— -O sweet, the warbling throng^i 

On the white emblossom'd spray! 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day, 

NOON. 

10. Fervih on the glitt'ring flood. 

Now the noontide radiance glows : 
, Drooping o'er its infant bud. 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

11. By tl\e brook the shepherd dines. 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
X Sheltei*'d by the branching pines. 

Pendent o'er his grassy seat. 

12. Now the flock forsakes the glade. 

Where uncheck'd the mm-beamB fall* 
Sure to find a pleasing 4^ade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall, 

13, Echo, in her airy round. 

O'er the river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a single sound» 
Save the clack of yonder milL 

14, Cattle court the zephyrs bland. 

Where the streamlet wanders cool ; 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pooL 

15, But from mountain, dell, or stream. 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs ; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings. ^ 
16* Not a leaf has leave to stir. 

Nature's luU'd — serene— «nd still ! 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hilL 
17, JLfOngfuid is the landscape round, 

Tfll the fresh descendixv^ s\\o^*y^ 
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Gratefulto the thirsty ground. 
Raises ev*ry fainting how'f. 

18. Now the hill — ^the hedge — are green. 

Now the warblers* throats in tune ; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 
Brighten'd by the beams of Noon ! 

EVENING. 

19. O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free — (the furrow'd task is d( 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Biimish'd by the setting sun. 

20. Now he. sets behind the hill. 

Sinking from a g^olden sky : 
Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 

21. Triidging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
. Giant-like their shadows grow 
Lengthcn'd o'er the level ground* 

22. WTiere the lising forest spr^ds 

Shelter for the lordly dome! 
To their high-built aiiy beds, 

See the rooks returning home! 
\23. As the l»irk, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon. 

Breaking througli a parted cloud! 

24. Now tlie hermit owlet peeps 

From the bam or twistea brake ; 
• * ' And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 

25. As the ti-out in speckled pride. 

Playful fix)m its bosonv springs ; 
To the biinks a ruffled tide 
Verges in successive rings. 

26. Tripping through the silken grass, 

O er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complexkm'd lass, 
With her well-pois'd milking pail! 

27. Linnets with unnumber'd notes^ 

And the cuckoo bird with two^ 
Tuning sweet their mellow throttts. 
Bid the setting sun adieu. Cunningham. 

SECTION XX. 

The order of nature. 
1. Ske, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
A^jove, how hi^h progi^essive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below: 
Vast chain of being! which from God began> 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no- eye can see. 
No glass call reach ; from infinite to theci. 

R2 
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From thee to nothing.— 4Dn superior pow're 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours y 

Or in the fiill creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyM ! 

From nature's chain whatever link you stiike, 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
% And, if each system in gradation roll. 

Alike essei^j^to th' amazing whole. 

The least ^B|sion but in one, not all 

That syst^^By, but the whole must fall. 

I^et earthj^Mianc'd from her orbit fly. 

Planets an^Pms run lawless thro' the sky; 

Let ruling aiigels from their spheres be hurl'd. 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on world ; 

Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod. 

And natui^ tremble to the throne of God. 

A41 this dread ord1£R break — for whom ? for thee ? 

Vile worm! Oh madness! pride! impiety! 
3. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread. 

Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 



VTo serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
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To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains. 
The great directing mind of all oraadns. 

4, All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : , 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same, / 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; ^ 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in tlie breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives thro* all hfe, extends thro* all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mounis, i ^ 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

5. Cease then, nor order imperfection np^me : 
Our proper bliss.depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindnesSi^ weakness, Hqav'n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — ^In this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as tliou canst hear : 

Sale in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal,; or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to tiiee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ;. 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal g(X)d ; 

An^ spite of Pride, in eiTmg Reason's spite, 

One truth is clear, — ^whatever is, is bight.— «--pofjk. 
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SECTION XXI. 

Confidence m Divine firotection. 

1. How are thy servants blest, O Lord ! 

Hgw sure is their defence ! , 
Eternal wisdom is their guides 
Their help Omrapotence. 

2. In foreign realms, and lands rwnote. 

Supported by thy care. 
Through burning climes I pass'd^blihurt*, 
• And breath'd in tainted air. 

3. Thy mercy sweeten'd 

Made eirry regianii[6^MB»o^ ^ 
The hoary Alpine hiliSot warm'd. 
And smootli'd the Tvnrhene seas, 

4. Think, O my soul» deySltly think, 

Wim with affrightea eyes- 
ThoiRaw'st the wide extended deep 
• In all its horrors rise ! 

5. Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face. 

And fear in ev'ry heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gr^lfi^ 
O'ercame the pilot's art 

6. Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r 

My soul took hold on thee. 
r. For tho* in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. 

8. The storm was laid, the winds retir'd,. 
^ Obedient to thy will ; 

The sea that roar'd at thy command,. 
At thy command was still. 

9. In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths,. 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past,. 
And humbly hope for more. 
10. My life, if thou preserve my life. 
Thy sacrifice shiill be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom,. 
Shall join my soul to thee. 

SECTION XXIL 

Hymn on a review of the seasons, 
h These, as they change. Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. The rcJling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks^JThy tenderness arid love. " 
Wide flush the fields ; the soft'ning air is balm 
Echo the mountains i-ound ; the forest smiles. 
And ev'jy sense, and ev'ry heart is joy« 
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2. Then comes Thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent Thai Thy stm 
Shoots tuU perfection thro* the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speal^s; x 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or felling eve, , 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whiq)'ring gales. 

3. Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd. 
And spreads a common fe^ for all that lives. 
In winter, awful 1 hou! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd, 
M^estic darkness! .On the whirlwind's wing, 
Ridmg sublime, Thou>bidst the world adore ; 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast 

4. Mysterious round! wTiat skul, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appeaf ! a simple train. 

Yet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; J 
Shaide, unperceiv'd, io soft'ning into shade,^ 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, • 

That as tliey still succeed, they ravish stUl, 

5. But wand'rmg oft, with brute unconscious gaz". 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
'l^at ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ^ 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun dii^ect the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature ; hui'ls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful diange revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life* 

6. Natui*e, attend ! join ev'ry living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky : 
In adoration join! and, anient, raise 

One general song! * 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all> 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7. For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
^Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray * 

llussets the j)lain ; inspiring autumn gleams j 

X)r winter rises in the olacK'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 

Andi dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 
8; Should fete command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes. 

Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 

(rilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 

Flames on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

Andj where he vital breathes there must be joy, 
9. Wlven e'en at last th^ solemn hour shall come. 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
• Lcheei'ful will obey; there, with new powVs,. 

wdl riskig wonders sing : I cannot go 
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Where toiVersal love ndt smiles around. 

Sustaining all yon cni>8, and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil fltHl educing good. 

And better thence again, and better stiU, 

In iinfinite progressicn. But I lose 

Myself in him, in li^ht ineffable! 

Come then, expressive silence, muse his pnuse. 

THQMSOK* 

SECTION XXIII. 

On solitude, 

1. O SOLITUDE, romantic maid! 
Whether by nodding towers ycdi tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 

Or climb the Andes' cliftSi side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey; 

You, recluse, again I woo. 

And again vour steps pursue. 

2. Plum'd conceit himself surveying. 
Folly with her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence^' . 
Bloated empiric, puflrd pretence. 
Noise that through a ti-umpet speaks^ 
Laughter in loud peals that br^ks. 
Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of £re dissension blowing. 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowmg. 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leep. 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer, ** 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Fly thy presence. Solitude ! 

S. Sage reflection, bent with years. 

Conscious virtue, void of fears. 

Muffled silence, wood-nymph shy» 

Meditation's piercing eye. 

Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd. 

Retrospect that scans the nvnd. 

Rapt earth-gazing revery^ 

Blushing artless modesty, 

Health that snuffs the morning air, 

FuU-ey'd truth with bosom bare. 

Inspiration, nature's child. 

Seek the solitary wild, 
4. When all nature's hush'd asleep. 

Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils Keep, 

Soft you leave your cavem'a den. 

And wander o er th^ workst q& txvftTi \ 
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But when Phosphor brings the dawn. 
By her dappled coui-sers drawn. 
Again you to the wild tetreat, 
And the early huntsman meet, 
Where, as you pensive pass along. 
You catch me dustant shepherd's song. 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or tiie rising primrose view. 
Devotion lend!s her heaven-plum*d wings. 
You mount, and nature with you sings. 

5. But when mid-day fervours glow. 
To upland ^ry shades you go. 
Where ne^er sun-burnt wooidman came. 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 
And there, beneath an oak recUird, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind. 

You sink to rest. 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 

From the neighboring poplar's height. 

Wake you with her solemn strain. 

And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

6. With you roses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter every sweet perfiimc: ; 
Purer every fountain flows. 
Stronger every wilding grows. 

^ Let those toil for gold who please. 

Or, for fame i^enounce their ease. 

What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 

Gold ? a shhiing, constant trouble. 

Let them for their country bleed! 

What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed 
. i Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 

^ J Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7. Then let me, sequestered fair, 
To your sybU grot repair ; 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of cypress not with age decay'd ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains 111 sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring ; 
Tell hdw storms deform the skies, 
WTience the waves subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Beind, great God, before thy shrine ; 
Theboumless macrocosm's thine. 

8. Since in each scheme of Itfe I've fail'd. 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valued most. 

My guidCi my stay, my fr«Xi\\i\a^V 
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O S<ditude, now give me rest. 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To youi* hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own. 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke : she tum'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

9. Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wheresoe'er you go^ 
Sigh in the breeze, ana in the streamlet flow. 
There, pale inaction pmes his life away ; 
And satiate mourns tne quick return of day: 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain. 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There, superstition broods o'er all her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But it a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell. 
And bid to social life a last farewell ; 

'Tis impious. 

10. God never made an independent man ; 

'T would jar the concord of his general plan. 
See every part of that stupendous whole, 
" Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;" 
To one great end the general good conspire. 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 
Should man through nature solitaiy roam. 
His will his sovereign, every where his home. 
What foix^e would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 
What swiftness wing him from the panther's paw ? 
Or should fate lead him to some safer shore. 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 
Where liberal nature all her charms -bestows. 
Suns shine, birds »ng, flowers bloom, and water flows^ 
Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store. 
Absolve the care of Heav'n, nor ask for more ? 
Tho* waters flow'd, flow'rs bloom 'd, and Phoebus shone. 
He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 
For know, the Maker on the human breast 
A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 
1. Though nature's works the ruling mind declare. 
And well deserve inquiry's serious care. 
The God (whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most uncloud^ r^. 

What boots it thee to fly fhsa Pole CO pole ? ' 
Hang o'er the sun, 9sA with the planets roll > 
What bo^w-: through space's fiirthest bourns to roam ? 
If thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the numan mind survey ; 
The U8^ the pleasure, wiU the toil repay. 
% Nor rtudy onfy, practise what you know : 
Your lif(^ your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
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With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the learned lord of Hagley*s shade, 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid. 
As when arous'd he stems corruption's course, 
And shakes the senate with a TiUly's force ? 
, When freedom gasp'd beneath a Cesar's feet. 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But where she breathes, the least may useful be. 
And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 

13. Though man's ungratefiil, or though foitune, frown; 
Is the reward of worth a son^, or crown ? 

Nor yet unrecompens'd arc virtue's pains ; 

Good Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns. 

On each condition disiippointmcnts wait. 

Enter the hut, and force the guarded ^ate. 

Nor dare repine though early friendship bleed ; 

From love, the world, and aft its cares, ne's freed. 

But know, adversity's the child of God : 

Whom Heaven appro\'es of most, must feel her rod. 

When smooth old Oce:in, and each storm's asleep. 

Then ignorance may plough the watery deep : 

But when the demons of the tempest rave, 

.Skill must conduct the vessel througli the wave. 

14. Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow ? 
Who would not wish Anytus* for a toe ? 
Intrepid virtue triun^Dhs over fate : 

T-iie good can never be unfoitunate ; 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The height of \nrtue is, to sen^e mankind. 
But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head. 
When memoiy fails, and all thy vigour's lied. 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat. 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; * 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
AWAy the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave, 

GRAINGER, 
* Oiie of the accusers of Socrates. 
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